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“Roll neck bearings.are being put to the test now as never 
before. As far as Timken Roll Neck Bearings are concerned 
however, itis only a confirmation of the efficiency, endur- 
ance and ecofiomy they have displayed during the last fif- 
teen years in rolling millions of tons of steel at the lowest 
bearing cost per ton ever attained. 


With Timken Bearings on all back-up and work-rolls you 
are assured of continuous, dependable operation; sirnplicity 
of lubrication; ease of roll changing—no delicate parts 
to handle, 





Existing mills can be brought up to victory production 
standards with Timken Roll Neck Bearings. Consult the 
~~ mill builder, or get in touch with our roll neck bearing 












“Maybe we can’t fill 
your whole order today 
but—you wont be 


. 


1 out of materials 


\ 


any time if we can help it!” 


a 


This is your Industrial Supply Distributor’s pledge 
to help you keep your contracts moving with 
never the loss of a minute’s production if it can be 
avoided. It means he will put forth every resource 
to keep you furnished with the vital supplies and 
equipment you must have to keep up your share 
of the War Effort. 


It will make your work easier, simpler, less costly, 
to buy through your own nearby Mill Supply 
House, because:— 


1—Mill Supply Houses do their buying from liter- 
ally hundreds of Manufacturers and are trained to 
keep hunting for what you need until they find it. 


2—Their facilities are organized 
to handle all the complicated de- 
tails of contacting, buying and 
expediting deliveries from scores 
of these suppliers, every day. 


3—They buy outright large stocks 


The 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT OFF AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
9 NORTH JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 
LONDON - E. P. BARRUS, LTD.- 35-36-37 UPPER THAMES ST.E.C4 


30 READE ST. NEW YORK 
6515 SECOND BLVD. DETROIT 


CLEVELAND DISTRIBUTORS 


This incident is typical of the 


unusual services that many 
Mill Supply Distributors are 
rendering their customers 


during the Emergency. 








EVERYWHERE 








of supplies they know you will need—sometimes 
25,000 or more separate items—then stock them 
for quick delivery to you. 


4—They know Priorities and can help you obtain 
essential materials in cases where you do not have 
blanket authorization. 


5—If they cannot complete your order in one 
delivery they usually can rush out an emergency 
supply saying “here’s enough to keep you guing 
—more soon.” 


Take your own Mill Supply Distributors into your 
buying confidence—let them serve you as a vital 
source of supply not only now, but permanently. 
Our own great faith in them is 
based upon the many years’ 
experience in which they have 
represented us as Distributors 
of Cle-Forge High-Speed Drills 
and Peerless High-Speed Ream- 


ers nationwide. 





TWIST DRILL 


COMPAN Y 
1242 EAST 49° STREET 
CLEVELAND 


650 HOWARD ST. SAN FRANCISCO 








ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 





















While steel moves in unprecedented tonnages from 
mills to airplane plants and tank arsenals, steelmakers 
are supplying something further. 

It doesn’t show up in any production statistics. It is 
not subject to priorities—on the contrary, the more it is 
supplied the larger the available stockpile becomes. Call 
it experience. Call it know-how. Call it metallurgical 


cooperation. But never undervalue its importance to 
the user of steel, especially at a time of all-out war 
production. 

From the many cases that might be cited, here is one 
minor example of how steel know-how can untie produc- 
tion knots. A manufacturer of wrenches urgently 
needed for assembly work reported a high rate of 
spoilage due to the formation of cracks in the wrench 
parts during heat-treating. Redesign to eliminate sharp 
corners and abrupt changes in section was ruled out as 
not practicable. 


What statistics don’t show 








The problem was put up to a Bethlehem metallurgist. 
After thorough checking of every phase of the manu- 
facture of the wrenches, he made his recommendation: 
The use of a slightly different steel—a shallow-harden- 
ing steel in place of a deep-hardening one. With only 
slight changes in practice to meet the requirements 
of the new steel, spoilage was reduced more than 
300 per cent. 

Not every problem can be solved as simply and 
satisfactorily as this. But similar problems have a way 
of cropping up in different plants. Bethlehem’s metal. 
lurgical control organization, with broad experience to 
draw on, is a clearing house for all kinds of problems and 
information about steel, its treatment and applications. 

If you are engaged in war production and have a 
problem involving steel, we suggest you write to us 
about it. Perhaps we can help you. Address Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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HOW TO SELECT A 





A Soaking Pit Crane in one of America's Steel Plants 


LADLE CRANES, GANTRY CRANES 
FORGING MANIPULATORS 

SOAKING PIT CRANES, STRIPPER CRANES 
SLAB AND BILLET CHARGING MACHINES 
OPEN HEARTH CHARGING MACHINES 


TO MEET YOUR J VITAL 
REQUIREMENTS ..... 


The duties and performance of your steel mill cranes are 
far-reaching. They must fit into the physical limitations of 
your plant or mill. At the same time, they should dovetail 
into your manufacturing methods, the speed of your pro 
duction, and your tonnage. They become a connecting link 
and have to synchronize your different operations, reduce 
costs, and deliver dependable service 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. A crane to meet ALL THESE SEVEN CONDITIONS 
for you can be designed and built ONLY after complete 
information has been obtained by experienced crane engi- 
neers. Ready-made or standard assemblies will not do it. 
By calling upon Alliance engineers, you will benefit by their 
broad experience. They will lead the way to crane equip 
ment that will meet your 7 vital needs. 


THE ALLIANCE MACHINE CO... ALLIANCE, OHI0 


Vda Tw: 





SPECIAL AND STANDARD CRANES FOR HEAVY DUT! 


In hundreds of production plants MACKLIN THREAD 
GRINDING WHEELS have been found to be most effi- 
cient. On practically every job a MACKLIN resinoid 
thread grinding wheel has solved the problem. Grain 
‘size depends on type of thread and finish required. 
Proper wheel and work speeds are very important. A 
MACKLIN FIELD ENGINEER will be glad to assist 


MACKLIN COMPANY 


of GRINDING WHEELS — JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Distributors in all principal cities 
Detroit Pittsburgh Cleveland Cincinnati - Milwoukee - Philadelphia 


Manufacturers 


York 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 





Sahley To Einstein To 
Sahiey 


@ Sometimes it’s amazing how 
simply some knotty problems can 
be worked out. Lloyd Sahley, who 
works at the Yoder Co., Cleveland, 
found that out on his own hook re- 
cently. 

Sahley was watching a group ot 
associates trying to design a new 
gadget to save time on one of the 
company's machines, and ventured 
the suggestion that a mathematical 
formula might be evolved to hasten 
the solution. 

“Whaddya mean, mathematical 
formula?” said one of the men de 
spondently, “Einstein himself 
couldn’t work this out mathemat 
ically.” 

But instead of retiring in chas 
tened confusion, Sahley began to 
muse about Einstein—a man who, 
to Sahley and the -rest of us, was 
a wraithlike figure with a mop 
of wispy gray hair and something 
about relativity. 

A man of action, Sahley sat him 
self down that night and wrote a 
polite note to Mr. Einstein, who's 
living at Princeton, N. J., outlining 
the problem. Two days later he re- 
ceived an envelope in his morning's 
mail, bearing a mathematical form 
ula neatly solving the Yoder Com- 
panys problem. Sahley took the 
formula to his harassed friend at 
the company, flipped it on his desk. 
grinned and said, “Here it is. And 
after this be careful what you say 
about my pal Einstein!” 


Problem Solver 


® And incidentally, speaking of 
solving problems, some of which 
might conceivably stop even Mr. 
Sahley’s pal, Stree.’s New Priorities 
Guide published as of July 6 is 
hard at it every day on thousands 
of desks piled high with the con- 
fusion of war work. 

W. W. Brooks, Wheeling Steel 


Corp., writes: 


Human nature will not change. 


In any future great 


national trial, compared with the men of this, we shall 
have as weak and as strong, as silly and as wise, as 


bad and as good. 


The booklet “Priorities— 
Allocations — Prices”, which 
you included with your issue 
of July 6, is typical of the 
splendid co-operation you are 
rendering to your subscrib- 
ers. This Guide serves an 
excellent purpose for this 
office. 

And Herbert Morisse, The Ess 
mueller Co., St. Louis, adds: 

We have found STEEL’s 
Priorities Guide to be among 
the best obtainable, and it 
has been extremely useful to 
us in the daily conduct of our 
business. 


Additional copies of the Guide are 
still available to regular subscribers 
free of charge in quantities up to 12, 
and roc each over that. The Read- 
ers’ Service Department will take 
care of your request and have copies 
on your desk before you have a sin- 
gle person ask again if its “hot 
enough for you”. 


End Use 


@ As a matter of fact we would 
like to register near the top ol the 
list as a user of the Guide—particu 
larly the Allocations Classification 
System which is listed completely. 
Several subscribers in the last few 
days have sent in the “End Use” 
of Sreex in their plants and we'r 
learning some very interesting 
things. For example, one copy is 
split up 35 per cent U. S. A. 8.10; 
18 per cent U. S. N. 8.10; 10 per 
cent L. L. 8.10; and 37 per cent 
D.P. 8.10. 

Of course, the final “end use” of 
STEEL may in some cases be far dif 
ferent than anything that could be 
put into a classification system but 
unless we are wrong it isn’t neces- 
sary to supply us with this infor 
mation at the. present time. 

One of our good subscribers sent 
in their check for $6.00 the other 
day to the “Renewable Department” 
and of course had little difficulty 
getting into the right hands. But 
maybe that isn’t such a bad title at 


Abraham Lincoln 


that because STEEL’s renewels have 
for the past year been the most re 
newable renewals we've ever known. 
The new figure is 83.94 per cent— 
a direct indication that STEEL’s war- 
time information service is being 
used and wanted. 


Beauty To Beat The Axis 


@ Workers at the Albina Engine 
and Machine Works, Portland, 
Oreg., decided a few weeks ago to 
hold a beauty contest. Every vote 
for the favorite beauty cost a roc 
war stamp—and the choice lay be- 
tween “Sitting Bull” Powers, “Pigs- 
feet” Moore, “Bristles” Dean, “Cur- 
ley” Goguen and “Shorty” Ussel- 
man, five of the toughest looking 
gents ever assembled outside the 
professional wrestling circuit. 

The idea for this “beauty” con 
test for men came from Al Lake, 
an electrician turned public relations 
counsel, Portland’s smallest ship- 
yard, with only 2000 men, couldn’t 
afford to hire an expensive press 
agent. 

The contest caught on like wild- 
hire. Ten-cent stamps were soon too 
small to bother about. Quarter 
stamps were next. Soon votes were 
being cast with bonds up to $500. 
The boilermakers, the shipfitters, all 
the other gangs started to rally be- 
hind their favorite candidates. 
Lunch-time parades wound all over 
the plant, and one outfit showed 
up with a ten-piece band. Next day 
another bunch blossomed out with 
30 pieces. All over the plant were 
signs like: “Hitler cowers when he 
thinks of Powers”. George Rodgers, 
president of the Albina works says: 
“Nothing has ever happened here 
that has raised morale and construc- 
tion to such a high pitch.” And he 
should know about production 
speed because Albina was on the 
first Navy “E” pennant list. The 
Foster-Wheeler Corp. reported re- 
cently that Albina was building 
more pounds of hull per man than 
any other yard in the country. 
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VICTORY 


—from the Production Lines 
behind the Firing Lines 





He Increased Production 33!/3% 
by Developing a Forming Tool 


Operator W. J. Lukrafka who works for the A. W. Cash Company, 
Decatur, Ill., was turning a brass tubing job with two knee tools 
and a die head in the hex cutter and a facing tool in the cross slide. 


The sketch shows how by developing a forming tool, he was 
able to combine the turning and facing cuts into one operation from 
the cross slide. The die head completed the job. Indexing was elim- 
inated. Time saved! Production stepped up a third! 


Many such ideas from patriotic operators are sent to us. In 
recognition of their initiative and resourcefulness, we are proud to 
present these men with a gold Victory pin. These “Ideas for Victory” 
are published in “Blue Chips”,a shop bulletin sent 


free by Warner & Swasey to thousands of turret = ost. on tueaee eee we ewe 


lathe operators. Make sure your operators are get- 
ting “Blue Chips” at their homes. Write Warner AR Ny ER g SWASEY 
& Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
v ron VICTORY | 
You Cam Turn It Better, FASTER. FOR LESS 


. +. WITH A 2 oS acy & SWASEY 888 ome seem S88 os £26 


ms & 
» he. 5 
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MERICA is fortunate to have en- 
tered this war with so many key 
power projects complete or near- 
complete. Throughout the nation, as 
gigantic new war plants have sprung 
from open fields, production has been 
sparked into swift activity by a ready 
source of electrical energy. Whatever 
the source of power—whether steam 
or hydraulic—the important thing is 
it’s ready to help industry equip and 
maintain a victorious fighting force. 
Fabricated steel structures built by 
American Bridge are helping to put 
power resources to work for war pro- 
duction. 
Hundreds of steel gates of all types 
' —tainter, rolling, lift and swing—are 
impounding the waters of many rivers. 
They harness the flow to control 
floods, extend navigation to upper 
reaches, and generate electrical energy. 
Thousands of steel towers dot the 


continent, carrying power lines that 
radiate from sources of energy to in- 
dustrial communities and to essential 
war industries that have mushroomed 
throughout all sections of the nation. 
These transmission towers were de- 
signed to carry heavy-duty power lines 
under extreme climatic conditions and 
to traverse every imaginable type of 
terrain — deserts, valleys, plains and 
mountains. Their efficiency has been 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore Boston . 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


UNITED STATES. ST ER 


Chicago . 
Minneapolis 


Cleveland 
Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 
New York 


Denver 


St. Louis 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 





tested by subjecting full-size “pilot” 
towers to duplicated field loading con- 
ditions in our Test Frame, the largest 
in the country. 

Just as many of the projects we 
have completed in recent years are 
serving the war effort in various ways, 
now all of our resources of equipment, 
engineering talent, and _ specialized 
“know how” are active in projects di- 
rectly essential to war. 


COMPANY 


Detroit Duluth 
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Grinding 3 Back Rest Spot- 
tings on 37MM and 40MM 
rough gun barrel forgings. 


In speeding the production of heavy gun barrels, shafts, 
long spindles, etc., Fitchburg Bowgage equipment offers 
these outstanding advantages on multiple precision grind- 
ing work: 

1. Performs several operations in the time required 


for the longest single operation. 
. Eliminates repeated handling. 


. Reduces danger of spoilage by coordinated con- 
trol of all dimensions being ground at one time. 


Fitchburg machines for multiple precision grinding are 
built with standard Fitchburg Bowgage independent, self- 
contained Wheel Units. Fitchburg Bowgage heads can be 
adapted to many uses — either on standard machines or new 
multiple adaptations for special use. 

Production details for gun barrel grinding will be gladly 
furnished for war production purposes subject to official 
authorization. 


3 U he G GRINDING MACHINE CORP. 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of —Bowgage Wheelhead Units, Multiple Precision Grinding Units, Spline Grinders 
Cylindrical Grinders, Gear Grinders, Bath Full Universal Grinders and Special Purpose Grinders 








International News Photo 


Manufacturers of America’s warplanes are 
using Niagara machines for shearing and 


forming sheet metal. 


Niagara Presses'and Shears are helping 


production men shatter all records. 


High production, convenient handling of 
the work, rugged construction that reduces 
down time are results of the talent and ex- 


perience built into Niagara machines. 


The complete Niagara line of presses, 


shears, and sheet metal working equipment 


provides the most productive and economi- 


cal machine. 


Write for bulletins. Niagara Machine & 
Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Branches: 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York. 














RITE: WEIRITE- WE! 
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WEIRTON STEEL 


WEIRTON WY 


GheCmlblem of a uny Yow Producl 


More than two decades have passed since Weirton Steel 
Company first moved into its unchallenged position as the 
world’s largest independent tin plate producer. Through all 
those years Weirton has stood in the consumer mind for Tin 
Plate uniform in gage, ductility and coating. Today, the 
familiar Weirton trade-mark represents a product which con- 
tinues to give uniformity and satisfying performance. 


TR “W 


LIST OF PRODUCTS 

Bars . . . Angles . . . Structurals . . . Piling . . . Hot and Cold Rolled Strip . . . Hot-and Cold Rolled 

Sheets . .. Galvanized Sheets . .. Long Terne Sheets ... WEIRITE Cold Reduced Tin Plate . . . Terne Plate 
Special Coated and Roofing Ternes . . . Tin Mill Black Plate . . . Lacquered Tin Plate and Black Plate. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of (YM NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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2 That's why we call em 


‘Victory lathes! 


7 


. 
Here’s news as welcome on the production front as it is on 


the fighting front. Learn what Gisholt is doing to help solve 
a pressing problem for America’s vital war industries today. 








1. TERING IN WAREHOUSES 
Bystoring two and three high(orhigher) more 


floor space can be released for production. 


2. KEEPING MATERIALS MOVING 
Man and machine time can be conserved 
by having material at hand when and 


where needed. 


3. YARD STORAGE AND HANDLING 
Bulky dies and material need not occupy 
valuable inside floor space where Baker 


Trucks are in service. 


4. USING REMOTE SPACE 
Baker Trucks reduce distance within 
the plant, and make practical the use of 


remote areas. 


5. KEEPING MACHINES RUNNING 
Servicing machines, die changing and mill- 
wright work done with BAKER TRUCKS 


reduces idle machine time. 


The BAKER material handling 
engineer can help you 
He is a specialist, and knows how to get 
the most out of material handling to speed 


plang: production. He is at your service. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker Raulang Co. 
2167 West 25th Street « Cleveland, Ohio 


Baker inpustTRiAL TRUCKS 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 








HE battery of seven SWINDELL Car-Bottom 
Furnaces now serving Dominion Foundries and 
Steel Company, Ltd., is soon to be augmented by 
five additional units—providing an impressive total 
of modern heat treating capacity. These furnaces 
are handling armor-plate and castings with uniform 


precision under positive beat control. 

We would be glad to show you how SWINDELL 
Furnaces can help solve your own war production 
problems—+this year. 











AUTOMATIC STAPLE FORMING MACHINE 


This plunger type, No. 2 model, insures 
greater speed without impairment of 
accuracy. Nilson has been designing 
and building special machines for half 
a century, and current improvements 















consist almost entirely of special at- 
tachments, patented features and 
A special attachment 







stream-lining. 
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a 
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= “Mate Samer 


on this model, for example, is made for 








producing chisel-point staples, another 






reason why Nilson machines give you 






the best in low cost production. If your 






business entails the manufacture of wire 





products, punched patterns, chains, 









etc., investigate Nilson equipment. 
Somewhere along the line you'll hit This 


upon the very machine you need. 


3 * *® ie and o 


THE A. H. NILSON MACHINE CO. enoccrons, conn 
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Ships, planes, guns, tanks start in a coal mine 


This is a war of machines and armaments, 
and vast quantities of power are required 
to build them. Despite all the other forms 
of energy, 60% of all horse-power required 
by American industry comes from coal. 

Our whole civilization is based on coal, 
and our whole defense of that civilization 
is based on it. Coal provides heat. Gaso- 
line cn be made from coal. Rubber is about 
to bs made from it. Many vitamins are 


coming from coal’s derivatives. 


Workers in our Bartlett Hayward Division are now privileged to wear the Navy “E™ 


Coke made from coal is indispensable to 
steel. Railroads consume one out of every 
five tons mined. Dozens of vital industries 
look to it for one or more of the 150,000 
chemical compounds already identified 
through coal carbonization. 

Koppers builds most of the coke ovens 
which carbonize millions of tons of coal . . . 
is an important producer of chemicals for 
war .. . of anti-aircraft gun mounts, air- 


plane catapults . . . airplane, submarine, 


diesel and automobile piston rings 

Fast's Couplings for power transmissiot 

pressure-creosoted timber, ties and 
. and dozens of other products 


piling 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Buy United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 


emblem 





How much time 
does your 
weighing cost? 


EIGHING, in your plant, may 

be costing precious minutes 
where seconds would suffice. 

Fairbanks-Morse engineers know 

how to speed weighing with ingenious 


applications of modern scales. Let them 


This scale lever system, 
installed by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. on an over- 
head monor til conveyor, 
eliminates separate, time- 
consuming weighing 
operations. 





recommend, for purchase by means of 
your priority, the kind of weighing 
equipment which will not only save 
time now, but also serve you best in 
years to come. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SCALES 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE @ 2:2:2:: 


PUMPS 









Industries working to get in the scrap. 
See page 48 
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VERY lost man-hour of production tends to postpone 
E and actually jeopardize final victory. Faulty equipment 
does the work of saboteurs! . . . by exposing workers to 
injury and destroying the will to work long hours at top 
speed. Morgan Rolling Mills promote safety and morale 
by operating smoothly, efficiently, in spite of all-out pres- 
sure . . . because Morgan’s 50 years’ experience has made 
it possible to anticipate trouble sources . . . and eliminate 


them in the blueprint stage! 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY © WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


®-102 
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NEWS Serious thought is being given 

by Office of Price Administra- 
tion to a plan for selling durable goods on an 
installment basis for postwar delivery. It would 
siphon off some public purchasing power at this 
time, help finance the war, enable manufacturers 
to accumulate backlog orders to cushion the 
return of peace. Another main objective is 
to keep sales, distribution and finance agencies 
alive (p. 32). 

Demands for wage increases, maintenance 
of union membership and the checkoff gained 
last week as a result of the War Labor Board's 
decision in the “little steel” case. Inland Steel 
Co. proposes to have a court test of the board’s 
power to impose union security (p. 27). 

While subsidies are looked upon as far from 
an ideal aid in the battle against inflation, be- 
lief in growing at Washington that their use is 
preferable to permitting prices to increase 
(p. 34). 

The automobile industry takes time out to 
philosophize over the change in the public atti- 
tude toward big business and mass production 


methods (p.42). 
Ingot production 


PRODUCTION ine" gained 


another half point, climbing to 98% per cent 
of capacity (p. 29). Under the revised plan of 
WPB’s Iron and Steel Branch ingot capacity is 
to be increased 9,710,000 tons to 98,279,970 tons 
by mid-1943. This plan covers additions to open- 
hearth, bessemer and electric furnace capacity. 
Parallel expansions in pig iron and coke oven 
capacity are involved (p. 24). 

Four new sets of production figures feature 
the American Iron and Steel Institute’s produc- 
statistics for 1941 (p. 47). Development of more 
power is necessary to conduct the war, says 
Brookings Institution (p. 39). New noise-amplify- 
ing instruments are expected to permit increased 
production of zinc and lead ores (p. 38). 


CONSERVATION 7°,¢oerve on 


zation of hand tools has been ordered (p. 37). 
Canadian steel buyers 


PNR TRS 


the Production Requirements System, the same 
system under which American manufacturers 
obtain procurement assistance (p. 50). 


Lithium compounds are to go under complete 
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allocations (p. 36). A new order will retard 
depletion of steel warehouse stocks but does not 
solve the problem of replenishing these stocks 
p. 26). Consumers under the PRP are warned 
to file revised Form PD-25-a with WPB no 
later than Aug. 15 in order to get fourth quar- 
ter protection (p.34). 


SALVAGE Industry, in the new scrap 

reclaimation campaign, is ex- 

pected to be the largest source of such mate- 

rial—and manufacturers are expected to do their 

part. Many already have made substantial 
contributions toward the objective (p. 48). 

Gerald E. Stedman 


TE CH N l CA L presents one success- 


ful solution to the problem of how to upgrade 
war workers for more difficult jobs as it has 
been worked out by co-operation of Great Lakes 
college faculty with industrial managements 
and labor organizations in Detroit. Condensed 
training courses are designed specifically to meet 
the training problem involved (p. 54). in each 
particular plant, thus greatly increasing the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the program. 

The extremely wide scope of service that 
welding is performing today includes an amaz- 
ing number of important jobs that are described 
(p. 56). by Scott D. Baumer as he highlights 
the various methods employed. Extremely valu- 
able in keeping up production are the emergency 
repairs to vital equipment now being made com- 
mon practice. 

Reginald Trautschold credits better materials 
handling methods and equipment (p. 64) as the 
means of enabling one small foundry to triple its 
output of magnesium-alloy sand castings—an 
important method of stepping up war produc- 
tion that could well be more deeply studied by 
many plants. 

Professor Macconochie in Section 14 in the 
series on forgings, forging methods and forging 
equipment, describes efficient forging techniques 
developed by engineers of Buick Motor Division. 
As in most automobile plants, forgings receive 
exceptionally detailed study due to their im- 


portance and volume. 

MARKETS Provision has been made 
for quick action in deliv- 

ering new machine tools at above-ceiling prices 

(p. 37). Permissible transportation charges for 

scrap metal are announced. (p. 38). 




























































TO HELP conserve nickel, chromium, vana- 
dium and other scarce metals, the War Pro- 
duction Board’s ablest metallurgists have 
developed NE (National Emergency) Alloy 
Steels. These new steels contain relatively 
small quantities of alloying elements in such 
combination as to produce physical proper- 
ties usually attributed to steels of much higher 


to Save Critical Metals 


alloy content. The War Production Board 
stipulates the use of the new NE Alloys to 
replace the standard SAE and AISI Alloy 
Steels for a wide range of applications. 
Ryerson NE Alloy Steel stocks in six speci- 
fications, all fine grain, will be available 
shortly; and will consist of sizes ranging from 
%-inch to 7-inch rounds, in three groups: 





Carburizing Grades 
NE 4023 and NE 8620. 
To Replace AISI and SAE 
Nos. A 2300, A 2500, A 3100, 
A 4100, A 4600, A 5100, A6100. 


Medium Hardening Grades 
NE 4042 and NE 8744. 
To Replace AISI and SAE 
Nos. A 2330-35, A 3130-35, 
A4130-35, A5130-35, A6130-35. 


High Hardening Grades 
NE 4047 and NE 8749. 
To Replace AISI and SAE 
Nos. A 2300, A 3100, A 3200, 
A 4100, A 4600, A 6100. 





Only limited data on heat-treatment response 
or physical properties will be available when 
NE Alloys are first ready for shipment. The 
WPB is anxious to know how these new 
steels will function and requests all NE Alloy 
users to report results in working with these 
new steels. Ryerson will cooperate fully with 


users, supplying laboratory test data, and 
all other available information. 

If you now use Alloy steel, let Ryerson help 
you in adapting NE Alloys to your require- 
ments wherever possible. Write, wire or 
phone the nearest of the ten Ryerson plants. 
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INDUSTRY FACES ANOTHER ORDEAL OF ADJUSTMENT 








For some time it has been apparent that scarcities of materials or 
necessary adjustments in the production schedules of individual items 
would force the easing of activities in some industrial plants. 


This contingency has arrived. Last week the government canceled a 
contract with a New Orleans shipbuilding company and the early shut- 
down of a western Pennsylvania tin mill was announced. In both 
instances, a considerable number of men and important productive 
facilities will be idle temporarily. 


These are the forerunners of other shutdowns and curtailments which 
may be expected in the near future. Already the government is attempt- 
ing to prepare the public for the incongruous spectacle of certain 
plants bending every effort to increase output while others are idle 

or Operating under wraps by government order. 


The reasons for these forced curtailments are complex. For instance, 
when government officials stepped up production after Pearl Harbor, it 
was not possible to synchronize individual schedules properly. Also, 
unexpected turns in the fortunes of war imposed violent shifts in the 
quotas for certain items. As a result of these and many other factors, 
the production of the individual parts which go to make up a complete 
assembly sometimes got out of balance. The output of tank treads may 
have outstripped that of armor for tanks, or the reverse may have 
happened. 


These inequalities in production now have reached the point where, in 
conjunction with certain problems of material supply, it has become 
necessary to bring production schedules into better balance. Output 
in some lines must be eased until that in other lines catches up. 


This adjustment is going to be hard on some plants and on some com- 
munities. It is unfortunate from many angles. Nevertheless it is 
difficult to see how it can be avoided. 


The ordeal can be made less painful if industrial management, employes 
and the public thoroughly understand why the shutdowns are necessary 
and if the government agencies will make every possible effort to mini- 
mize the shock of adjustment. 


The actual experience of plant conversion a few months ago proved to be 


less painful than had been expected. Hard work, co-operation and under- 
standing may make the impending adjustment less violent than now is 


anticipated. 


Editor-in-Chief 



























































Steel Ingot Capacity 
Increase of 9,710,000 


Tons Is Recommended 


* 


Expansion program curtailed from original estimates to save 


critical materials . . . Pig iron facilities to be enlarged by 


10,945,000 tons . . . Additional coke ovens to be constructed 


WASHINGTON 


A STEEL ingot capacity for the 
United States of 98,279,970 tons by 
mid-1943 was recommended last 
week by the Iron and Steel Branch, 
War Production Board. 

This is 9,710,000 tons more than 
the 88,569,970-tons present rated ca- 
pacity of the industry and repre- 
sents a 10 per cent reduction from 
the 10,762,000 tons originally ap- 
proved following the authorization 
of the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board, Sept. 30, 1941. 

The recommendation was made in 
a review of the expansion program 
prepared by W. A. Hauck, head of 
the steel planning unit of the 
branch. The review was made by 
the branch and by representatives 
of the Army-Navy Munitions Board 
following an order by WPB Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson that all ex- 
pansion programs be reviewed to 
save as much critical material as 
possible. 

Completion of the recommended 
program will present this picture 
of the nation’s steelmaking capac- 
ity in net tons: 


Dec. 31, June 30, 
1941 1943 
Pig Iron . 59,406,410 70,351,410 
Ingots: 
Electric 3,741,310 5,759,310 
Bessemer ...... 6,721,400 6,721,400 


Open Hearth .. 78,107,260 85,799,260 
.. 88,569,970 98,279,970 





Total Ingots ... 


Not only ingots, but coke and pig 
iron expansion also have been cur- 
tailed in the revised program. Here 
are the current recommendations as 
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contrasted with the original expan- 
sion authorizations, in tons: 


Per cent 


Original Present of re- 
expansion program duction 


Coke . 9,359,000 7,083,600 24 


Pig iron .13,810,550 10,945,000 21 
Ingots: 
Open 

hearth . 8,744,000 7,692,000 12 

Electric 2,018,000 2,018,000 None 


The increase in open-hearth steel 
capacity will be obtained by three 
steps. New furnaces will provide 
4,891,000 tons of the 7,692,000-ton 
increase; hot metal from blast fur- 
naces, instead of cold scrap, will ac- 
count for 2,163,000 tons, and restor- 
ing and enlarging old furnaces will 
bring in 638,000 tons. 


Some Furnaces Completed 


Of the total increase in ingot ca- 
pacity, 5,165,000 tons will be com- 
pleted in 1942 and the additional 4,- 
545,000 tons brought into produc- 
tion in the first six months of 1943. 
Many of the projects are well on 
their way to completion at present 
and some already are in operation. 


No such increase in steel ingot 
facilities can be undertaken with- 
out a corresponding increase in pig 
iron capacity. In fact, the report 
calls for an even larger increase in 
raw materials facilities to make up 
for the reduced amount of purchased 
scrap expected next year and there- 
after. 

Thus the expansion program ac- 
tually starts with the expansion of 
iron ore mining in New York, New 











Jersey, Texas, southern California 
and Utah. 

A further step in this program is 
the construction of 21 new ore boats 
for the Great Lakes. These new 
carriers, in addition to present Ca- 
pacity, are expected to fill ore needs 
through 1944 and thereafter. 

The increase in pig iron capacity 
is to be brought about by these 
steps: 


Tons 

From 20 new blast furnaces 8,118,000 
From 6 abandoned furnaces 

PT hs wt 6s Gs 6t!e 6 bo 6 1,235,000 
From enlargement of 9 exist- 

ing furnaces ...... ae 853,009 

From use of sintered ore 599,000 
From use of thinner furnace 

linings .... ‘ 140,000 

10,945,000 


This year will see the completion 
of 6,349,000 tons of this total, with 
the remaining 4,596,000 to be com- 
pleted in 1943. Completion of the 
pig iron program will make 70,351,- 
410 tons available, with 9,500,000 
tons necessary for merchant iron and 
ferroalloys. This leaves 60,851,410 
tons available for steelmaking. 

Full use of the entire 98,000,000 
tons of steel capacity will require 
109,463,223 tons of metallics, made 
up as follows: 


Tons 
Pig iron 60,851,410 
Plant scrap 26,828,607 
Metal in ore 5,834,406 
Purchased scrap 16,000,000 


These sources provide surplus me- 
tallics of only 51,194 tons, provided 
purchased scrap is a constant fig- 
ure. The report recommends addi- 
tional. pig iron capacity to insure 
against declines in the purchasable 
scrap supply. 

In addition to the steel expansion 
program, the report also lists a 70 
per cent increase in steel foundry 
facilities to make vital war cast- 
ings. The program in detail: 


Tons 
Sponsored by WPB......... 223,560 
Privately financed ....... 501,024 


Sponsored by War Department 628,210 
Sponsored by Navy Department 41,700 


1,394,484 





Total Expansion . tia iti al 
Annual capacity, July 1, 1941 1,896,000 
Total proposed capacity .. 8,290,484 


Ingot capacity of 98,000,000 tons, 
the report points out, will provide 
68,796,000 tons a year of finished 
steel products. These may be dis 
tributed as the needs of the war de- 
termine, as finishing facilities are 
approximately 30 per cent higher 
than metallic capacity. Present fin- 
ished products capacity is approxi- 
mately 62,098,979 tons. Text of the 
report, in part, follows: 

“This report is in response to the 
directive of May 15, 1942, from Mr. 
A. I. Henderson, Director of Mate- 
rials Division, War Production 
Board, to prepare an analysis of all 
projects for securing maximum pro- 
duction from existing capacity and 
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for further increasing such capac- 
ity, which have been sponsored by 
the Iron and Steel Branch and to 
submit our opinion as to whether 
or not each project should be (a) 
pushed as rapidly as possible, (b) 


deferred, or (c) abandoned. It is 
our understanding that this report 
will be the subject of a review, the 
purpose of which is to permit the 
deferment of projects which (a) in- 
terfere with the production of mili- 
tary end products during 1942 and 
the first six months of 1943, or 
which (b) will not be completed 
until July 1, 1943. 


“As any steel expansion requires 
plates, structurals, and other mate- 
rials and accordingly will interfere 
with the production of military end 
products during 1942 and the first 
six months of 1943, this report is 
limited to that part of the directive 
which requires that those projects 
be deferred which will not be com- 
pleted prior to July 1, 1943, giving 
consideration to the present status 
of the projects. 


Requirements Not Known 


“The steel expansion projects re- 
viewed in this report comprise the 
expansion program to date, author- 
ized by SPAB on Sept. 30, 1941, for 
increasing the basic capacity of the 
steel industry by 10,000,000 ingot 
tons including all necessary inte- 
grating facilities for balancing, to- 
gether with the extra pig iron ca- 
pacity needed to offset the present 
and estimated prospective shortage 
of scrap. 


“This program includes all new 
ingot capacity originating subse- 
quent to May 31, 1941, with all new 
facilities for providing raw mate- 
rials and for balancing production, 
approved by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and its successor, 
the War Production Board. Except 
as specifically noted herein, it does 
not include expansion for increas- 
ing steel production provided direct- 
ly by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments or expansion other than basic 
provided in programs financed by 
steel companies, 


“Included in the above program 
are 2,200,000 tons of new basic open- 
hearth ingot capacity sponsored by 
the Navy Department. This 2,200,- 
000 tons specifically sponsored or 
installed by the Navy Department 
is 45 per cent of the 4,891,000 tons 
of total additional capacity of new 
epen-hearth furnaces included in 
this expansion program. Also in- 
cluded in this expansion program 
are 361,000 tons of additional new 
electric «furnace ~capacity likewise 
specifically sponsored or installed by 
the War and Navy Departments, 
making a total of 2,561,000 tons of 
the new ingot capacity included in 
this expansion program specifically 
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sponsored or installed by these de- 
partments. 

“Definite steel requirements for 
the entire war program have al- 
ways been difficult to obtain and 
for the most part were incomplete 
and misleading, due to lack of nec- 
essary detail and constant revision, 
mostly upward. Various estimates 
have been received on overall re- 
auirements for steel which could 
not, however, safely be considered 
as any more than a partial guide on 
the necessary ingot capacity. Total 
steel requirements, present and fu- 
ture, for the entire war program by 
specific products and tonnages have 
not been fully established. On cer- 
tain products, however, such as 
plates, current and near future re- 
quirements have been closely deter- 
mined but even on this emphasized 
product, it is not possible to safely 
predict future requirements as the 
basis for establishing any further 
needed plate capacity. 

“Basic capacity of the steel indus- 
try is measured in terms of ingot 
tons which include open hearth, elec- 






tric furnace, and bessemer ingot Cca- 
pacities and is definitely known as 
of certain dates. Total mill finish- 
ing capacity is also known but the 
capacity of these mills by specific 
products is flexible and depends on 
demand and the type of such prod- 
ucts. 

“In the absence of definite prod 
uct requirements, it became nec 
essary to establish a plan for in- 
creasing basic capacity and provid- 
ing balancing facilities in a plant 
where the war demand for its vari 
ous products was in excess of the 
capacity of the industry to ade 
quately supply and it appeared clear 
that this condition would probably 
continue. To a considerable extent, 
the projects for increasing capac- 
ity included in this expansion pro- 
gram originated under this plan, 
after exhaustive studies were made 
on the possibility of providing such 
capacity in other logical areas from 
existing facilities. In numerous 
cases such as the aircraft, ship, and 
tank programs, it was obvious from 
the start that additional capacity 





Army and Navy Offer Combined Production Awards 


New combined Army-Navy pro- 
duction award which will super- 
sede the Navy “E,” the Army “A” 
and the Army-Navy Star award, 
was announced last week. 

It will consist of a flag to be 
flown by the selected plants and 
pins to be worn by employes. 

The new flag is swallow-tailed, 
with a white capital “E” in a yellow 
wreath of oak and laurel leaves on 
a vertically divided blue and red 
background in a_ white border. 
“Army” will be on the red back- 
ground and “Navy” on the blue. 

The pin (right) has a silver “E” 
-for Excellence—surrounded by a 
wreath of oak leaves at its left 
and laurel leaves at its right. Up- 
per and lower bars are Army red 
and the center bar is Navy blue. 

Procurement officers for the 
Army and local inspectors or super- 











visors for the Navy will recommend 
war plants to receive the awards. 


They will forward nominations 
with supporting data to the appro- 
priate Navy bureau chief or Army 
supply chief in Washington, who, 
after study, will send the nomina- 
tions, with -their recommendations 
to the Army or Navy board for 
production awards, 

Some plants already have quali- 
fied for the new award and initial 
recipients will be announced soon. 
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would be needed to help meet the 


constantly increasing steel require- 
so provided. 


ments and it was 

“Steel ingots are made from pig 
iron and iron and steel scrap. Due 
to the present and prospective acute 
shortage of iron and steel scrap, it 
became necessary to build addition- 
al blast furnaces for increasing pro- 
duction of pig iron to offset this 
growing shortage of scrap. This 
was done in order to secure high- 
est possible production from exist- 
ing ingot capacity. To service the 
ingot capacity of 88,569,970 tons as 
of Dec. 31, 1941, it became neces- 
sary on account of this scrap short- 
age to provide 3,000,000 tons of ex- 
tra pig iron capacity to ensure so 
far as possible, full future produc- 
tion from this existing ingot capac- 
ity, based on an estimated annual 
supply of 16,000,000 tons (estimate 
may be too high) of purchased iron 
and steel scrap. This 3,000,000 tons 
of extra pig iron capacity is part of 
the 10,945,000 tons of new pig iron 
capacity provided in this curtailed 
expansion program. 

“The plan of providing extra pig 
iron to offset iron and steel scrap 
shortage and balance ingot capac- 
ity requires coke ovens and blast 
furnaces much in excess of the 
number necessary, could dependence 
be placed on a future normal sup- 
ply of scrap. 

“The requirements and supply of 
metallics for the expanded capacity 
are barely in balance. This is a 
dangerous situation in view of the 





declining supply of scrap. More 
pig iron capacity is essential to bet- 
ter ensure maximum production 
from the existing ingot capacity. 

“Included in this expansion pro- 
gram are additional blooming mills, 
semifinishing mills and finishing 
mills. ‘These mills not only pro- 
vide finishing capacity necessary 
for utilization of new ingot capac- 
ity, but also in many cases provide 
a better balance for existing ingot 
capacity. In some cases it was also 
necessary to provide additional in- 
got capacity for better balancing 
maximum finishing capacity for cer- 
tain products. 

“Originally the objective of this 
steel expansion program was to pro- 
vide adequate steel capacity to meet 
as needed direct and indirect war 
requirements for the Army, Navy, 
Maritime 
lease. It was also intended at that 
time to provide for essential civil- 
ian demand. 


Little for Civilian Use 


“In the earlier days of the de- 
fense program there was consider- 
able steel production for civilian 
consumption. Such production has 
since been gradually eliminated. At 
the present time only a small re- 
stricted tonnage is provided for so- 
called civilian use and an analysis 
of the end products from such ton- 
nage discloses direct connection 
with the war program. 

“In further consideration of the 
objective for steel expansion, it is 


Warehouses To Be Permitted To Sell 
Steel Only on A-l-a or Higher Ratings 


WASHINGTON 


WAR Production Board has 
ordered that steel warehouses shall 
not sell on ratings under A-l-a, ex- 
cept for maintenance and repair 
and with some specific exceptions, 
after Aug. 1. 

The order is designed to permit 
the warehouses to continue to fill 
emergency orders for small 
amounts of steel. Warehouse stocks 
have been depleted because they 
have been requird to sell on rat- 
ings as low as A-10 and have been 
able to replenish supplies only on 
top ratings. 

The new order, Amendment No. 6 
to M-21-b, also provides that ware- 
houses must operate under all other 
delivery restrictions applicable to 
steel producers. 

Maintenance and repair parts may 
be delivered below A-l-a ratings, 
provided that deliveries in any cal- 
endar quarter do not exceed these 
percentages of the total quarterly 
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quota of a warehouse for such 
products 


pe eee 3% 
eR NT ee ee 3% 
CR es hae i ass is vac 3% 
All other steel or iron...... 5% 


Flat-rolled products below prime 
grade may be delivered down to A-3 
ratings and cast iron soil or cul- 
vert pipe larger than 4-inch down 
to A-10. Nails, bale ties, small pipe, 
fence wire and posts, poultry net- 
ting, steel roofing and similar prod- 
ucts may continue to be delivered 
on lower rated or unrated orders. 

Deliveries of oil well casing, pipe 
and tubing are exempted by the 
action from the general restriction 
on carload shipments by ware- 
houses. Carload shipments of these 
products may be made by ware- 
houses without restriction, but this 
eception does not relieve ware- 
houses from complying with Price 
Schedule 49. 


Commission and _ lend- 


as difficult and unsatisfactory as 
ever to definitely predict future de- 
mands for steel for the war pro- 
gram and any additional capacity 
needed. Steel demands for the war 
program are now in excess of sup- 
ply. In the meantime, it is advis- 
able to rush completion on all steel 
projects herein recommended as 
most urgent and susceptible to 
earliest completion and secure the 
maximum benefit in the shortest 
possible time. 

“In planning the steel expansion 
program, consideration was first 
given to installing new capacity in 
existing plants. This method has 
the advantages of earlier start of 
production, less steel and other 
scarce materials consumed in con- 
struction, lower cost, more efficient 
operation and better economic value 
after the war. Difficulties experi- 
enced in financing expansion under 
this method with public funds 
somewhat restricted its general ap- 
plication. 

“In certain cases it was necessary 
to establish entirely new plants in 
order to decentralize the industry 
and establish construction near con- 
suming areas as well as to make 
full use of adequate reserves of suit- 
able raw materials, especially iron 
ore in areas other than the Great 
Lakes ore area. Instances of this 
are the Columbia Steel (U. S. Steel 
Corp.) project near Provo, Utah, 
the Sheffield Steel project at Hous- 
ton, Tex., and the Kaiser project at 
Fontana in southern California. 
The Republic Steel project at Chi- 
cago ‘is another somewhat similar 
instance. Plants of this type are 
known as ‘grass root’ plants. 

“Considerable additional ingot ca- 
pacity as well as pig iron capacity, 
coke capacity and mill capacity was 
secured through the rehabilitation 
of shut-down and practically aban- 
doned facilities. 1,235,000 tons of ad- 
ditional pig iron capacity have been 
secured through the restoration of 
abandoned blast furnaces, 853,000 
tons secured through enlargement 
of existing blast furnaces, 599,000 
tons secured to date (more to fol- 
low) throuch the us® of sintered ore 
and 140,000 tons secured by the use 
of thinner linings. These projects 
account for 2,827,000 tons of the ad- 
ditional blast furnace capacity in- 
cluded in this expansion program 
and the critical and scarce mate- 
rials used were comparatively little 
and far under such requirements 
for new blast furnaces. 

“638,000 tons additional open- 
hearth capacity were secured 
through restoring or enlarging ex- 
isting furnaces, also using compara- 
tively little critical and scarce ma- 
terials. 

“Of special interest is the 2,163,- 
000 tons of additional open-hearth 
ingot capacity secured in existing 
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open-hearth furnaces by the use of 
hot metal from the additional pig 
iron capacity being provided in this 
program. This 2,163,000 tons of ad- 
ditional capacity did not require 
new open-hearth construction. 

“At present every effort is being 
made to avoid to the greatest ex- 
tent consistent with practicability, 
the use of critical and scarce mate- 
rials in the completion of the con- 
struction program now underway, 
and projects are now ‘stripped’ of 
such materials. This conservation 
of critical and scarce materials is in 
accordance with the policy adopted 
by the War and Navy Departments 
and is the subject of special instruc- 
tions to the steel industry. This 
should result in the elimination of 
much tonnaze of critical and scarce 
materials with a consequent saving 
of this tonnage. 

“The steel expansion program 


was carefully reviewed six months 
ago by the subcommittee of the 
Iron and Steel Industry on Steel 
Expansion in conjunction with in- 
terested members of the Iron and 
Steel Branch for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a construction schedule.” 





CIO Seeks To Extend “Little Steel” 


Victory Throughout All Industry 


DEMANDS for wage _ increases, 
maintenance of union membership 
and the checkoff will be made 
against all steel companies which 
have contracts with the United 
Steelworkers of America-CIO. This 
was clearly indicated last week wnen 
the union, quickly pursuing the 
victory awarded it by the National 
War Labor Board in the “Little 
Steel” case, canceled contracts with 
leading producers and requested 
negotiations for new contracts. 


Meanwhile Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and Republic Steel Corp. advised 
the NWLB they would comply with 
the board’s directive order under 
protest and solely in the interests 
of full war production. 

Inland Steel Co. told the board it 
intended to test the board’s power 
to impose union security in the 
federal courts and asked for an ex- 
tension of the period in which the 





QUESTION OF THE WEEK—Shal! the Atlantic be bridged by ships or planes? 
Continued sinking of United Nations’ cargo vessels by Axis submarines prompted 
Henry J. Kaiser. West coast engineer and industrialist. to propose construction of 
a huge fleet of super cargo planes to ferry men and materials across the Atlantic. 
WPB officials are studying his proposal but high officials have indicated they will 
Proceed cautiously. Pictured are: Above, Curtiss Commando, new 25-ton troopship. 
dwarfing Curtis Warhawk fighter: and. below, large American tanker damaged by 
mine explosion being towed into port. NEA photos 
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company is required to inform the 
board whether it will comply with 
the board’s order, to allow time to 
file suit. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
will grant the wage increase but 
will ask for a court test of the 
board’s power to order union se 
curity and the checkoff. 

In notifying NWLB of its inten- 
tion to comply with the order, 
Bethlehem, through President E. G. 
Grace, told the board: “It is still 
our opinion that your orders 
ignore the basic principles on which 
our government was founded and 
the results of them will be harmful 
to our national economy and to the 
war effort.” 

R. J. Wysor, president, Republic 
Steel Corp., said his company “is 
unanimous in believing that your 
decision is unsound and constitutes 
a serious threat to the whole nation- 
al economy.” Mr. Wysor said that 
in normal times Republic would ap- 
peal to the courts to test the legal- 
ity of the order, but that to further 
the war effort the company was 
complying with the directive. 

All three companies have agreed 
to meet with union representatives. 
Protest Coercion 
Protest against coercion of non 
union employes was lodged with 

NWLB by Inland Steel Co. 

Wilfred Sykes, Inland president, 
wired the board that within a few 
hours after the board’s order direct- 
ing a wage increase, maintenance 
of union membership and _ the 
check-off, large numbers of union 
pickets obstructed the gates of the 
company’s Indiana Harbor plant. 
Nonunion members were coerced 
into joining the union and paying 
union dues by physical violence 
and threats. 

Inland, in arguing against the im- 
position of union maintenance dur 
ing the board’s and its panel's 
hearings of the last four months, 
stressed the use of coercion by the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

Mr. Sykes informed the board 
that a parade of about 1500 union 
men paraded the streets near the 
Indiana Harbor plant soon after 
the board’s order was announced. 
Many of the paraders dropped out 
at the plant gates to form picket 


lines and permitted no workers 
without paid-up union cards to 
enter the plant. 

Industrialists sadly paid tribute 


to clever strategy by the steelwork- 
ers’ group and its pro-union friends 
in the administration: The CIO ob- 
scured its real victory by grudging- 
ly accepting the 44-cent wage in- 
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crease while obtaining the long- 
sought and highly controversial 
check-off and union security clauses 

all in the name of the war effort. 

With equal sadness, business inter- 
ests and economists concluded that 
the administration is conducting 
only a sham battle against inflation 

after studying the 79 pages of 
opinions in which the NWLB grant- 
ed the 44-cent wages increase, check- 
off and union maintenance. 

Although the board officially took 
cognizance of the “tragic race be- 
tween wages and prices” the ma- 
jority opinion said that if any 
worker averaged less than a 15 per 
cent increase in hourly wage rates 
from Jan. 1, 1941, to May, 1942, that 
worker was entitled to such an in- 
crease. (STeEL, July 20, p. 42). 

Thus the board exceeded the facts 
in the case before it had established 
a broad pattern for all war workers; 
that is, for all workers who are or- 
ganized to demand a wage increase. 

The directive, according to opinion 
in the industry, contradicted the 
program set forth on April 27 by 
the President, by whose authority 
alone the board derives its power. 
After the board’s decision was un- 
officially announced, the White 
House allowed vague reports to 
filter out that the President might 
do something to stabilize wages. 
These rumors, however, were not 
confirmed, nor was the “something” 
to be done defined. 

The board’s decision to freeze the 
ratio between living costs and wages 
as of Jan. 1, 1941, negated the re- 
peated statements of the President, 
Donald M. Nelson and Leon Hender- 
son that the people must endure a 
lower standard of living for the 
duration of the war. 

Employer members of the board 

Roger D. Lapham, E. J. McMillan, 
George H. Mead and Horace B. 
Horton—voted with the public mem- 
bers, three college professors and 
a lawyer, although they did so with 
“mixed feelings.” They pointed out 
that their proposal for no wage in- 
crease whatsoever had been voted 
down 8 fo 4. 


In a separate opinion, the em- 
ployer members stated “there should 
be some central body set up to 
stabilize all wages, not only in the 
event of disputes, but also where no 
disputes exist. Government should 
define a national wage policy and 
lay down rules to make its policy 
really effective. We should prevent 
voluntary general wage increases 
which all tend to upset the anti- 
inflation program. 

“No one can deny that any wage 
stabilization program to be effec- 
tive must go hand-in-hand with a 
price fixing program, a price fixing 
of all commodities, including farm 
products. Industry has already ac- 
cepted price ceilings imposed upon 
it products; labor must likewise ac- 
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cept a wage ceiling.” 

Mr. Lapham, steamship company 
executive, who was a member of 
the National Defense Mediation 
Board and a member of the industry- 
labor conference last December 
which led to the establishment of 
the NWLB, issued a separate state- 
ment setting forth impressions 
gained through the various disputes 
which have come before the board 
and its predecessor: 

“As an individual who has no axe 
to grind and who has been forced 
to take it (and not on the chin), 
rather than hand it out, I dare the 
following observations of a most 
general character. 


“1—Management has plenty to 
learn in dealing with such spokes- 
men of labor as they are required 
to deal with. Management must 
learn a technique and philosophy 
now foreign to the great majority 
in its ranks. A suggested motto for 
management is ‘Get wise and face 
realities.’ 


*2—-Labor leaders must learn that 
their high, wide and fancy decade 
is about over and that the World 





War we are now engaged in is really 
going on. 


“3—In these days, industry has 
had taken from it the right to do 
business as usual. Industry has ac- 
cepted orders to convert from peace 
to war production and is doing a 
grand job complying, but even now, 
many plants are idle or partially 
idle because through no fault of 
management, the government has 
shut down operations. 


“4—-Labor leaders still demand 
privileges and favors because they 
have given up the right to strike. 
This is plain bunk, with a capital 
‘B’. What citizen has a right to 
strike in a war for his country’s 
existence? Yet stoppages and slow- 
downs appear to be on the increase 
and the overworked members of this 
National War Labor Board are still 
compelled to take time out because 
of AFL-CIO jurisdictional disputes. 
Even now, through no fault of man- 
agement, production is down or cur- 
tailed because so far the top-side 
leaders of labor have forgotten the 
pledge given at the management- 
labor conference last December 


VOLUTE SPRINGS for light and medium tanks. made in American Locomotive Co.'s 

Chicago Heights. Ill.. plant. With the exception of the spring shop the plant was 

closed down just ten years ago. recently reopened for manufacture of railroad sup- 
plies and war materiel 
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which was that all inter-union quar- 
rels in which the AFL and CIO were 
involved would be abandoned for the 
war period. Mr. William Green and 
Mr. Philip Murray cannot place all 
blame on locals whether autonomous 
or not. 


“5—As an employer member of 
this board, I am grateful for the 
privilege of free speech, one of the 
things we are at war to retain.” 

In their dissenting opinion on the 
maintenance of union membership 
issue, employer members said the 
board “had imposed upon ... these 
companies and the union conditions 
to which the companies are unalter- 
ably opposed in principle, and has 
made the companies unwilling col- 
lection agencies for the unions.” 


AFL Strike Affects 
CIO Steel Operations 


Granite City Steel  Co.’s open- 
hearth steel production was affected 
last week by a strike of 67 American 
Federation of Labor locomotive en- 
gineers on a small railroad deliver- 
ing hot metal from the Granite City 
Pig Iron Co.’s plant. Metal was 
transported by other means, but use 
of cold pigs retarded production. 
The steel company has a contract 
with CIO’s United Steelworkers of 
America. Strike was considered to 
be “a raid” by AFL on the CIO. 


Coking Coal Truck Drivers 
Resume Work Pending Arbitration 


Striking truck drivers who haul 
coal to independent coke ovens in 
the Uniontown, Pa., district resumed 
work last week pending arbitration 
by Dr. Frank Pearson, professor 
of economics at Swarthmore Univer- 
sity. Drivers have accepted his pro- 
posed compromise providing that 
present 50-cent scale be lifted to 75 
cents for trucks up to five tons and 
80 cents for heavier types. In- 
crease would be _ retroactive to 
June 15. 

Settlement will not become effec- 
tive until OPA rules on request for 
higher rates asked by operators. 


Carnegie To Close Tin 
Mill at Canonsburg, Pa. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. last 
week notified employes of its tin 
plate plant at Canonsburg, Pa., that 
production will be discontinued, due 
to war conditions. The hot mills 
will close Aug. 7 but the black pick- 
ling, annealing and cold-rolling de- 
partments will continue until stocks 
have been processed. The tinning 
department will continue to operate 
temporarily on black plate from 
Irvin Works. Many employes will 
be placed at other plants. 
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PRODUCTION . 


Up 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots 


last week increased 


%-point to 98% per cent. 


Five districts advanced, 


two declined and five were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 96 per 
cent; two years ago it was 89% per cent, based on capacity on those dates. 


Youngstown, O.—With 75 open 
hearths and three bessemers in op- 
eration the district rate is down 1 
point to 95 per cent. Sharon Steel 
Corp. reached 100 per cent with six 
open hearths on but Republic Steel 
Corp. took off a furnace. Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. has finished re- 
pairs to a blast furnace stack and 
will relight at once. 

Chicago — Advanced ‘%-point to 
102% per cent, despite a critical 
scrap situation. Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. has relighted its Gary 
No, 2 blast furnace, out since July 
4 for relining, all stacks in the dis- 
trict now being active. 

Buffalo—Unchanged at 93 per 
cent, with 40 of 43 open hearths in 
operation. 

St. Louis—Despite a strike limit- 
ing hot metal delivery to one plant 
production was maintained at 95% 
per cent for the seventh week. 

Detroit—With 22 of the 26 open 
hearths in operation the rate held 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Reek Same 
ended week 
July 25 Change 1941 1940 


Pittsburgh 94.5 + 05 100 86.5 
Chicago . 1025 +05 100 965 
Eastern Pa. . 6 None 95.5 86 
Youngstown . 1 98 85 
Wheeling ..... 80.5 3 93 94 
Cleveland ..... 96.5 = 96 65 
Buffalo ....... 93 None 93 905 
Birmingham 95 None 90 92 
New England 93 +3 85 75 
Cincinnati .... 92 + 35 85.5 85 
St. Louis ..... 95.5 None aN 65 
Detroit ..-..... &% None 88 99 
Average .... 985 4+ 05 *96 *°*89.5 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking ca- 
pacity as of those dates. 








at 85 per cent, four furnaces being 
under repair. 

Central eastern seaboard — Con- 
tinued at 96 per cent for eighth 
week, on moderate scrap supply. 

Cleveland—Lighting of additional 
open-hearth capacity caused a rise 
of 2 points to 96% per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Advanced %-point to 
94% per cent from slight changes 
in active equipment. 

Wheeling—Declined 3 points to 
80% per cent. 

Birmingham—Steady at 95 per 
cent, with 23 open hearths active. 
All 21 blast furnace stacks are pro- 
ducing, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. having blown in its 
relined stack at Ensley, Ala. 

Cincinnati—At $2 per cent, a gain 
of 3% points. 

New England—With two produc- 
ers at capacity the district rate 
rose 3 points to 93 per cent. 


Higgins Cancelation 
‘Only the Beginning’”’ 


WPB officials last week said that 
the Maritime Commission’s order 
halting construction at the Higgins 
Shipbuilding Co. at New Orleans 
was only the beginning of many 
other orders curtailing construction 
of new war plants. 

Cancelation of the Higgins con- 
tract, which involved about $65,000,- 
000, was ascribed to insufficient 
steel for building both shipbuilding 
plants and the ships themselves. 

In the future emphasis will be 
placed on the finished products- 
the ships—rather than the facilities 
to construct them. 

Resultant dislocations are expect- 
ed to be severe, WPB officials ad- 
mitted. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








A. E, R, PETERKA, executive en- 
gineer, manager of the Aircraft 
Products Division, Lamson & 
Sessions Co., Cleveland, has been 
ordered to active duty as a ma- 
jor in the Army Air Force. In 
addition to his duties with the 
company, he is a member of the 
board of directors, Dardelet Thread- 
lock Corp., Detroit, and Aircraft 
Hardware Mfg. Co. Inc., New York, 
He is also a member, War Advisory 
Board, American Society for Metals, 
and chairman of the Cleveland chap- 
ter. 

> 

Dan C. Hungerford has resigned 
as vice president and director, Elas- 
tic Stop Nut Corp., Union, N. J. He 
had been associated with the cor- 
poration since 1936. 

” 

Victor H. Lawrence, since August, 
1941, assistant to president, Otis 
Steel Co., Cleveland, has been named 
general superintendent of the Otis 
Works of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., at Cleveland. 

> 

Hecward M. Dawson, formerly with 
the Detroit office of Jessop Steel 
Co., Washington, Pa., has _ been 
placed in charge of the export de- 
partment, with headquarters in the 
New York district office. Fred Jes- 
sop Wood has taken over Mr. Daw- 
son’s former duties in Detroit. 


* 

William T. Sanferd has been ap- 
pointed service manager, Railroad 
Division, Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. Mr. 
Sanford’s previous connections in- 
clude Hoosick Electric Specialty 
Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, as automotive and 
diesel field engineer; and field: en- 
gineer for Sinclair Refining Co. and 
Socony-Vacuum Co., Chicago. 

. 

A. W. Herrington, president of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
technical adviser to Col. Louis A. 
Johnson on the recent American 
Economic Mission to India, and 
president of Marmon-Herrington 
Co., Indianapolis, has been elected 
to serve for three years as a direc- 
tor, American Society of Military 
Engineers. 


7 

Worthing H. Stone has been pro- 
moted to assistant advertising man- 
ager, Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., and will be in charge of 
advertising for the Railroad, Farm 
Implement, Automotive and Rock 
Bit Divisions. He joined Timken in 
1936 as manager of its exhibit at 
the Great Lakes Exposition in Cleve- 
land, after which he became asso- 
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A. E. R. Peterka 


ciated with the company’s sales pro- 
motion work. 

S. L. Huffman, a member of the 
advertising staff several years, has 
been advanced to manager of the 
New Bureau. He will continue his 
present duties of handling advertis- 
ing of the Steel & Tube Division. 

Peter C. Poss continues his pres- 
ent activities of assistant advertis- 
ing manager, supervising the buy- 
ing of publication space and print- 
ing, and in addition will take over 
publishing of technical information 
for the engineering fraternity, an 
activity which the company plans to 
expand in co-operation with the war 
effort. 

> 

H. S. Landon, the past eight years, 
Chicago and western district sales 
manager, Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp., 
has been transferred to the general 
office at Canton, O., as general man- 
ager of sales. 

The Chicago district office at 1740 
Conway building, will be in charge 
of B. A. Patch, who has been in that 
territory for some years in connec- 
tion with pig iron, alloys and fluor- 
spar Sales. 

. 

William E. Mosher®has been elec- 
ted president, United States Radiator 
Corp., Detroit, succeeding the late 
Elwood S. White. James F, McIntire 
has been made first vice president. 
Mr. McIntire has also been elected 
president, Pacific Steel Boiler Corp., 
succeeding the late Mr. White. 

. 

Edward F. Moran, since Decem- 
her, 1941, X-ray sales manager, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
has been appointed assistant to the 
manager, X-ray division, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. 

Chandler S. Eason, manager of 








the division’s Philadelphia office, 
succeeds Mr. Moran as X-ray man- 
ager. Mr. Eason is succeeded in 
Philadelphia by Frank Thomson III, 
who will also direct sales activities 
of the division’s newly formed 
Middle Atlantic district. 
o 
George Lowe, the past 11 years 
distributor for The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn., for all export 
and Middle Atlantic states sales, has 
been appointed supervisor, new 
business research, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
> 
R. S. Neblett, assistant manager 
of General Electric Co.’s_ turbine 
division, has been appointed to a 
position with the Bureau of Ships, 
United States Navy, Washington. 
Mr. Neblett will be engaged in work 
expediting the manufacture and de- 
livery of geared-turbine propulsion 
sets for Navy ships. 
> 
John W. Livingston has resigned 
as vice president and a director, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
and as general manager of the com- 
pany’s organic chemicals division, 
to join the Rubber Reserve Co., 
Washington, as consulting engineer. 
. 


Walter Hochschild, secretary, and 
Norman Hickman, manager of sales, 
American Metal Co. Ltd., New York, 
have been elected vice presidents. 
Both have been members of the 
board of directors a number of years. 

. 

R. B. Smith, commercial agent, 
Illinois Central system, Peoria, II1., 
has been named assistant coal 
traffic manager, with headquarters 
in Chicago. He has been succeeded 
in Peoria by Charles H. Campbell, 
heretofore commercial agent in Min- 
neapolis. 

> 

Paul F. McLaughlin, Buffalo dis- 
trict chief of the automobile grave- 
yard section of. WPB, has been ap- 
pointed to supervise movement of 
scrap material from dealers’ yards. 

> 

Henry Fishbeck has been trans- 
ferred from the inspection depart- 
ment to the manufacturing depart- 
ment, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corp., 
East Hartford, Conn. He will be 
responsible for materials processing. 

> 

Benjamin F. Parlett Jr. has been 
appointed to the sales staff of Han- 
son-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J. The past several months 
he has been associated with Glenn 
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M, Herring, who for many years has 
represented the company in the 
Pittsburgh territory. Mr. Herring 
is now on duty with the Army as an 
officer in the Air Corps. 

. 

Dr. Andrey A. Potter, dean of en- 
gineering, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. has been named ex- 
ecutive director, National Patent 
Planning Commission, Washington. 

+ 


J. D. Nicholson has been appoint- 
ed general manager, Mine & Smelt- 
er Supply Co., Denver. Oscar H. 
Johnson will continue as vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 

*. 

A. A. Wilsem has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad, with offices in Chicago. 

> 


Harold P. Banks, New York rep- 
resentative for Frank Samuel & 
Co. Inc., Philadelphia, has been 
granted leave of absence to become 
associated with Metals Reserve Co., 
Washington. 

> 

W. H. Cameron, managing direc- 
tor, National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago, retired July 21 after serving 
30 years in that capacity. He is 
succeeded by Ned H. Dearborn, 
since 1934 dean of the division of 
general education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York. 


* 
Howard E, Eagleston has been 
elected vice president in charge of 


governmental relation department, 
Essex Wire Corp., Detroit, with 
headquarters in the Shoreham 
building, Washington. He will also 
represent Paranite Wire & Cable 
Corp., Jonesboro, Ind., and R-B-M 
Mfg. Co., Logansport, Ind. 


> 


H. D. Payne has retired as adver- 
tising manager, Chicago Molded 
Products Corp., Chicago, a post he 
has held 14 years. He is a former 
president, Chicago Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. 


. 


L. E. Newell, formerly chief ex- 
perimental engineer, Jeffery Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, O., has been made 
manager of engineering in charge of 
new designs, . Railway Equipment 
Manufacturing Division, Buda Co., 
Harvey, IIl. 


SJ 


New members of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers war engineer- 
ing command announced by J. C. 
Zeder, chairman and chief engineer 
of Chrysler Corp., include L. R. 
Buckendale, vice president and chief 
engineer, Timken-Detroit Axle Co.; 
Arthur Nutt, vice president of engi- 
neering, Wright Aeronautical Corp.; 
Don Berlin, aircraft engineer. Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; C. G. A. Rosen, 
research director, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co.; Ralph R. Teetor, vice presi- 
dent, Perfect Circle Co., and Earl H. 
Smith, executive engineer, Packard 
Aircraft Engine Division. 





Group Serves Seamless Tube Industry Half Century 





FIFTY years ago these five men started to work for Ohio Seamless Tube Co.. 
Shelby. O.. manufacturing seamless steel tubing from pierced billets imported 
from Sweden. This was the pioneer stage of the seamless tube industry in the 
United States. The plant then employed 75, now has 1000. At first bicycle manu- 
facturers took practically the entire output, now continuous production is for war 
purposes. On the golden anniversary, W. C. Connelly. president. presented a gold 
watch to the five veterans: Frank Mayer. Cloyd Gates. Tom Dillon. Walter Ohman 
and Phil Keller 
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DIED: 


Robert E. Brooke, 70, president 
of the E. & G. Brooke Iron Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa., and a member of 
one of Pennsylvania’s oldest fam- 
ilies of ironmasters, in Williams- 
port, Pa., July 21. 

Furnaces which were the fore- 
runners of the present Brooke 
plants at Birdsboro provided guns 
and ammunition for Washington’s 
army during the Revolution. 

Mr. Brooke was chairman of the 
board of directors of the Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
treasurer of the E. & G. Brooke 
Land Co. and president of the Birds- 
boro Water Co. 

Upon. graduation from § “Yale, 
where he attended Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, he began work as a 
blast furnace clerk at the E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co. He became treas- 
urer in 1899 and had been president 
since 1933. He was made vice presi- 
dent of the Birdsboro Steel Found- 
ry & Machine Co. in 1898 and presi- 
dent in 1912 and had been chairman 
of the board since 1934. 

. > 

Charles L. Cornell. °0. electrical 
engineer and former executive vice 
vresident, Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
and Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., July 18, at Plainfield, N. J. 

> 

Harvey A. Higgins, 76, president. 
Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, at 
his summer home in East Aurora, 
N. Y., July 19. He had been as- 
sociated with the company 42 years. 

> 

W. W. Anderson, sales manager, 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. L., 
July 18. Mr. Anderson also served 
as treasurer, American Supply and 


Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Inc., Pittsburgh. 
> 
Raymond E. Camp, 60, superin- 
tendent of the Scott street works, 


American Steel & Wire Co., Joliet, 
Ill., in that city, July 17. He had 
been associated with the company 
since 1899. 

* 

William W. Fullagar, 57, assistant 
manager, Chicago branch, Crane Co., 
in Evanston, Ill., July 11. 

> 

Martin S. Paine, 80, chairman of 
the board, Magnus Metal Corp., 
New York, July 14, in Queens, N. Y. 

> 

S. Adelbert Ellicson, 80, president, 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co., Chi- 
cago, in that city, July 11. 

> 

Chauncey O. Frisbie, 75, who re- 
tired in September, 1941, after serv- 
ing 14 years as vice president, North 
American Car Corp., Chicago, July 
16, in Philadelphia. 
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“Pay Now for Goods To Be Delivered 
After the War”; Plan Studied by OPA 


WASHINGTON 


“INSTALLMENT selling in re- 
verse” now jis the subject of serious 
study by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. The plan is to encour- 
age consumers to pay now for auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, radios 
and many other consumer goods 
items for postwar delivery. 

The plan, as described by Rolf 
Nugent, of the OPA Consumer Re 
quirements Division, has a number 
of objectives. 

The primary one is to gratify the 
desire of the average citizen to spend 
a portion of his income on goods 
that will improve his or her plane 
of living. _ By siphoning off some of 
this purchasing power during the 
war period, there would be that 
much less money to spend on scarce 
products during the war, so that 
the scheme would fit into the effort 
to fight inflation. 


Transfers of Savings : 


Studies reveal that savings in- 
crease only as income increases. 
Hence the effort to encourage sav- 
ing through the purchase of war 
bonds and stamps has had only a 
limited result to date. A large por- 
tion of the money that has been in- 
vested in war bonds merely has been 
taken out of savings deposits, build- 
ing and loan funds and investments, 
and represents transfers of savings 
rather than new savings. 

There is another reason for giv- 
ing serious thought to the projected 
plan of installment buying in re- 
verse. That is that it is proving 
difficult to formulate devices for 
reducing public purchasing power. 
Almost every plan so far considered 
has some defect. Serious attention 
was given to a payroll deduction 
plan but this would not give results 
on the desired scale since a vast 
amount of income does not come 
out of payrolls. For example, doc- 
tors, dentists and lawyers and many 
others derive large income in the 
aggregate without being on pay- 
rolls. 

Because of the prevailing psychol- 
ogy in regard to saving and spend- 
ing, the contemplated installment 
buying plan would be earmarked as 
a spending plan—not a saving plan. 
At the same time, it actually would 
be a saving plan—because it would 
place money at the disposal of the 
government that otherwise would be 
spent in various ways. Thus this 


money would be available to finance 
the war and would not be used in 
any way that might encourage the 
inflationary trend. 

The plan has not been worked 
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out in all the fine details but has 
been broken down in a rough way 

—and it seems to be practical. Say, 
for example, that a consumer de- 
cided to buy a new automobile for 
delivery after the war or at such 
time as production of automobiles 
was resumed. He would arrange 
with a dealer to pay monthly install- 
ments and at the end of a determined 
period would receive a _ certificate 
representing the approximate sales 
price of the car he elected to buy. 
The dealer would get a 6 per cent 
commission, of which 4 per cent 
would come out of the down pay- 
ment while the remaining 2 per 
cent would be collected by him 
after the payments had been com- 
pleted. 

The Treasury Department would 
receive the money and in compensa- 
tion would allow a 10 per cent dis- 
count to the buyer. That is, a buy- 
er would pay only $900 for a $1000 
certificate. Mr. Nugent points out 
that this would be somewhat of a 
gamble on the part of the Treasury 
Department since the Treasury 
would lose in the event that the war 
comes to a quick end. On the other 
hand, the Treasury would be the 
gainer in the event of a long war. 
At any rate, the Treasury Depart- 
ment would have the use of this 
money during the war. 

The plan provides for utilization 
of agencies that normally are used 


in financing purchases of automo- 
biles and other durable consumer 
goods, the commission to the financ- 
ing company to be, say, around 2 
per cent. This would not bring any 
great profit to such companies, At 
the same time it would prevent 
them from being forced out of busi- 
ness, a prospect that faces many of 
them in view of the sharply reduced 
amount of consumer business that 
no longer is being offered from 
financing. 

The plan, it is said, would be bene- 
ficial in various ways. It would 
prevent a complete dismemberment 
of organized endeavor that will be 
vitally important. It would give 
automobile manufacturers and other 
durable consumer goods manufac- 
turers some incentive to continue 
advertising their products, in the 
knowledge that through advertising 
and sales effort they might emerge 
from the war with a _ well-filled 
order book that would simplify 
their readjustment to peacetime 
economy. It would give sales or- 
ganizations and financing organiza- 
tions an incentive to stay in ex- 
istence and carry on their normal 
functions and thus be in a position 
to help cushion the shock ‘of the 
war’s end. 

The plan, as contemplated in a 
preliminary way, allows’ certain 
flexibilities for consumers. Say a 
consumer arranged with his dealer 
to buy a certain make and model 
automobile and that later on, after 
cars became available, he decided 
he would rather have another make 
or model. In that event he would 
have the privilege of changing over 
to the car of his choice, without any 





Huge Crane Lifts Damaged War Birds 





THIS photograph, passed by Army censors. shows a crane developed recently 
by the Army at Wright Field. Dayton. O. for clearing an air field of damaged 
craft while the field is under attack, so that other planes may take off and land 


without delay. 


hour. Here it is lifting a Consolidated B-24, four-motored bomber. 








It can carry a load of 60,000 pounds at a speed of 18 miles an 


NEA photo 
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loss of. the money he paid for his 
certificate. Such a stipulation, it is 
thought, would be highly desirable 
from the standpoint of competition 
among the various manufacturers. 

The customer would have the 
right to cancel the deal at any time 
should he so desire. In that event 
he would get all the money he has 
paid in with the exception of the 
commissions absorbed by the deal- 
er and finance company. The plan, 
however, would stress the fact that 
a deal of this kind would automat- 
ically give the consumer a priority 
delivery after the product became 
available, and that by cancelling the 
deal the customer would lose this 
priority at a time when such a pri- 
ority was an important factor in ob- 
taining delivery. 

It is felt by those who are formu- 
lating the plan that it would bring 


many benefits. The possibilities in 
reference to television, as an exam- 
ple, are considered by Mr. Nugent. 
Television has great possibilities but 
they cannot be developed under pres- 
ent conditions. However, if manu- 
facturers now could promote the 
sale of television sets for delivery 
after the war, or after their produc- 
tion is resumed, we could emerge 
from the war with a real television 
industry with all that that entails 
in reference to our national econ- 
omy. 

In short, it is felt that the adop- 
tion of this plan would not only 
serve effectively in checking the 
trend towards inflation during the 
emergency period, but that it would 
contribute in an important way 
toward easing the problem of con- 
verting from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. 
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M ORDERS 


M-63-a (Amendment): Imports of Stra- 
tegic Materials, effective July 15. Pro 
vides goods on List 111 may move with- 
out restriction if shipped overland or 
by air from Canada or Mexico. Inland 
waterways included by amendment, 
affecting principally traffic movements 
on Great Lakes and Puget Sound. 


M-150 (Amendment): Xylol and Xyloel 
Range Aromatic Materials derived 
from coal tar included in materials 
uhder control of order. 

M-191: Lithium Compounds, effective 
Sept. 1. Will be placed under complete 
allocation. Requests to be filed on 
Form PD-585; producers’ reports on 
Form PD-586. Deliveries of 25 pounds 
or less per month exempted. 


L ORDERS 


L-26: Farm Machinery and Repair Parts, 
effective July 14. Original order reis- 
sued with only minor changes in lan- 
guage. Supplementary orders L-26-a, 
b, c, and d and all amendments re- 
main in force. 


L-52 (Amendment): Bicycles and Parts, 
effective July 17. Permits manufacture 
of approximately 100,000 Victory mod- 
el bicycles between July 1 and Aug. 31. 

L-54-c (Amendment): Office Machinery, 
effective July 18. Exempts specially de- 
signed machine in process at time of 
original order from production quotas. 

L-131: Officer’s Insignia, Prohibits use 
of critical materials in military insig- 
nia, but permits limited use of cop- 
per in “gold color” insignia. 

L-157: Hand Tools Simplification, effec- 
tive Aug. 9. Prohibits use of alloy 
steels in any shovels except those used 
in direct mining operations, and simpli- 
fles sizes and standards of shovels, 
spades, scoops and telegraph spoons. 


P ORDERS 


*-58 (Amendment): Supplies for Seuth 
American Mines, effective July 14. 
Grants higher preference ratings to 
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South American copper mines for 
maintenance and operating supplies, 
as follows: A-l-a for 25 per cent of 
dollar value of material ordered; A-1-d 
for 35 per cent and A-3 for remainder 


PRICE SCHEDULES 
REGULATIONS 

No. 3 (Amendment): Zinc Scrap Mate- 
rials and Secondary Slab Zinc, effective 
July 21. Establishes transportation 
charge scale to be applied by selle: 
delivering material in own vehicle or 
private carrier. 

No. 2 (Amendment): Aluminum Scrap 
and Secondary Ingot, effective July 21. 
Establishes transportation charge 
scale to be applied by seller deliver- 
ing material in own or private carrier 


No. 8 (Amendment): Nickel Scrap, ef- 
fective July 21. Establishes transpor- 
tation charge scale to be applied by 
seller delivering material in own or 
private carrier. 


No. 12 (Amendment): Brass Mill Scrap, 
effective July 21. Establishes transpor- 
tation charge scale to be applied by 
seller delivering material by own or 
private carrier. 


No. 70 (Amendment): Lead Scrap Mate- 
rials, effective July 21. Establishes 
transportation charge scale to be ap- 
plied by seller delivering material by 
own or private carrier. 

Ne. 20 (Amendment): Copper Scrap and 
Copper Alley Scrap. Establishes trans- 
portation charge scale to be applied 
by seller delivering material in own 
or private carrier. 

No. 138 (Amendment): Ferromanganese, 
effective July 25. Establishes maximum 
orices for ferromanganese briquettes. 





Price Regulation No 159, fabri- 
cated reinforcing bars, has been 
amended to exempt fabricator from 
filing reports on inventories and 
transactions. Amendment also sim- 
plified procedure for determining 
prices for mill and random stock. 


FINANCIAL 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Brackenridge, Pa., reports consoli- 
dated net profit in second quarter 
1942 as $1,205,565, compared with 
$1,449,183 in second quarter 1941. 
Net earnings in first six months of 
1942 totaled $2,436,991, against $4.,- 
169,347 in the period last year. Pro- 
vision for normal taxes in first half 
1942 was $1,536,600, excess profits 
tax reserve amounted to $5,038,300, 
and reserve for anticipated tax in- 
creases totaled $750,000. 


Continental Steel Corp. 


Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., reports second quarter net 
profit of $234,410, compared with 
$169,337 in preceding period and 
$324,435 in the period last year. 
Six months net totaled $403,747, 
against $637,558 in comparable pe- 
riod of 1941. 


Sharon Steel Corp. 


Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., 
reports net profit in second quar- 
ter amounted to $386,900, compared 
with $285,988 in the period last year. 


Interlake Iron Corp. 


Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago, 
and subsidiaries report a net profit 


of $247,840 for the quarter ended 
June 30, after depreciation, amor- 
tization and tax provisions. Earn- 


ings are equal to 12 cents a share 
on 2,000,C00 shares of stock. 

In the June quarter of 1941, in- 
come was $524,469, equal to 26 
cents a share; earnings during the 
first quarter this year were $444,762, 
or 22 cents a share. 


M. A. Hanna Co. 


M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, re- 
ports first half net income of $1,- 
834,730, compared with $1,572,543 
in same period of 1941. Provision 
for federal taxes, estimated on the 
basis of rates proposed by Con- 
gressional Ways and Means Com 
mittee, was $790,578; excess profits 
taxes, estimated on same basis, 
were $335,000. Second quarter net 


profit totaled $1,029,870, against 
$825,333 in comparable period otf 
prior year. 
A. M. Castle & Co. 

A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, 


earned net profit of $212,418 in first 
six months of this year, compared 
with $409,555 in first half a year 
ago. June quarter net profit 
amounted to $105,185, against $107,- 
233 in same 1941 quarter. 
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Revised PRP forms must be filed by Aug. 10. Allocation classifica- 
tion symbols not required . . . Sentiment in favor of subsidies as 
price control measure gaining 


WASHINGTON 


MANUFACTURERS who are re- 


quired to obtain priority assistance 
under the Production Requirements 
Plan must file the revised Form 
PD-25-a with WPB not later than 
Aug. 10 to obtain assistance for 
the fourth quarter, Amory Hough- 
ton, Director General for Operations 
announced last week in releasing 
the new forms, 

Return of the forms by Aug. 10 
will mean that for the first time 
WPB will be able to process the 
individual applications with a full 
knowledge of the overall supplies 
and requirements picture. In addi- 
tion, elimination of Form PD-275 
and simplification of PD-25-a will 
make it easier for the manufactur- 
er to meet the deadline. 


Forms To Be Mailed 


“The direction of the flow of 
critical materials throughout the 
American industrial system has be- 
come our most critical industrial 
problem,” Mr. Hougton said in a 
letter to applicants under PRP. 
“Successful administration rests en- 
tirely upon the accumulation of 
factual information relative to your 
consumption of and requirements 
for these materials, the demand for 
which is so far in excess of their 
supply. The effective implementa- 
tion of the war effort depends in 
large part, therefore, on your 
prompt filing of a properly com- 
pleted PD-25-A.” 

Mr. Houghton also pointed out 
that the fourth quarter application 
forms have been designed in accord- 
ance with the definitely established 
policy of WPB to make the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan the pri- 
mary instrument of the priorities 
system. “Recent rumors that PRP 
is going to be ‘scrapped’ for the 
fourth quarter are completely with- 
out foundation,” he said. 

With few exceptions, all users 
of metals in certain forms in excess 
of $5000 a quarter must operate 
under PRP. 

The Office of Operations empha- 
sized that manufacturers now oper- 
ating under PRP will receive Form 
PD-25-a through the mails, and will 
not have to go to their WPB field 
office or write to Washington. 

The office also warned that be- 
cause of the time necessary to de- 
termine total requirements and 


make allotments to industries, proc- 
essing of individual PD-25-a applica- 
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tions will not be completed until 
September. Those who file the 
form are therefore asked not to 
write to WPB inquiring about the 
return of their applications. 

The new PD-25-a, changed in a 
number of important respects, 
serves as the basis on which the 
Requirements Committee will de- 
termine total requirements for 
critical metals for the fourth quar- 
ter by industries. 

It is also the manufacturer’s ap- 
plication to WPB for preference 
rating assistance in buying author- 
ized quantities of critical materials. 

Questions which might arise be- 
fore Aug. 10 in connection with the 
definition of a manufacturer’s prod- 
ucts should be addressed to the 
Bureau of the Census, Reference 
CMR, Washington. 

Applicants will not be required 
to submit the information called 
for by the Allocation Classification 
System. 


J. W. O'Leary Leaves 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


John W. O'Leary, chairman of 
the board, Arthur J. O’Leary & Son 
Co., Chicago, steel products manu- 
facturers, has resigned as chairman 
of the executive committee, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, to 
devote full time to production. 


E. L. Resler, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has joined 
the WPB Iron and Steel Branch 
as assistant to Reese Taylor, -chief. 
He succeeds R. L. Houston of the 
International Machine Co. 


6-Month Supply of Functional 
Replacement Parts Permitted 


Inventories representing a _ six- 
month supply of functional replace- 
ment parts for machinery and 
equipment may now be carried by 
those wholesalers and distributors 
subject to the terms of Suppliers 
Inventory Limitation Order L-63. 


This change, and others which 
exempt entirely machinery § and 
equipment costing in excess of $500, 
and any material subject to ration- 
ing by the OPA, from the restric- 
tions of the inventory limitation 
order, is effected by Exemption No. 
6 to L-63. 

Reason for the exemptions is the 
fact that the items covered are in- 
herently slow-moving, but neverthe- 








less must be carried in stock if a 
dealer is to perform his function 
in the distribution system. Other 
inventory restrictions contained in 
various “L” and “M” orders are not 
affected by the action. 

Exemption No. 6 permits a dis- 


tributor, in calculating his inven- 
tory, to exclude the exempted items 
if he also excludes their value in 
determining total sales on which 
his permissible inventory is based. 


Restrict Use of Copper in 
Building Construction 

Use of copper and copper base 
alloy is forbidden in building con- 
struction by Conservation Order M- 
9-c-4, issued by the Director Gen- 
eral for Operations. The order does 
not, however, affect wiring. 

To conserve copper urgently need- 
ed in the war production, the order 
forbids delivery, acceptance of de- 
ivery, or use, installation or con- 
nection, of any copper or copper 
base alloy pipe, tubing or building 
material containing 5 per cent or 
more copper except by specific au- 
thorization by the Director Gen- 
eral. Exceptions are uses of 25 
pounds or less to repair a building 
where the metal so used is to re- 
place copper building material pre- 
viously installed, and use by the 
armed services within the terms of 
the regulation entitled “Prohibited 
Items for Construction Work.” 


Subsidies as Price Control 
Measure Gaining Favor 


Sentiment in favor of subsidies 
to prevent prices from going up 
appears to be gaining here. This 
certainly is true as far as officials 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is concerned. They feel it will 
be cheaper in the end to pay out sub- 
sidies and thus prevent price in- 
creases that would hasten the infla- 
tionary trend. Hence it is expected 
that the $40,000,000 subsidy on coal 
shipments to New England, due to 
increased freight rates, will be fol- 
lowed by other government expendi- 
tures of this kind to absorb higher 
production and transportation costs. 

At the same time, subsidies are 
not popular, even among those who 
favor them. This is because of a 
number of reasons, In the first place, 
subsidies are subject to abuse of 
various types. When government 
money is handed out, politics and 
pressule blocks become factors. An- 
other factor is that when business 
men have to ask the government for 
subsidies in order to keep from go- 
ing into bankruptcy there is a cer- 
tain amount of degradation on their 
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aun ‘‘PUT IT ON THE BLANCHARD’’ 


WITHIN .0O0OO0O07’ 


Here are semi-cast steel compressor heads being ground on 
a No. 11 Blanchard Surface Grinder to the almost unbelievable 
flatness of .000007”—(that’s seven millionths of an inch). 
The finish measures 6 micro inches. Yet this is a regular pro- 


duction job in a leading electrical products manufacturing 


plant. The heads are 7” in diameter and 354” thick. .005” of 


stock is ground off one surface. Production averages 40 parts 
per hour. 

Fast, accurate and easy to operate, this smallest Blanchard 
Grinder has proved to be profitable for either tool work or 


small lot production. 


Send for your copy of the No. 11 catalog today. 


Grinding compressor heads on the No. 11 


Blanchard Grinder 


Send for your free copy 
of “Work Done on the 
Blanchard.” This book 
shows over 100 actual jobs 
where the Blanchard Prin. 
ciple is earning profits for 


Blanchard owners. 


Tre BLANCHARD macnuineE COMPANY 


S44 STATE STREET, CANMNBRLO S  e 
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part, and this has a bad effect on 
morale. Another factor is that gov- 
ernment subsidies automatically 
serve to restrict freedom of the in- 
dividual. Still another is that wide- 
spread use of subsidies would lead 
to more government bureaucracy. 
Hence the use of subsidies now is 
coming to be looked upon as far 
from an ideal aid in the battle 
against inflation. It is seen merely 
as the best choice between two evils. 


Stovemakers To Figure Steel” 
Consumption on Quarterly Basis 


The limited number of manufac- 
turers permitted to produce domes- 
tic cooking appliances and heating 
stoves after July 31 may figure 
their allowed consumption of iron 
and steel, subsequent to June 30, 
on a quarterly, rather than a 
monthly, basis. 

Amendment No. 2 to Limitation 
Order L-23-c makes this change, as 
the original provisions made it dif- 
ficult to fill large orders and did 
not take into account seasonal pat- 
terns of the industry. 

Only those manufacturers whose 
sales for the year ended June 30, 
1941, totaled less than $2,000,000 
and who are located outside the 
“labor shortage areas” as listed in 
L-23-c may continue production 
after the end of this month. 

Permitted consumption of iron 
and steel during any calendar quar- 
ter is three times 70 per cent of a 
manufacturer’s average monthly 
use for cooking appliances during 
the base period, and three times 50 
per cent of the average amount 
which went monthly into heating 
stoves, during the same time. 


Many Investigations for War 
Agencies Completed by FTC 


Federal Trade Commission last 
week announced it has undertaken 
and completed many investigations 
for the WPB, OPA, War and Navy 
Departments, Office of Censorship 
and other agencies. 

For the WPB, the commission has 
made the following investigations 
of priorities compliance: Steel, 31 
companies; copper and copper scrap, 
88 companies; copper ingots, 83 com- 
panies; jewel bearings, 172 com- 
panies; silverware, 19 companies; 
and metal working machines, 406 
companies. 

Investigation of the processors 
and users of chromium and nickel, 
717 companies, is nearly completed, 
and an investigation of aluminum 
foundries, covering approximately 
947 companies, recently was initi- 
ated. 

Studies recently undertaken for 
the OPA and now in progress relate 
to costs, prices and profits covering 
a large number of products made 
by 31 steel producing companies, 
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including all of the larger organi- 
zations. 

Financial data concerning corpo- 
rations operating in 84 of the prin- 
cipal strategic materials industries 
are being compiled in a broad sur- 
vey of corporation financial reports. 
This project includes about 4500 
corporations from which the com- 
mission obtained consolidated finan- 
cial reports covering the operations 
of approximately 7000 corporations. 


More Industry Advisory 
Committees Appointed 


Additional industry advisory com- 
mittees in the metalworking field 
were announced last week by T. 
Spencer Shore, chief of the Division 
of Industry Advisory Committees. 


Steam Surface Condenser 

R. M. Hatfield, consultant, WPB Pow- 
er Branch, government presiding officer. 

Committee members: J. W. Anne, El- 
liott Co., Jeannette, Pa.; M. L. Carson, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; 
Fred W. Chipman, International Engi- 
neering Inc., Framingham, Mass.; Wil- 
liam M. Kennedy, Condenser Service & 
Engineering Co., Hoboken, N. J.; Frank 
Schubert, Schubert-Christy Corp., St. 
Louis. 

Lead Pigment 

Erwin Vogelsang, chief, Tin and Lead 
Branch, government presiding officer. 

Committee members: John Allegaert, 
United Color & Pigment Co., Newark, 
N. J.; J. M. Bowlby, The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Co., Cincinnati; Arthur F. Brown, 
Imperial Paper & Color Corp., Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; F. O. Case, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Chicago; S. B. Coolidge 
Jr.. The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land; John R. MacGregor, John R. Mac- 
Gregor Lead Co., Chicago; C. H. Rup- 
precht, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Fletcher W. Rockwell, 
National Lead Co., New York; P. E. 
Sprague, The Glidden Co., Cleveland; 
William Wilke Jr.. Hammond Lead Prod- 
ucts Inc., Hammond, Ind. 


Primary Lead Producers 


Erwin Vogelsang, chief, Tin and Lead 
Branch, government presiding officer. 

Committee members: F. H. Brownell, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York; F. F. Colcord, U. S. Smelting Re- 
fining & Mining Co. Inc., New York; C. H. 
Crane, St. Joseph Lead Co., New York; 


R. E. Dwyer, Anaconda Copper Mining ° 


Co., New York; S. A. Easton, Bunker Hill 
& Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., 
Kellogg, Idaho; Norman Hickman, The 
American Metal Co. Ltd., New York; 
A. G. Mackenzie, Utah Metal Mine Op- 
erators Association, Salt Lake City 
Utah; F. E. Wormser, Lead Industries 
Association, New York. 


Radio Replacement Parts 


Frank H. McIntosh, chief, Radio Sec- 
tion Communications Branch, govern- 
ment presiding officer. 

Committee members: James P. Quam, 
Quam-Nichols Co., Chicago; T. A. White, 
Jensen Radio Mfg. Co., Chicago; Ray F. 
Sparrow, P. R. Mallory & Co., Indian- 
apolis; Octave Blake, Cornell-Dubilier 
Electric Corp., South Plainfield, N. J.; 
I. A. Mitchell, United Transformer Corp., 
New York; Victor Mucher, Clarostat 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ernest Sear- 
ing, International Resistance Co., Phila- 
delphia; Jerome J. Kahn, Standard Trans- 
former Corp., Chicago; R. C. Sprague, 
Sprague Specialties Co., North Adams, 
Mass.; F. R. Hopkins, Girard-Hopkins 
Co., Oakland, Calif.; F. P. Kenyon, Ken- 
yon Transformer Co. Inc., New York; 
W. M. Kohring, Continental Carbon Inc., 
Cleveland; Edwin I. Guthman, E. I. 


juthman & Co. Inc., Chicago. 


Metallic Lead Products 


Erwin Vogelsang, chief, Tin and Lead 
Branch, government presiding officer. 

Committee members: J. M. Bowlby, The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cincinnati; Nor- 
man Hickman, The American Metal Co. 
Ltd., New York; W. M. Brooks, E. J. 
Brooks Co., Newark, N. J.; David N. Bur- 
russ Jr., The Glidden Co., Hammond, 
Ind.; Roger H. Cutting, Northwest Lead 
Co., Seattle; B. F. Ewell, Rochester Lead 
Works Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; R. A. Gar- 
diner, Gardiner Metal Co., Chicago; Wi1- 
son S. Yerger, Imperial Type Metal Co., 
Philadelphia; S. N. Hightower, Evans 
Metal Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Alfred P. Knapp. 
American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York; L. Muscat, United American Met 
als Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Oscar E. 
Planteroth, Marks Lissberger & Son Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; Fletcher W 
Rockwell, National Lead Co., New York: 
Damon Wack, National Bearing Metals 
Corp., St. Louis. 


Advisory Committee On 
Chemical Processes Named 


Appointment of a committee of 
distinguished chemists to advise the 
government on technical processes 
has been announced by Dr. Ernest 
W. Reid, chief, Chemicals Branch, 
WPB. The committee will pass 
upon the relative merits of compet- 
ing chemical processes in the war 
effort. 

It will be headed by Dr. Donald B. 
Keyes, chief consultant to the 
Branch and professor of chemical 
engineering, University of Illinois. 
Members are: 

Dr. Marston T. Bogart, Belgrade 
Lakes, Me., emeritus professor of or- 
ganic chemistry, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Joel H. Hildebrand, Berke- 
ley, Calif., dean, College of Chemis- 
try, University of California; Dr. 
S. C. Lind, Minneapolis, dean, Insti- 
tute of Technology, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Frank C. Whitmore, 
State College, Pa., dean, School of 
Chemistry and Physics, Pennsy)- 
vania State College; Dr. Gustavus J. 
Esselen, Boston, president, Gustavus 
J. Esselen Inc.; Carl S. Miner, Chi- 
cago, director, Miner Laboratories; 
Dr. Foster D. Snell, New York, 
president, Foster D. Snell Inc.; 
Charles O. Brown, New York, con- 
sulting chemical engineer; Dr. 
Charles R. Downs, New York, vice 
president, Weiss & Downs Inc.; Sid- 
ney D. Kirkpatrick, editor, Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering; and 
Dr, Fred R. Rhodes, Ithaca, N. Y., 
director, School of Chemical Engi- 
neering, Cornell University. 


Lithium Compounds To Be 
Placed Under Allocation 


A complete allocation system for 
lithium compounds will be _ insti- 
uted, starting Sep. 1, Order M-191 
provides for monthly requests for 
lithium compounds on Form PD-585 
and reports from producers on PD- 
586. 
Deliveries of 25 pounds or less in 
any one month are exempted from 
the restrictions of the order. 
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Standardization of All Hand Tools 


Ordered by War Production Board 


WASHINGTON 


TO CONSERVE iron, steel and 
other critical materials, simplifica- 
tion of sizes and standards of all 
hand tools has been ordered in Limi- 
tation Order L-157. 

First tools to be covered by the 
order will be hand shovels, spades, 
scoops and telegraph spoons. 


A schedule which accompanies 
the order provides for simplification 
of these tools in the next few 
weeks. After Aug. 9, no material 
for their manufacture may be sup- 
plied to any producer. unless it con- 
forms to the standards set forth 
under the schedule. After the end 
of August, tools which do not con- 
form to the schedule may not be 
manufactured or delivered by any 
producer, or accepted by anyone 
from any producer. 


Among_.other things, the schedule 
prohibits the use of alloy steel in 
any shovels except those used in 
direct mining operations. It is also 
designed to reduce inventories in 
the hands of manufacturers and 
distributors, since they will not 
carry sO many grades. In addition, 


it will make possible a more order- 
ly purchasing policy on the part of 
manufacturers, thereby facilitating 
rolling mill schedules. 

Concentration of production on 
fewer lines will release forging 
presses and other productive facili- 
ties for the manufacture of such 
items as tank tracks, special tools 
for the Army, and forgings of vari- 
ous kinds, and will add to the in- 
dustry’s capacity for heat treating 
armor plates. 

Order L-157 authorizes the issu- 
ance from time to time of more 
schedules, establishing simplified 
practices with respect to _ types, 
sizes, forms, specifications, or other 
qualifications for any hand tools. 


. 


Authorize Above-Ceiling Prices 
For Tools, Pending OPA Rulings 


To speed the war effort, makers 
of new machine tools have been au- 
thorized to enter into contracts and 
make deliveries at prices above es- 
tablished maximum levels’. while 
awaiting formal rulings from the 
OPA on the petitions they must 





Part of One Day’s Production at Hudson Plant 
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THIS completed line of antiaircraft guns represents only a part of one day's 

production at the U. S. Naval Ordnance plant operated by Hudson Motor Car Co. 

in Detroit. The 20-millimeter Oerlikem guns are leaving the plant daily in large 

numbers. They are mounted on American ships for protection against dive 
bombers. NEA photo 
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file when they seek increased prices. 

The authority was granted in 
Amendment No. 12 to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 67, which provides 
maximum prices for new machine 
tools. 

The purpose of the amendment, 
OPA announced, is “to eliminate 
possible delays in entering into the 
production of critically needed ma 
chine tools and extras.” 


Special Industrial Machinery 
Branch of WPB Dissolved 


The Special Industrial Machinery 
Branch of WPB has been dissolved 
and work of the branch will be as 
signed to other WPB branches. 

Operations of the Special Indus- 
trial Machinery Branch have been 
tied in closely with other WPB 
branches, and it is believed that 
more efficient administration can 
be achieved if this work is delegated 
to the branches most concerned with 
it. 

Six sections were continued with 
in the branch. These were: Food 
processing machinery; pulp and 
paper, printing and publishing ma- 
chinery; petroleum machinery; 
chemical and allied machinery; tex- 
tile and shoe machinery; and gener 
al industrial machinery, such as 
woodworking, lumber, saw mill ma- 
chinery, plastics and tire molding 
machinery, cement, stone and cera 
mics machinery. 

Under the realignment. the food 
processing machinery section, which 
has jurisdiction over machinery such 
as bakery, dairy, ice-cream manu- 
facturing, grain mill, oil mill, can 
ning. etc., as well as packaging 
machinery of all kinds, will be trans 
ferred complete to the General In- 
dustrial Equipment Branch. 

Pulp and paper machinery will be 
transferred to the Pulp and Paper 
Branch and printing and publish- 
ing machinery to the Printing and 
Publishing Branch. Petroleum ma. 
chinery will be removed from WPB 
operations and assigned to the Of- 
fice of Petroleum Co-ordinator. 

Both textile and shoe machinery 
will be transferred to the Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Branch. The 
Chemicals Branch will have super- 
vision over plastics machinery and 
the Rubber Branch will have charge 
of tire molding machinery. All 
other general industrial machinery 
formerly handled by the Special 
Industrial Machinery Branch will be 


assigned, for the present, to the 
General Industrial Equipment 
Branch. 


Iron mines near Capava, state of 
Miranda, Venezuela, will start op 
erations soon with production esti- 
mated at 10,000,000 tons of ore an- 
nually, according to reports to 
Washington. 
















































































Scale of Permissible Transportation 


Charges for Scrap Metal Established 


WASHINGTON 


SIMPLIFIED procedure for de- 
termining permissible transporta- 
tion charges of zinc, lead, copper, 
brass mill, aluminum and _ nickel 
scrap when delivered from point of 
shipment to the purchaser in sel- 
ler’s own conveyance was announced 
last week by OPA. 

Previously, certain nonferrous 
metal scrap price schedules pro- 
vided that when delivery was made 
in the seller’s conveyance, the trans- 
portation charge should not exceed 
the charge which would be appli- 
cable on an identical shipment by 
the lowest available commercial 
transportation rate. 

Amendments to the six nonferrous 
metal scrap schedules now provide 
that when transportation to the 
buyer’s receiving point is by a 
vehicle owned or controlled by the 
seller, or is by private carrier not 
owned or controlled by the buyer, 
the following maximum transporta- 
tion charges are authorized. 


Distance in miles Dollars per ton 


Other non- 
But ferrous 

Over not over Aluminum metal 
is aid A A ee >, 1.10 
10 ae... 1.80 1.25 
 -_ ms 6 : 1.95 1.35 
a... 2.10 1.45 
25 30 2.25 1.55 
30 35 2.40 1.65 
35 40.. 2.55 1.75 
40 50 2.80 1.90 
50 60 3.00 2.05 
60 70 3.20 2.20 
70 80 3.40 2.35 
80 SO 3.60 2.50 
90 100 3.80 2.65 
100 110 3.95 2.75 
110 120 4.10 2.85 
120 130 4.25 2.95 
130 140 4.40 3.05 
140 150 4.55 3.15 
150 160 4.70 3.25 
160 170 4.85 3.35 
170 180. . 5.00 3.45 
180 190. . 5.15 3.55 
190 200 5.30 3.65 
200 210 5.45 3.75 
210 220. . 5.60 3.85 
220 230... 5.75 3.95 
230 240 5.90 4.05 
240 240.. 6.05 4.15 
Ee 260... 6.20 4.25 
260 270 6.35 4.35 
270 280 6.50 4.45 
280 290 6.65 4.55 
290 300 6.80 4.65 


For distances of more than 300 
miles, the maximum charge is based 
on the lowest railroad carload rate 
applicable to shipments of the 
same commodity. 


Any bridge, tunnel or ferry tolls 
incurred in connection with deliv- 
eries of less than 300 miles may be 
added to the amount set forth in 
the scale. The distance is deter- 
mined by the shortest public high- 
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wav route available to the shipner. 

The point of shipment is defined 
as the place where the commodity 
is loaded on the truck. In the event 
of partial loading at two or more 
pickup points, the charge for each 
portion is based on the distance 
from the point of loading to the 
delivery point. 

One purpose of the amendment, 
Price Administrator Henderson said, 
is to remove any possible induce- 
ment to unnecessarily long hauls 
of materials and thereby to conserve 
supplies of rubber, gasoline and 
transportation equipment. 

The new scale of transportation 
charges is authorized for the scrap 
metals in the following amend- 


ments to revised price schedules: 

Amendment No. 2 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 3 on zine scrap 
materials and secondary slab zinc. 

Amendment No, 4 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 70 on lead mate. 
rials; secondary lead, _ including 
calking lead; battery lead scrap, 
and primary and secondary anti- 
monial lead. 

Amendment No. 4 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 2 on aluminum 
scrap and secondary ingot. 

Amendment No. 5 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 2 on aluminum 
scrap and secondary ingot. 

Amendment No. 5 to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 8 on pure nickel scrap, 
monel metal scrap, stainless steel 
scrap, and other scrap materials 
containing nickel; secondary monel 
ingot, secondary monel shot, and 
secondary copper-nickel shot. 

Similar amendments incorporat- 
ing the scale for copper and brass 
scrap also have been issued. 


Bureau of Mines Develops Instruments 


To Aid in Reclaiming Zinc, Lead Ores 


THOUSANDS of tons of zinc and 
lead ore will be brought into pro- 
duction with the aid of sensitive 
instruments developed by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Dr. R. R. Sayers, 
director, announced last week. 

These instruments, by amplifying 
and recording subaudible noises that 
indicate pressure zones in rock and 
warn of impending falls of ground 
in workings, make it possible to re- 
cover with relative safety zinc and 
lead ore now tied up in old mine 
pillars that have been left standing 
to support the roof during earlier 
mining operations, Dr. Sayers 
stated. 

Within the past two months, bu- 
reau engineers under direction of 
C. F. Jackson, head mining engineer, 
and McHenry Mosier, principal min- 
ing engineer, have tested their equip- 
ment in large zinc-lead mines of the 
tri-state district of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. These tests 
proved that many pillars can be re- 
moved, thus providing much-needed 
ore, while protecting miners’ lives 
and leaving surface buildings and 
terrain undamaged. 

In one mine several large pillars 
of ore recently were taken out while 
Bureau engineers listened through 
their “geophones” and instruments 
for subaudible warning noises, am- 
plified electrically up to 10 million 
times. Plans have been made for 
immediate removal of 13 pillars, 
estimated to contain 30,000 tons of 
ore of a grade two and a half times 
higher than the previous average 





from this mine. There are many 
other pillars in the same mine that 
probably will yield similar quanti- 
ties of ore. 

“It may now be stated with con- 
siderable confidence that in this dis- 
trict a large part of the ore tied up 
in pillars and previously thought 
to be unrecoverable can be removed 
safely under the methods developed 
by the bureau,” Dr. Sayers said. 

Exact amount of ore which may 
be reclaimed from tri-state district 
pillars and converted into metal in 
industry’s smelters, cannot be de- 
termined, Dr. Sayers said, but the 
quantity will be large. The meth- 
od can be applied to pillar robbing 
in other mines producing iron, cop- 
per or other ores where open-stope 
mining methods are employed. 

It was emphasized that much of 
this potential ore could be brought 
to the smelters within a compara- 
tively short time because it is in de- 
veloped mines that already have 
mining equipment and transporta- 
tion facilities. Mines that have been 
closed down and others that are 
nearing the end of their resources 
could be made to yield large quan- 
tities of ore with very little prepara- 
tion or new equipment, it was said. 


Zinc deposits believed to be im- 
portant have been found near the 
Labrador border and a zinc refinery 
is under consideration with govern- 
ment aid of $1,000,000, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 
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Large Power Development Program 


Advocated by Brookings Institution 


WASHINGTON 

SHORTAGE of power sufficient 
to impede the war production effort 
eventually will occur unless a com- 
prehensive program of expansion, 
conservation and more effective 
power utilization is undertaken in 
the immediate future. This is the 
conclusion of a survey of power 
productive capacity in relation to 
prospective demand by the Brook- 
ings Institution. The report was 
prepared by Dr. Louis Marlio, 
French economist and engineer, now 
a member of the institution’s regu- 
lar staff. 

The war economy, including both 
civilian and military production, will 
require tremendous quantities of 
power in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, and especially in the electro- 


metallurgical and electrochemical in- 
dustries. 


Total requirements for 1944—if 
the war lasts that long—are esti- 
mated to be nearly 50 per cent in 
excess of those for 1941. In spite 
of all the efforts that may be put 
forth in the technical and adminis- 
trative field, and with curtailment 
of domestic consumption, the exist- 
ing generating capacity will not be 
able to meet the added requirements, 
Dr. Marlio estimates. 

The increase in power demand 
in the present year has been moder- 
ate due to the fact that the coun- 
try is in a period of transition from 
peace to war production. However, 
many of the plants which will re- 
quire large quantities of electric 
power are not yet completed, and 





Aircraft War Production Council 





Exchanging information on meth- 
ods to speed production of war- 
planes is the Aircraft War Produc- 


tion Council, composed of engi- 
neers from eight southern Cali- 
fornia airplane plants. Front row, 
left to right: Jack Pierson, Doug- 
las; John Demarce, Consoliated; H. 
Virgil Gaudette, Lockheed: H. 
Bowling, Consolidated; E. Malloy, 
Ryan; C. Sharpe, Vultee; J. J. Fluck, 
North American; C. C. Hilliard, 
Douglas. Standing, left to right: 
R. A. Lawson, Vultee; Harris Mac- 
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Intosh, Vega; George Pruden, Vega; 
R. R. Nolan and Paul Buckner, 
Northrop; L. H. Provost, Douglas; 
T. O. Heydenfeldt, North American; 
G. E. Barton, Ryan; and J. E. Young, 
Douglas. Other members, not shown 
in photo, are: Karl Grube, E. Engel- 
bert, T. E. Springer, H. D. Hough- 
ton and Ray Steinbauer, all of 
Douglas; Harold Raynor, North 
American; E. Ezard and Jim Kelly, 
Consolidated; H. Ryker, Vega; and 
E. Penn Holter, Lockheed. Photo 
courtesy of Douglas Aircraft Co. 


as they come into production power 
demands will steadily mount. As 
against a 1941 production of 212 
billion kilowatt hours, the author 
estimates an ascending scale of re- 
quirements for subsequent years 
roughly as follows: 


1942. ..249 billion kilowatt hours 
1943...285 billion kilowatt hours 
1944. ..305 billion kilowatt hours 
1945. ..326 billion kilowatt hours 


For the purpose of calculating 
power requirements, the report di- 
vides industry into two groups, gen- 
eral manufacturing and electromet- 
allurgical and electrochemical: 

In the case of general manufac- 
turing, a method different from that 
commonly employed is used. Instead 
of relating requirements to a con- 
templated level of government ex- 
penditures, the author bases his 
study on the nation’s manpower po. 
tential and the electrical power in 
volved in the full employment of this 
potential with allowance for dif 
ferent requirements in different 
types of industry. By this method 
of calculation, the shifting of in- 
dustry from peace to war produc- 
tion is automatically taken into ac 
count. 

The survey assumes an increase 
of about 20 per cent in the number 
of wage earners in the general 
manufacturing industries as com- 
pared with January, 1942; an in- 
crease of an hour a day in the 
length of their work; and an in- 
crease of 7.5 per cent in the degree 
of mechanization of factories. 

In the case of electrometallurgical 
and electrochemical industries, the 
estimates are based on power re- 
quirements per unit of scheduled 
production. 

To meet the power deficiency, the 
survey estimates that 7 billion kilo- 
watt hours could be saved by cur- 
tailment of non-industrial consump. 
tion, and 20 billion supplementary 
kilowatt hours could be produced 
and utilized from existing generat- 
ing capacity. This leaves a defi 
ciency of some 80 billion kilowatt 
hours, which can be supplied only 
by a large program of power devel 
opment. 

Some of this program, being al- 
ready under way, can be completed 
in one and one-half years, but the 
remainder will require about two 
and one-half years. Despite the 
length of time required, uncertain 
ties as to the war’s duration make 
the expansion essential if enough 
power for the war effort is to be 
assured. 


Production of aluminum on a 
large scale is to be undertaken in 
Brazil by the Cia Brasileira de Alu- 
mino, a new company formed in 
Sao Paulo, according to an unofficial 
report to the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 





DETROIT 


FOR the automotive industry, 1941 
marked the end of an era—a golden 
era of something over four decades 
dating back to 1900—during which 
time motor plants in the U. S. rolled 
out a mighty tide of 85,554,000 cars 
and trucks with wholesale value 
approximating 58 billion dollars. For 
the first time in its fruitful history, 
the industry has seen its output of 
passenger cars terminated by gov- 
ernment order in the interests of 
turning to manufacture of war prod. 
ucts, so its statisticians can be par- 
doned for a nostalgic look at an era 
now drawn to a close. 

Forty-two years of production by 
this great! industry still is equiva- 
lent to only about one-fourth of the 
appropriations already projected to 
finance production for war, which 
gives some measure of the gigantic 
load being shouldered by the na- 
tion’s productive machine. 


It begins to appear more and more 
certain that these lush years of the 
motor industry may never be re- 
newed. Changing conditions, chang- 
ing markets and changing controls 
may now be marking a distinct turn- 
ing point in the history of the mo- 
tor industry, so while these remarks 
should not be construed in the light 
of an obituary at least they can be 
taken as signaling the approach of 
a new and vastly different day for 
all manufacturing. You can take 
your choice as to whether it will be 
better or worse than the “good old 
days.” 


Rate Double Peak Year 


Sizing up the record, the twenty- 
fourth edition of Automobile Facts 
and Figures, issued annually by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, points out that the latest com- 
pilation “covers a period when all 
utilizable facilities in the industry 
have been called to the service of 
the nation for the duration of the 
war,” and that the “annual rate of 
war production attained by midyear 
of 1942, measured in dollars, equals 
the best previous year of normal 
automotive output, while rapid ex- 
pansion of operations in old and new 
facilities is expected to reach bv the 
year-end a rate double that of the 
previous highest year.” 

As of the end of 1941, there were 
34,764,996 cars and trucks registered 
in the U. S., exclusive of military ve- 
hicles of which there were perhaps 
350,000. So, out of 86 million ve. 
hicles produced in 42 years, there 
' remain 35 million, indicating 51 mil- 
_ lion have gone to the scrap heap. 
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Forty-two years in retrospect . . . Changing conditions, new controls 


may mark end of Golden Era . . . All production in past only one- 


fourth of present war load on industry ... Do you recall—? 


Figuring 2 tons per car, consump- 
tion of steel by the automotive in- 
dustry since its inception totals 
around 172,000,000 tons, or roughly 
twice the present annual produc- 
tion of steel ingots. 


Some new figures on the average 
consumption of copper, iron and 
steel in automobiles are presented 
in the above-mentioned statistical 
compilation, source being the Auto- 
motive Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board, which seems to have been 
able to ferret out figures which pri- 
vate inquirers have not had much 
success in obtaining. Weighted by 
respective production of various 
makes of passenger cars in Novem 
ber, 1941, copper consumption is as 
follows: 


Pounds 

Radiator ; 20.8 
Electrical system ..... : 13.6 
EE is oto kudn a ; ; 48 
Plating tne SS oy , 24 
Other copper and alloys 8.7 
All other copper ...... 1.8 

Total a : 52.1 


Weighted by respective production 
of various makes of passenger cars 
in the calendar year of 1941, average 
iron and steel use is as follows: 


Pounds 

Iron 641.5 
Steel 

Carbon vr 2863.4 

Es re chia tbe 14.6 

Alloy wa 287.3 

Total steel ...... 3165.3 


Interesting figures have been as- 
sembled on the vital character of 
automobile transportation to work- 
men in war plants. Seven individual 
surveys show the trend. In one air- 
craft plant 92 per cent of 50,000 
workers reach the plant by private 
automobile. Average one-way trip 
is 10.8 miles. Buses and street cars 
carry only 3.4 per cent of the em- 
ployes. 

In another aircraft plant during 
January of this year, almost all em- 
ployes were driving to work in 10,400 
passenger cars. A total of 350 was 
using six buses. Since that date, 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 


employment has increased to more 
than 40,000. 

In an aircraft engine plant, 84 
per cent of all employes commute by 
automobile; 40 per cent could get 
there no other way. 

In a second aircraft engine plant, 
78 per cent of the workmen arrive 
by automobile. 

In a tank plant, access to which is 
solely by passenger car, 1800 work- 
ers now drive an average of 20 miles 
a day to and from their jobs, and 
3500 more will be doing so shortly. 

At a naval ordnance plant, 95 per 
cent of 7000 employes are brought to 
work by highway transportation. 

At a navy yard, 3000 workmen 
travel by automobile between 60 and 
85 miles round trip daily. 

Comparing use of cars and trucks 
in 1941 with the year 1917 during 
the first World war, statistics show 
there were nearly seven times as 
many passenger cars in service, and 
15 times as many trucks in opera 
tion. 

Throughout the country, 2314 
cities, with population of 12,525,000, 
depend solely on private cars for 
transportation, in the absence of any 
form of mass transportation system. 


43.3% Must Use Cars 


Furthermore, 54,453 communities, 
out of a total of 125,617, or 43.3 per 
cent, are not served by rail trans- 
portation, and must depend entirely 
on motor vehicles. 

Fuel consumption by motor ve 
hicles in the U. S. for 1941 reached 
a total of 24,366,267,000 gallons, or 
nearly 2% billion gallons more than 
for 1940. 

Motor vehicle taxes in 1941 crossed 
the two-billion mark for the first 
time in history, and exceeded the 
1940 impost by $350,000,000. 

Average employment for the year 
in automobile, body and parts plants, 
excluding those facilities engaged 
mostly on war production, was 513,- 
000, weekly earnings being at an 
all-time high of $39.69, and total pay- 
rolls crossing the billion-dollar mark 
for the first time. 

The 1942 edition of Motor Truck 
Facts also has been released by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (now the Automotive Council 
for War Production) and throws in- 
teresting light on the essential char- 
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acter of the motor truck in the na- 
tional economy. Registrations of 
trucks in 1941 jumped 7 per cent to 
the record total of 4,911,500. Factory 
sales for the year crossed the mil- 
lion-mark for the first time, and 
wholesale value was in excess of a 
billion dollars. Other interesting 
findings include the facts that trucks 
consume 21 per cent of the motor 
fuel of the country, and one-fourth 
of all motor trucks are used on 
farms. 


Industry Out of “Doghouse” 


Pointing out that the automotive 
industry now is delivering for use 
by the armed forces $12,000,000 
worth of military equipment a day, 
Paul Garrett, vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors and director of this cor- 
poration’s public relations depart- 
ment, in a recent speech analyzed 
the industry’s position in public 
opinion. He concluded that the good 
relations the industry now enjoys in 
the public mind came partly from its 
success in doing a real job on war 
production and partly from the bet- 
ter understanding people were giv- 
en of how this feat was accom- 
plished. 

“In some respects it is an anoma- 
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lous position in which we now find 
ourselves,” he continued. “The for- 
mula which industry relied upon to 
save democracy stems from the very 
elements recently suspect. 


“Do you recall the charge that 
mechanization of industry had gone 
too far? 

“Do you recall the charge that 
mass production as developed by 
industry in this country was a de- 
humanizing influence not in the pub- 
lic interest? 

“Do you recall the charge that in- 
dustry was spending too much of 
the stockholder’s money on scien- 
tific research? 

“Do you recall the charge that 
bigness in industry was destroying 
the democratic way of life so much 
cherished in this country? 

“Where would the world have 
been in this war to make individuals 
free if it had not been for these 
‘suspect’ ingredients of American in- 
dustry?” 

The record would not be complete 
without inclusion of excerpts from 
remarks made by Alvan Macauley, 
president of the Automotive War 
Council, at its recent annual meet- 
ing. He said, in part: 

“We are operating now in what 
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may be termed an industrial sub- 
stratosphere. We have moved above 
our previous ceilings in value of 
output, in employment, in man 
hours and machine hours of accom. 
plished work. Peacetime standards 
are behind us, despite the fact that 
it was only six months ago that 
wholesale conversion became pos- 
sible. 


“The record demonstrates now 
that we are technically equipped to 
climb tremendous distances into the 
industrial stratosphere. Industria! 
plants, particularly those set up for 
specific war products, have already 
accomplished this, clearly charting 
the way for the industry as a whole 


“The real problems that will close 
around us and imperil attainment of 
the utmost output are those of sup 
ply. This industry unquestionably 
faces difficulties in finding the neces- 
sary manpower; greater still is the 
question of raw materials. We may 
definitely expect to be equipped for 
consumption of metals in greater 
quantities than there will be avail 
able. The fundamental responsibili 
ty in this field will continue to rest 
on government, which has in its 
hands the controls over production 
and distribution of materials.” 


John S. Sayre, Detroit, has been 
named head commodity specialist in 
charge of the Automotive and Trail- 
er Equipment Section, WPB Pur- 
chases Division. His duties will be 
to serve as consultant to the pro- 
curement officers of the Army, 
Navy, Treasury, Maritime Commis- 
sion and other government agen- 
cies, and to co-ordinate the pur 
chasing program of the several 
procuring agencies for the commodi- 
ties on which he is specialist. 

He formerly was with the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. 


+ 


Buick’s Steel Shell Cases 


MASS production of steel artillery 
shell cases, after nearly a year of de- 
velopment, is now an accomplished 
fact, more than 30 manufacturers 
now making them. (STEEL, July 20, 
p. 52.) Buick Motor Co. reports its 
engineers have worked out a for- 
mula for production of a case Ca- 
pable of withstanding high-pressure 
gun fire, easy to load and eject, 
meeting the requirements of opera- 
tion in both hot and cold guns. Com- 
pany’s experiencce in deep drawing 
steel made possible development of 
a method to utilize readily available 
steels and production equipment. 
Photos show, above, steel shell cases 
under inspection at Buick plant; be- 
low, racks of shell cases awaiting 
shipment to the Army. 
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WINNING EFFORT 
demands peak production. 
STEEL MILL output bene- 
fits by the use of... 


«.+s-s» SINCLAIR 
LUBRICANTS. 


The Sinclair line includes 
quenching and tempering 
oils, roller bearing greases, 
gear lubricants and quality 
oils for circulating systems. 


Write for “The Service Factor’ —a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SINCUATREINDUSTRIALNOILS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (iInc.) 


2540 West Cermak Roan ; 10 West 5st Street : RiatTro Bus . 573 West Peacnrace Sreeer Fain BUILDING 
Cnicaco New Yorx Ciry Kansas City ATLANTA Fr. Worn 
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THROUGHOUT THE NIGHT DETERMINED 


Like commandos on attack, stalwart steel 


men come in the dead of night to work till 


dawn, grim in their determination to produce 
speedily the fighting steels to arm your sons 
and brothers on the battle fronts. On the 
night-turn, thousands strong, come men like 
the metallurgist who added the final touch 


in perfecting a new armor steel: like the 


melter who now makes that steel two-hundred 
tons at a time. 

There come men who roll wide steel plates 
for ships and miles of tubes for bombs and 
those who forge and machine glistening shells 
from steel made by their fellow workers. There 
are the coke workers, the blast furnace men, the 


melters, blowers, heaters, rollers, finishers — 
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| sion of the Ohio.’ 


G. W’s WEST POINT 


Geo. Washington started a World War 
and learned his military art between his 21st 
and 26th years, as an officer in four small 
military expeditions into the Upper Ohio 
Valley. The task was to oust the French and 
clear the way for a project of settling English 
farmers on wilderness lands which he and his 
Virginia associates of the Ohio Company had 


obtained by grant from George II. 

Washington's first expedition (1753) was 
to warn French against encroachment on 
English-claimed territory. He was but 21 


| when he crossed the Appalachians in dead of 


winter, with guide, interpreters and pack 
train. His mission was to uncover just how 


| strong had become French occupation of rich 


Ohio Valley (present Pittsburgh district). 
He re ported back that French ofhcers “told 


me it was their absolute les gn to take posses- 


Washington came out again in 1754 in 
command of small force of militia to chase 
out French. He got into a fight with them 
and their Indians. Ensign de Jumonville, 
young French marine officer of noble descent 


| was killed. Later Washington found himself 


besieged in temporary stockade (Fort Neces- 
sity, in mountains near Uniontown, Pa.). 
He surrendered July 4. His little force was 
disarmed, but marched out with drums beat- 


ing. Phe straggled bac k to \ irg nia, Narasse i 


| by Indians and pretty well battered up. “The 





FROM AN Ob GINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHE RSOn 


strife that armed all the civilized world began 
here” (in America) wrote Parkman, and 
Hugh W ulpole said, “It was the volley fire i 
by a young Virginian in the backwoods of 


America that set the whole world on fire.” 
These small skirmishes in “the woods and 
bushes” of the New World (French and 
Indian War) spread to war in the Old (Seven 
Years War, 1756-63) during which Eng- 
land wrested from France all of India, of 
Canada, of America (to the Mississippi ) and 


| compelled recognition of British sea suprem- 


| acy. Washington’s next military trips west- 


MEN MAKE BATTLE STEELS 


workmen of many trades and skills—all doing their part to furnish 
steel for ships, tanks, guns, planes and other fighting equipment. 

These men of steel, by their will-to-do to help win this war, 
achieve new high records in production night and day, month 


after month. Every ton of steel they make is shipped to war. 


ward were with expeditions related to this 
early world conflict. He was “ouest”’ aide 
with ill-starred Braddock (1755) who re- 


jected the voung Colonial officer’s advic« 


| on how to fight Indians, As colonel of a regi- 
| ment of bucktails (Colonials) he served under 


victorious General John Forbes (1758). 


Washington's last trip to Pittsburgh was 


| made in his 53rd year (1784) to promot 


a canal connecting the Potomac and Ohio 


begun, but never completed. He also looked 


after his 50,000 acre holdings in Western 


Pennsylvania, valued at close to half million 


| dollars. Over these now waved the Stars and 


| Stripes of the young Republic his military 
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| genius had fathered, and of which he was 


shortly to be First President. Western Penn- 
sylvania was young George Washington’s 
West Point that fitted him for his career as a 


soldier and leader of a nation 

















Activities of Steel 


Users and Makers 


SEIBERLING Metal Products Co., 


Wooster, O., formed last week, has 
leased a plant in that vicinity for 
manufacturing metal casings for 
munitions, and is now procuring ma- 
chinery and equipment, according to 
Wooster Board of Trade. Company 
is headed by J. P. Seiberling, presi- 
dent of Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Other officers are T. K. 
Seiberling, vice president, and J. W. 
Dessecker, secretary-treasurer. 
> 


Clark Tructractor, Battle Creek, 
Mich., reports it has inaugurated a 
mass production system in manu- 
facturing industrial haulage’ ve- 
hicles, which has entirely eliminated 
intricate work ordinarily requiring 
many hours of labor. 


* 


W. K. Millholland Machinery Co., 
Indianapolis, now has_ exclusive 
rights to manufacture Millholland 
automatic drilling, boring, milling 
and tapping units and special ma- 
chinery under Millholland patents. 


o 
Meehanite Metal Corp., Pitts- 


burgh, announces that E. W. Bliss 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been grant- 


ed manufacturing rights for Mee- 
hanite castings at its foundry in 


Hastings, Mich. 
7 


First edition of “Win on Work,” 
newspaper published by Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill, for circu- 
lation in its plants to support the 
work of company’s joint labor-man- 
agement committees, was released 


recently. 
> 


School to give plant and office 
employes greater knowledge of tem- 
perature measurement and control 
instruments, their construction and 
use by war industries, has been es- 
tablished by Wheelco Instrument 
Co. Officials noted marked improve- 
ment in attitude toward work after 
the first lecture. 


> 


Spriesch Tool & Mfg. Co., Buf- 
falo, Joseph J. Cheney, president, is 
working 24 hours per day, seven 
days a week, on production of an 
airplane bomb rack. The rack holds 
five fragmentation or chemical 
bombs, which can be released singly 
or all at the same time, by electrical 
or mechanical means. The assem- 
bly includes 353 parts, chiefly alloy 
steel. 

+ 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., is hiring 150 college women 
for work formerly done by male en- 
gineers. Twenty-two of the group 
are taking a “test” engineering 





Woman Operator Spotwelds Steel Helmets 





SPOTWELDING headband loops to the inside surface of steel helmets for use by 
civilian defense workers. Thousands are being manufactured for air raid wardens. 
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police, firemen and Red Cross volunteers who form the “home front”. Wide World 








course as an experiment. Others 
will report each week until the 
quota is obtained. Applicants select- 
ed for the course must have ma- 
jored in either mathematics or phys- 
ics, with some of both required, in 
addition to calculus. Training is on 
fundamentals of engineering and 
company organization. 


, 


Republic Steel Corp.’s bessemer 
converting mill at Youngstown, O., 
operated 655 consecutive days, from 
July 24, 1940, to date, or over 1,000,- 
000 man-hours, without a lost-time 
accident. Its prior record was 626 


days. 
© 


Anker-Holth Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
last week received the Army’s “A” 
banner for supplying engineering 
service and producing air-operated 
shell-holding devices. 


+ 


Entire manufacturing plant of 
the X-ray division of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has been moved 
from Long Island City, N. Y., to 
Baltimore. Administrative offices 
were transferred in January. 


7 


Anheuser-Busch Inc., St. Louis, 
one of the largest breweries in the 
United States, has entered the 
field of war production by converting 
a section of its machine shop to 
production of glider parts, under 
subcontracts from _ Laister-Kauff- 
man and Robertson Aircraft Corp., 
makers of army gliders. 


MEETINGS 


Automolive Engineers Plan 
Series of Meetings 


A series of technical meetings re- 
lating to mechanized war equipment 
has been scheduled by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. One to be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Aug. 20-22, will be concerned 
mainly with maintenance. 

The society’s national aircraft and 
production meeting and aircraft en- 
gineering display will be held Oct. 
1-3 at the same hotel. 


Changes Date and Place of 
Chicago Chemical Meeting 


Announcement is made by the 
Chicago section of the American 
Chemical Society that its second Na- 
tional Chemical Exposition and Con- 
ference will be held in Sherman 
Hotel, instead of the Stevens Hotel, 
and Nov. 24-29, instead of a week 
earlier as originally planned. This 
change was necessary due to the ac- 
quisition of the Stevens by the Unit- 
ed States Army. 
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Seven Contractors Share 
In 550-Mile Oil Line 


Petroleum Co-ordinator Harold 
L. Ickes last week announced con- 
tract awards for construction of 
the 24-inch, 550-mile crude-oil pipe- 
line from Texas to Illinois. Seven 
builders have been assigned the 
job of laying the main line be- 
tween Longview, Tex., and Norris 
City, Il, and two smaller branch 
lines from Norris City to river 
barge and pipeline terminals at 
Mt. Vernon, Ind., and Enfield, Iil. 


Contracts were awarded on a cost 
plus fixed fee basis. Fixed fees 
vary as between contractors, but 
average about $1000 per mile of 
pipe to be laid. Total cost of the 
line, which is being financed by the 
government through the Defense 
Plant Corp., is estimated at $35,000,- 
000. Each contractor will build a 
single section of the line as fol- 
lows: 


From Longview, Tex., to Arkansas- 
Texas state line, awarded to Williams 
Bros., Tulsa, Okla. 

From Arkansas-Texas state line to 
Gurdon, Ark., O. E. Dempsey Construc- 
tion Co., Tulsa. 

Gurdon, Ark., to Little Rock, Ark (Ar- 
kansas river), Anderson Bros., Tulsa. 

Little Rock to Missouri-Arkansas state 
line (St. Francis river), Oklahoma Con- 
tracting Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Section from St. Francis river to Illmo, 
Mo. (Mississippi river), C. S. Foreman 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mississippi river to Harrisburg, IIl., 


Ray E. Smith Construction Co., El Dorado, 
Kans. 

Harrisburg, Ill., to Norris City, Il. 
Sheehan Pipe Line Construction Co., 
Tulsa. Sheehan also was awarded the 
contract for 14-inch branch line from 
Norris City to Mt. Vernon, Ind., and for 
the 10-inch branch line from Norris City 
to Enfield, Ill. 

Contracts for eight river 
were awarded to Williams Bros. 


First trainload of the pipe was 
shipped from National Tube Co.’s 
Lorain, O., works July 17. The 
line will require more than 300,000 
tons. Mr. Ickes stated over a 
national radio hookup from Lorain 
that some time in December it 
will be carrying oil to the south- 
ern Illinois terminus, from which 
point the oil will be trans-shipped 
by tank cars, river barges and lake 
tankers to the East. 


Welded Pipe Statistics 
Added to Institute Report 


Four new sets of figures are in- 
cluded in the 1941 annual statis- 
tical report of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, its thirtieth 
issue, now being distributed. One 
new table shows production of gas- 
weld and _  spiral-weld pipe; a 
second gives annual coke capacity 
of iron and steel producers; a third, 
consumption of materials in stee)- 
making furnaces and the fourth, 
an inventory analysis of pig iron 
and steelmaking scrap. 

The report covers the iron and 
steel industry of the United States 


crossings 


FIRST CARLOAD OF 24-INCH SEAMLESS 


manutlactured by 


PIPE FOR WAR EMERGENCY PIPE LINES INC, 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


SPATION $US Dias 





“BIG BOY” IN LORAIN, O.: When National Tube shipped the first carload of pipe 
for the Texas-Illinois crude-oil line. the Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum 
Co-ordinator, Harold L. Ickes, was present to congratulate the men. which was 


near “tops” so far in national wartime congratulations. 


Also, the secretary in a 


broadcast urged everyone to conserve oil, told what the administration is doing to 

distribute it. Left to right: W. Alton Jones. president, War Emergency Pipelines Inc.. 

which will operate the line (see story above); B. F. Fairless, president. U. S. Steel 

Corp: @ workman whose sons are in the Service; Mr. Ickes; another worker: 
B. F. Harris. president. National Tube Co., and unidentified guests 
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for 1941, and Canada and other 
foreign countries for 1940. Most 
of the tables include comparable 
data for at least four or five 
prior years. 

Statistics of United States im- 
ports for 1941 are not available but 
data for 1936 to 1940, inclusive, are 
presented. Shipments of products 
to principal consuming industries 
in 1941 are shown, continuing the 
practice instituted a year earlier, 
taking over the annual study in- 
augurated by STEEL in 1922. 


British Steel Controller 
Knighted for War Work 


LONDON (By Mail) 
J. M. Duncanson, deputy controller 
in charge of iron and steel supplies 
at the British Iron and Steel Control, 
has been knighted by the King. Sir 
John is the author and organizer of 
the iron and steel supplies distribu- 
tion plan, which forms the basis on 
which the entire armaments pro- 
gram rests. At the outbreak of the 
war he was given the key post of 
director of heavy steel, shell steel 
and semifinished steel. He was ap- 
pointed controller in charge of iron 
and steel supplies in September 
1940. He is a director of the Steel 
Co. of Scotland, R. Y. Pickering & 
Co., manufacturers of railroad roll- 
ing stock and other engineering 
products, and of the Glasgow Rail- 
way Engineering Co. 


James Watt International Medal 


The Council of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers has unanim- 
ously awarded the James Watt In- 
ternational Medal to A. G. M. 
Michell, F. R. S., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, on nomination by the Institu- 
tion of Engineers, Australia; South 


African Institution of Engineers, 
and the Engineering Institute of 
Canada. 


The medal was founded in 1936 to 
commemorate the bicentenary of 
the birth of James Watt. It is award- 
ed every two years to an engineer of 
any nationality deemed worthy of 
the highest award the institution can 
bestow and that mechanical engi- 
neer can receive. In making the 
award it has had the co-operation of 
the leading mechanical engineering 
societies in all parts of the world. 
The recipient must have achieved in- 
ternational recognition for work as 
a mechanical engineer and ability to 
apply science to progress of mechan- 
ical engineering. 

Mr. Michell is best known for his 
work with thrust and journal bear- 
ings, but he also has made a num- 
ber of valuable contributions in 
centrifugal pumps and crankless 
engines. The last prior award was 
made to a continental engineer, 
Prof. Aurel Stodola, who was asso- 
ciated with development of steam 
turbines. 
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SALVAGE administrative committee, left to right: Oliver E. Mount. representing Steel Founders’ Society of America; R. S. 


Wilson, Rubber Manufacturers’ Association: Robert W. Wolcott. president. Lukens Steel Co., chairman: Charles R. Hook. 
president. American Rolling Mill Co., vice chairman 


National Scrap Reclamation Campaign ' 


Starts; “Industry Must Do Its Utmost” 


JUNK is being glorified in the na- 


tional scrap materials collection cam- 
paign now in progress under aus- 
pices of the American Industries Sal- 
vage Committee in co-operation with 
the WPB Conservation Division. 


Main feature of the campaign is a 
$2,000,000 advertising campaign, 
sponsored largely by the iron and 
steel industry. It is intended to draw 
out 6,000,000 tons of iron and steel 
scrap, as well as large quantities of 
vid rubber, nonferrous metals, rags 
and burlap. Advertisements ap- 
peared in daily newspapers, busi- 
ness magazines and farm journals 
last week, 

Robert W. Wolcott, president, Lu- 
kens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., is 
chairman of the American Indus- 
tries Salvage Committee. Other ad- 
ministrative members of the commit- 
tee are: Charles R. Hook, president, 
American Rolling Mill Co.; O. E. 
Mount, president, Steel Founders’ 
Society of America; and R. S. Wil- 
son, vice president, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 

Every plant and every industry 
has been asked to appoint a salvage 
committee. Plant operators have 
been requested to appoint a rank- 
ing executive with full authority to 
direct the scrap collection campaign. 
The campaign is designed to bring 
out not only production and dor- 
mant scrap, but also worn-out and 
obsolete equipment. 

Mr. Wolcott in outlining the ob- 
jectives of the campaign last week 
estimated there is between 7,500,- 
000 and 10,000,000 tons of dormant 
iren and steel scrap in the country 
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scrap that would not be returned 
to steelmaking companies under 
normal conditions. Minimum goal 
of the drive, he said, is to have 50 
pounds of scrap collected by every 
man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. 

Industry itself is expected to be 
the largest scrap source of best 
quality iron and steel scrap, he said. 

Mr. Hook pointed out that steel 
operations currently are under ca- 
pacity due to a_ shortage of scrap. 
He said that a reduction of 1 per 
cent in steel operations means a 
loss of enough steel to build 260 
cargo ships of 10,000-ton capacity 
annually. 


Backed by Advertising 


The work of the committee, back- 
ing up a broad advertising program, 
will be two-fold: First, to reach 
every manufacturing and business 
firm in the nation to impress upon 
them the absolute necessity of get- 
ting their scrap on the way to the 
production line; second, to. get 
business men co-operating with the 
local salvage committees of WPB 
already set up in 12,000 communities. 

Activities of the committee will 
be closely co-ordinated with the 
present intensified scrap collection 
drive of WPB, according to Mr. 
Wolcott. The committee is under- 
writing the cost of an extensive na- 
tional advertising campaign ap- 
proved by the War Production 
Board, with a number of major 
industries providing the funds. 

The advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, farm and trade papers 


and on the air, focuses the spot- 
light of public attention’ upon the 
need for iron and steel scrap, non- 
ferrous metals, rags, burlap, rubber, 
tin cans (in some localities), and 
waste cooking fats. 


Supplementing contacts with in- 
dustry already established by the 
Industrial Salvage Division of WPB, 
the American Industries Salvage 
Committee is making a direct ap- 
proach to individual industrial con- 
cerns, working through industry 
chairmen who are now being ap- 
pointed. Leaders in 50 industries 
are being asked to serve as chair- 
men for their respective trades in a 
broad effort to see that every com- 
pany appoints a salvage manager 
with authority not only to clean 
out production scrap, but also to 
junk obsolescent equipment and 
similar material. 

The great task faced by American 
industry in meeting the expanding 
war production program, Mr. Wol- 
cott said, makes it necessary for 
each company to intensify its scrap 
collection efforts. 

“Production of war equipment,” 
Mr. Wolcott said, “is limited by the 
amount of raw materials which are 
available. Industry must do its ut- 
most to increase its collection of 
scrap. We believe the efforts of 
WPB in organizing and carrying out 
scrap collections have thus far pro- 
duced excellent results. But the 
increasing demands of war call for 
still more scrap materials. The in- 
tensified campaign of WPB deserves 
the whole-hearted support of every 
industrial company. 

“Our committee, through the 
leaders which it is appointing in 
each trade, intends to obtain assist- 
ance for WPB’s drive in as many 
companies as we can reach. We 
hope to release for war use unusual 
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sources of scrap which may have 
been largely untapped, such as ob- 
solescent machinery, unused dies 
and jigs, and other types of idle 
plant equipment. By carrying out 
this campaign on an industry-by-in- 
dustry and company-by-company 
basis, we feel that we can gear the 
effort to the individual trade’s scrap 
possibilities.” 


Novelty Works Gathers 
Nearly Enough for Ship 


Mills Novelty Co., Chicago, has 
collected 800 to 1000 tons of iron 
and steel scrap from its plant, 
idle machinery, tools and parts, 
sufficient to make most of the 
steel plates for a Liberty ship. 
This resulted from a cleanup drive 
in compliance with WPB’s public 
appeal. Peacetime value of the ma- 
terial would be about $500,000. It 
is being sold at established scrap 
prices. 


Scrap Stocks Increased 
6 Per Cent in Month 


Domestic stocks of steel and iron 
scrap at consumers’, suppliers’ and 
producers’ plants May 31 approxi- 
mated 4,602,000 gross tons, an in- 
crease of 6 per cent over 4,324,000 
tons April 30, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Consumers’ stocks 
showed about 8 per cent increase 








and suppliers’ and producers’ stocks, 
2 per cent. Most of the increase 
was in purchased scrap at consum- 
ers’ plants, which gained 12 per 
cent. 

Consumption in May totaled 4,- 
665,000 tons, consisting of 2,047,000 
tons of purchased and 2,618,000 tons 
of home scrap. Open hearths in 
May consumed 60 per cent of the 
purchased scrap and 72 per cent of 
the home scrap. 


War Department Asks Relics of 
Past Wars Be Used 


Appeal to towns and villages to 
turn over old cannon, cannon balls, 
and other metallic relics of past 
wars for use as scrap has been 
issued by the War Department. 

Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson also has ordered a round- 
up of obsolete weapons and ve- 
hicles. 


Carnegie-Illinois Mines 
Slag Dumps for Material 


In a move to help relieve the 
scrap shortage, blast furnace and 
open-hearth slag dumps in the Pitts- 
burgh district of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. are being searched for 
cast-off metals that are being sal- 
vaged for war production at a rate 
of 50,000 tons annually. 


Reclaiming operations are in prog- 


ress at the Gascola, East Side, 
Risher and Brown slag dumps in the 
immediate Monongahela Valley dis- 


trict; and also at Vandergrift, 
Youngstown, Farrell and Mingo 
Junction, 


In every instance, the work is 
done by outside contractors who re- 
cover, prepare and ship the scrap 
to Carnegie-Illinois open-hearth fur 
naces. It is required to meet speci- 
fication standards and is paid for 
on the basis of a flat rate per ton. 
In June, 4825 tons were recovered. 


Automotive Plant Drives 
Yield 10 Per Cent Increase 


Intensive drives for scrap have re 
sulted in about 10 per cent increase 
over normal tonnage in the automo. 
tive industry. Reports to the Auto 
motive Council for War Production, 
Detroit, show that in June 9600 tons 
of steel and iron and 275 tons of 
nonferrous metals were shipped as 
scrap in addition to 97,500 tons pro 
duced as a result of manufacturing 
operations on war materials. The 
added tonnage consisted of obsolete 
tools, dies, flasks, machinery, equip- 
ment and old buildings. 

General Motors Corp. in June 
shipped from its 90 plants. 4200 tons 
of iron and steel and 258 tons of 
nonferrous scrap as a result of its 
salvage drive, in addition to 34,570 
tons of normal scrap from manufac 
turing processes. 





Steel Producers Aid in Salvage Campaign 
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STEEL companies promote scrap drive: Inland Steel Co. 
workman. left. cut up an old mine hoist for scrap. Right. 10- 
ton section of suspension cable from the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay bridge, scrapped by Columbia Steel Co., United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiary. For the past six years this 
cable section has been on exhibit at Golden Gate bridge 








































Canadian Steel 
Buyers Now Under 
PRP Regulations 


TORONTO, ONT. 
JULY 31 has been set as the time 
limit for filing quarterly quota appli- 
cations under the Production Re- 
quirements Plan. After that date 
any Canadian manufacturer using 
$5000 worth of metal or more in 
three months will be unable to pur- 
chase his requirements in the United 
States until his quarterly applica- 
tion is on file with the priorities 
officer at Ottawa. The ruling ap- 
plies to war industries as well as 
those making civilian articles. 
Metal may no longer be used in 
Canada in the manufacture of furni- 
ture parts except under permit from 
the Controller of Supplies. Stamped 
pulls for doors and drawers, casters 
and small joining and fastening 
hardware are exempt. No metal 
may be used for bases for tables and 
stools and similar articles. Among 


items affected are chairs, desks, 
flower stands, stools, tables, garden 
furniture, display stands and 
benches. The order does not extend 
to parts for spring-filled mattresses, 
upholstered and living-room furni- 
ture or studio couches where metal 
is used for springs or frames, and 
other articles which have been on a 
quota list since Dec. 15, 1941. 

Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply will place contracts immediately 
for enlargement of the airport at 
Fort William, Ont., which will be 
used in Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co.’s production program. This com- 
pany has been given a contract for 
construction of more than 1000 dive 
bombers at the Fort William plant, 
to cost about $60,000,000. The order 
will keep the plant operating at ca- 
pacity until late in 1944. 

United States capital will be pro- 
vided to assist in development of 
marginal and submarginal deposits 
of essential war materials in Canada, 
under an agreement awaiting signa- 
ture. The Canadian Metals (Control- 
ler may initiate agreements for dis- 
posal of metals and minerals to the 
Metals Reserve Corp. in the United 
States at prices that will permit 
production from a certain number of 





TEN 3l-ton tanks now are being built each day at Canada’s largest tank plant.’ 
“somewhere in Quebec”—significant of the Dominion’s war effort. NEA photo 
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deposits. In some cases where there 
is an assured tonnage of ore and 
the property can be put into produc. 
tion in a short period with a small 
amount of equipment requiring 
United States priority, capital assist- 
ance will be given. The plan is in- 
tended to increase production of cop- 
per, zinc, lead and other strategic 
metals. 

Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting & Power Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
has been granted a permit by the 
Canadian government to produce 10 
per cent more copper, to about 3,- 
700,000 pounds annually, from its 
property in British Columbia. The 
government will advance $200,000 for 
equipment to produce the additional 
metal. 

Canadian metals controller has 
issued an order designed to conserve 
machinery and mine supplies, which 
forbids opening of new mines except 
by permit. It also provides that 
monthly tonnage removed from any 
mine may not exceed the average 
monthly production during the first 
four months of this year. Because 
of shortage of manpower in the Do- 
minion any excess ores or metals 
which cannot be processed there 
will be turned over to the Metals 
Reserve Corp. in the United States. 

Increased demand for lead as a 
substitute for more essential war 
metals in many industrial proc- 
esses has resulted in regulation in 
its supply. An order forbids sell- 
ing or buying of any virgin or sec- 
ondary lead or lead-base alloy con- 
taining more than 50 per cent lead 
by weight except on written approv- 
al by the metals controller. Type 
metal, babbitt and solder are ex- 
cepted. 

Elliott M. Little, director of Na- 
tional Selective Services, states it 
may be necessary to close a number 
of non-essential industries to sup- 
ply 250,000 workers estimated to be 
required for war industries and the 
armed forces this year. 


Nonferrous Metals Exports 
Reach All-Time High in May 


Exports of nonferrous metals 
from Canada in May, excluding 
gold, reached the all-time high 
monthly record of $29,227,000, com- 
pared with $24,868,000 in April and 
$25,747,000 in May, 1941. For first 
five months this year the total was 
$121,923,000, an increase of about 
25 per cent over $97,377,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Total exports of all commodities 
from Canada, excluding gold, for 
five months ending May 31, totaled 
$895,051,000, against $567,008,000 in 
five months last year. Of this total 
$477,856,000 were for Empire coun- 
tries and $417,195,000 to foreign des- 
tinations. Shipments to the United 
States were valued at $299,726,000, 
compared with $203,490,000 in the 
similar 1941 period. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Output of War Goods 
Expanding Steadily 


PRODUCTION of war materials continues to in- 
crease, with expansion in heavy durable lines rapidly 
reaching completion. Steady conversion of many 
civilian goods plants is adding measurably to war 
production facilities. About half of the nation’s fac- 
tory output now is for war materials. Among the 
durable goods industries the war share is estimated 
at 70 per cent of output. The effects of the war 
production program is expected to become increas- 
ingly evident over the coming months as accumulated 
stocks are used up. 

During the week ended July 18, STEEL’s index of 
activity rose to a new peak of 171.2. This represents 


a gain of 2.9 points over the preceding week's index 
figure. Upturn in the index for the latest period re- 
flected a sharp advance in electric power consumption 
and a slight improvement in steel ingot production. 
Gains in these industrial indicators offset a moderate 
decline in revenue freight carloadings. 


The national steel rate edged upward slightly to 98 
per cent in the week of July 18. Movement of steel 
scrap to mill’s yards is sufficient to maintain present 
rate of operations. However, in most instances open- 
hearth departments still are operating on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, despite the nation-wide effort to stimu- 
late scrap collections. 

Electric power consumption during the latest pe- 
riod rose to a new all-time peak of 3,565,367,000 kilo- 
watts. This compares with the former record of 3,- 
474,638,000 kilowatts registered in the week ended 
Feb. 7 last, and also represents an increase of 11.4 
per cent over the corresponding week last year. 
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STEEL's index of activity gained 2.9 points to 171.2 in the week ending July 18 


Week Mo. 
Ended 1942 1941 Data 1942 1941 1940 
May 16....... 1684 136.1 Jan 165.7 127.3 114.7 
May 23....... 1683 1386 Feb. 1656 1323 1058 
May 30....... 166.2 1284 March 1646 1339 1041 
«Sa 168.6 138.4 April 166.7 127.2 102.7 
June 13....... 169.8 138.7 May 167.7 134.8 104.6 
 ) aaa 169.5 138.7 June 169.4 138.7 114.1 
June 27....... 169.8 1388 July «deo 128.7 102.4 
July 4....... 1659 12909 Aug. ..... 118.1 101.1 
| aay 1683 133.4 Sept....... 126.4 113.5 
July 18....... 171.2+ 133.2 Oct. eri 133.1 127.8 
onic EE 132.2 129.5 
*Preliminary. Dec. ° 130.2 126.3 


1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 193z 1931 


73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 
71.1 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 
712 1144 87.7 83.1 78.9 445 54.2 80.4 
708 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 


67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 

63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 72.1 

83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.3 
83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 
98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 49.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.8 
114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 


116.2 95.9 841 1064 881 549 528 475 #544 
1189 95.1 747 1076 S82 S89 540 462 SIS 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to 


more accurately refiect cxpanding steel production. 
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TT Trlr TPE TET Pe EE ee PEE EEE ET Pee Te TRPPPrrTrrTire 
ai STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS 120 Steel Inget Operations 
& 
(Per Cent) 
Wo Ho 
Week ended 1942 1941 i9se texe 
> 100 - > July 18.... 980 95.0 880 56.5 
5 an or =~ Ae Oo am kb July 11.... 975 95.0 880 505 
— a July 4.... 975 920 750 420 
a rss 1941| oh J iv ““G June 27.... 985 995 890 540 
3 80 % ¢ ~ ¢ 80 June 20.... 99.0 99.0 88.0 545 
A A 1940| / June 13.... 99.0 99.0 86.0 525 
5 10 . é f 1705 June 6.... 99.0 99.0 815 53.5 
a ~4 7 J May 30.... 990 99.0 785 520 
2 60 et ee od Pt 60 May 23.... 99.0 1000 75.0 48.0 
w js iy May 16.... 995 99.5 70.0 45.5 
e solemn ~ i /| 1939 an May 9.... 990 97.5 665 470” 
a 7 | STZ 7 f May 2.... 99.0 9.0 635 490 
Vv April 25... 985 . 960 615 49.0 
40 — 40 April 18... 98.5 98.0 61.5 50.5 
April 11... 985 980 610 515 
30 t = 30 April 4.... 98.0 98.0 61.5 53.5 
@) i pa ee | Lil | Li i i PA ¢ oe, Saye Lit Liijil Lil Lil Oo oo oy Seal es ae a. 4 
JAN FEB MAR APR] MAY UUNEUULY! AUG. ISEPTI OCT. [NOV DEC Sone hay 
TTTTTITTTTTITTITTTITITITIIT TTT) TIT) TD 
Electric Power Output 3600 ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 3600 
(Mitten KWH 3800 3500 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 3450 7 3450 
July 18 3,565 3,163 2,681 2,378 3400 FT) 4 a) 
July 11.. 3,429 3,141 2,652 2,403 3350 ~ 3350 
July 4 3,424 2,867 2,425 2,145 3300 re Fite BY 3300 
June 27 3,457 3,121 2,660 2,396 ~ 3250 i y 3250 
June 20 3,434 3,056 2,654 2,362 E 3200 rorah F 32005 
June 13.. 3,464 3,066 2,665 2,341 Z 3130 a 3150 
June 6 3,372 3,042 2599 2,329 3100 At 
i 31009 
May 30 3,323 2,924 2,478 2,186 = 3050 eu ht 3050 X 
May 23.. 3,380 3,012 2,589 2,778 3000 Ath 3000 & 
May 16... 3,357 2,983 2550 2.235 5 2980 |_f ted if a 
May 9... 3,351 2,975 2,516 2,239 ® r900|_1 7 it ae a000 2 
May 2... 3,305 2,915 2,504 2.225 Fe] 7 jo4i| ‘~ 
April 25.. 3,299 2,926 2499 2.244 5 2850 Ff 7350“ 
April 18...... 3,308 2,874 2,529. 2/265 = 100 § 
April 11....... 8,321 2,882 2,530 2,235 2750 | 7750 
April 4 3,349 2,938 2,494 2,244 7100 ca 2700 
Mar. 28 3,346 2,956 2,524 2,272 2650 ror : 2650 
Mar. 21 3,357 2,964 2,508 2,258 2600 ioe Rh | 2600 
Mar. 14 3,357 2,965 2,550 2,276 0 Lititil Liil Liiil Nom : Litiititiss | fs) 
JAN/FEB) MAR/ A NE/JULY| AUG.) S° °T( OCT. | NOV] DEC. 
TTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT TP TT TP PT Pht TT SAAS UAB Ble. TTTTTQTYT Auto Production 
now AB Be AUTOWOBILE PRODUCTION | 2 eng ag 
1300 — wT ae "1 TY 4 2s ESTIMATED BY WARDS REDORTS 1300 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
1200 }— 4 —— nh - 4 1200 July 18.... 179 1099 53.0 47.7 
ee ee a I aie July 11.... 230 1143 652 616 
NOO}-f 4} +—# LA} 0? mnt —__—_—_}___|_ 190 July 4.. 22.7 265 520 428 
.f* : - ” June 27.. 22.9 127.9 87.6 70.7 
1000 F7i070 A ¥ * 1000 June 20.... 232 1336 901 81.1 
g00}-4-!2: e Fes ‘ : . 4 Pl _loo9 June 13.... 223 134.7 986 783 
4s i re | VAY June 6.... 220 1336 95.6 65.3 
800 N¥— ag a 7 +1800 8 May 30.... 215 1064 613 324 
bat 6 rea : : \ May 23.. 216 13836 968 # 67.7 
8 700 ey ‘ : 700 8}. May 16.... 218 1273 99.0 80.1 
600 . } %, +1600 May 9 21.5 13826 85 72.4 
Pik J s % Muy 2.... 220 1306 993 71.4 
500 —T .. toe Leal 7 TT qos April 25... 219 1082 1014 9866 
400 po te j + %. 400 April 18 21.7 999 1037 903 
.® a, 19032 sh SF April 11 23.0 993 1019 88.1 
300 er + ¢ 300 April 4 223 1163 101.7 87.0 
200 F—|-grmar ou a Le j 200 Mar. 28 28.9 1242 1034 986.0 
— ~ —— 
100 — ne 100 tCanadian trucks and automobiles ana 
| re) [Te bee Lis i bat m4 a ng pit Lis tH O United States trucks, since week of Feb. 
‘ MAR . 4 . | NOV. 21 last. 
ight Car I li tit TTT La | TRPPEPPT Pere PT rrrpPrrrry rere Tite Tie Tit 
(1000 Cars) 1400 COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 1400 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 1300 i300 
July 18 845+ 899 730 656 
July 11...... 855 876 740 674 1200 trees, 1200 
July 4 759 #+%741 #«+4687 559 Lt, 0% & . 
June 27 853° 909 752 66 100 at ee ae ae : 100% 
June 20 840 886 728 643 a a Se ! boa cs) 
June 13 833 863 712 638 1000 1 s? 5 1000. 
June 6...... 855 853 703 635 4 | os7 y a Sis 900 
May 30...... 796 802 639 568 900 Al” Swan ‘way 2 
May 23...... 838 866 687 628 ; ¥ Y 1941'|5 slam # 
May 16...... 839 861 679 616 800; = ‘4 800 
May 9...... 839 837 681 555 se 700 
May 2...... 859 794 666 573 10rT a 
April 25..... 855 722 645 S86 a 
April 18..... 847 709 559 600 =a Na ——— { MAL 600 
April 11..... 814 680 «619s SKB 500 | Jq-1--- 47 Vs _Is09 
April 4...... 829 683 «66030585 ores oe ae ‘ 
1832 4 , 
tPreliminary. 400 400 
STEEL 0 0 
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1940 194\ 1942 
Gene @dbes Inde re eee ee rryt eS rryprrypr Tye 
x 450 
450 GEAR SALES 
(1928 = 100) INDEX 
400 400 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1928 =100 
Jan. 288 259 123 «#910 «#£«980 
Feb. 353 262 116 86.0 77.0 350 350 
Mar. 455 288 114 1040 910 ~ a 
April 378 292 128 880 # 74.0 > > 
May 421 273 133 930 70.0 ~ 300 300 
June 373 299 129 90.0 58.0 - “ 
July - 298 141 89.0 67.0 
Aug. 276 #4191 960 765 & 250 250 ¥ 
Sept 243 #4188 #41260 £805 
Oct. 261 216 1410 #«&31725 
Nov. 241 173 1260 72.0 200 200 
Dec. 2438 #208 1110 ~°&81.0 . 
Ave. 269.6 155.0 103.0 76.0 ISO —— 150 
STEEL 
100 | COMPILED BY AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 100 
OFirztigiyp ty typ pli pti py typ ft up tip ta yl iy f 
1939 1940 1941 1942 
BO FTI TTT TTT TT TTT TTT Ty yy ey yy 740 
ne eer cs STEEL CASTINGS 7 Steel Castings 
ropes —t DATA COMPILED BY BUREAU OF CENSUS Tf - . 
195 Vlas! - i DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE es and . OR | 195 —Net Orders— —Production— 
£ 180 + < Poe weTUTPUTe ===. oe ee 1B0 2 1942 1941 1942 1941 
3 Jan. 150,551 110,579 134,778 94,409 
r 165 F —_ + 165 & Feb. 179,880 105,125 133,726 84,492 
*% ] 4 ere 8 Se w Mar. 211,081 126,140 146,507 95,185 
© 150 1506 Apr. 191,195 152,007 149,625 101,977 
£ 135 }— - we CO—~«Y 5 B May . 153,143 104,971 
& z June 161,512 113,988 
€ 120 BONY wae ee a July 175,892 112,364 
3 105 }+-—— > AH 72. 105 8 Aug. 147,316 117,708 
: Sept. 115,066 118,543 
- 90;--— er = oar ee + — 90 - Oct. 117,516 135,272 
3 bi | AR | O's ~ Se aa x ail Nov 84,534 104,605 
75 : 75 
po pe Dec. 113,034 131,518 
<9 See oR Jet FEN AGRIAD Mea Aer aehiae Total _ 1,561,864 1,316,027 
COPYERGHT 1942 
STEEL 
- 1: mn BO 
Of! i Li phirtrrtpay tip ti iil Li fo 
1938 1939 1940 i94) 1942 
All Commodity "No TITTTTTTTTITIT TTT TTT TTT TT Ty Py yy yp py to 
Wholesale Price Index 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 105+ COMMODITY WHOLESALE  - 1105 
(1926 = 100) PRICE INDEX 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 100 — _ —T 1926*100 7T 1100 
Jan. 9.0 808 794 769 80.9 
Feb. 96.7 806 78.7 769 79.8 AE ae & . “ 
March 976 815 784 76.7 79.7 5 > 9 2 
April 98.3 83.2 786 762 78.7 ww uy 
April 98.7 83.2 786 76,2 78.7 Ye 90 € — } 90 
May 98.8 849 784 762 78.1 « cx 
June 98.4 87.1 77.5 75.6 783 7 | * 
July - 888 77.7 4 T88 85 cs ae _ 3 + — 8&5 
Aug. 903 77.4 75.0 78.1 
Sept. 91.8 780 79.1 783 
Oct. 92.4 78.7 79.4 776 ee, | Oe ae ' < 
Nov. 925 796 79.2 7.5 50 e 80 
Dec. 93.6 80.0 79.2 77.0 
Ave. 873 78.5 l Te 1 COPYIRGHT 1942 en a Tae S am 
$ STEEL COMPLED BY US BUREAU OF LABOR 
Olislististspltistictiscbips titted lt te 0 
193 1940 194! 1942 
760 T TT | 3 1 , TT ge 9 TT | oe TT 260 
140 | 240 Fabricated Structural Steel 
220 | _____—*FASBRRY CATED STRUCTURAL STEEL . 220 (1000 tons) 
¥ ——Shipments—— ——Bovkings 
hg =e + 4 200 1942 1941 1940 1942 1941 1940 
Jan. 167.8 164.6 110.9 183.4 281.2 81.7 
re} 180 ; 180 5 Feb. 164.6 161.4 97.2 228.7 173.6 98.9 
Mar. 191.3 170.2 95.9 248.3 206.1 128.3 
g 160 — 160 © Apr. 180.9 189.8 116.3 310.3 218.0 738 
SHIPMENTS 2 May 173.3 191.9 115.6 192.8 179.9 126.8 
2 140 +140 4 June . 200.5 119.1 246.9 109.7 
s July . 208.0 127.1 2148 194.9 
120 + 1 - —+ 120 5 Aug. 189.3 134.9 158.7 122.5 
= Sept. 204.1 142.8 158.8 225.5 
e Oct. 217.7 153.2 128.7 233.1 
100 + 100 
eee on Nov. 182.6 147.0 184.0 141.9 
80 80 Dec. 176.1 155.5 146.4 2038.1 
60 | 60 Tot. 2251.1 1515.5 2297.0 1748.1 
COMPILED BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION INC. 
Ol. rhep ttt tt tl Saeeeeee:) July 27, 1942 53 




























































Wy War hraining Prmuh 
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THE PROBLEM of training and 
upgrading war workers is so utter- 
ly complicated from every angle 
that to some it appears impossible 
of being unravelled. Yet solved it 
must be—and quickly. 

War demands are all totally un- 
natural. They do not permit coun- 
tenancing the gradualness of natu- 
ral processes. They do not work 
themselves out. They cannot be 
muddled through. War requires its 
solutions now—not later. As the 
“arsenal of democracy,” we must 
supply the machines of war not 
alone for ourselves but for half of 
the globe’s population. Detroit, 
center of machinedom, is one of the 
most important sources of this es- 
sential war production. Thus there 
can be no victory for us if the prob- 
lem of “‘human conversion” to war 
production is not solved in Detroit. 

Prime contractors such as Ford, 
Chrysler, Hudson and General Mo- 
tors have training facilities of ample 
and continuous nature. But the De- 
troit area is full of subcontractors 





uring tools—-micrometer, vernier 
scale, protractor. 

Class B was of a group of 16 war 
workers of a plant that has already 
made history, having achieved the 
highest production per square foot 
of factory space. These men were 
being given individual opportunity 
to upgrade themselves by a man- 
agement sponsored hook-up with 
the college. They were deep in the 
heart of right-angle triangulation 
with sines, tangents, secants and 
cosecants performing their trigon- 
ometric functions on the blackboard. 

Class C was a group of 14 war 
workers of another subcontractor 
plant, organized and promoted by 
the labor union of that plant, the 
students paying their own tuition 
but enjoying the plus benefits of 
upgrading training as a group in- 
terest of their own local. They 
were studying the alphabet of lines, 
methods of projection, relationship 
of views and understanding of di- 
mensions in the reading of blue- 
prints that defined operations on 


more and more men from the shops, 
and this rate must accelerate fast 
if the United States is to have its 
predicted 10,000,000 fighting men. 
The same skill is required to re- 
pair and maintain war machines 
on the fighting fronts as in their 
production at home. Thus, no mat- 
ter what the candidate’s industrial 
skill, the draft board is already re- 
luctant to defer any able-bodied 
man, 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, na- 
tional director of selective service, 
warned 10.0 Detroit industrial lead- 
ers at a recent meeting that per- 
sonnel security could be guaranteed 
to mo producer; that every able- 
bodied man, however many his de- 
pendents, might be called into serv- 
ice; that industry must prepare for 
the replacement of heavier man- 
power calls from shop to service by 
training older age groups and wom- 
en; that children 14 to 16 years old 
eventually may be required. 

Warning that the United States 
labor market will be practically ex- 








ee a et i i 
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whose operations are not sufficient- which they were aspiring to work hausted in 1943, deputy director of I 
ly large to include a training school. within their own plant. labor supply, WPB Gen. Frank J. : 
What is the answer? McSherry, addressing a vocational | 

A simple boiled-down solution was Instructors Highly Competent conference at the University of ; 
revealed to me recently in an obser- These three groups of people Michigan in late April, said there t 
vation of classroom activities at with the widest variations of expe- would be a severe shortage of labor " 
Great Lakes college in Detroit's rience, age, previous education, in the Detroit area, even after the fi 
suburban Ferndale. The principles sex and occupation, were here learn- now-potential labor supply of wom- ‘i 
and formulas are there. They can ing new trades or gaining greater en, nonessential industry workers _ 
be extended to solve the training knowledge to fit themselves for up- and older-age groups had been in- K 
problem for any subcontractor. grading. They were being taught ducted into war. work. He stated, E 

1 visited three typical classrooms by competent instructors . . . jour- “Educators cannot continue to con- s 
on a recent Monday evening. Class neymen in highly skilled trades duct classes as usual. All their y 
A was oganized by individual in- with years of industrial experience efforts must be directed to winning B 
itiative— folks who had never who were also tops in daytime edu- the war. . drastic measures to ( 
known factory work but who were cational fields and who were giving speed the training of skilled work- s 
voluntarily inspired to begin war this instruction time to win further ers . .. industry itself will now Cc 
production training as a patriotic scientific degrees for themselves have to assume an ever increasing d 
duty, more useful even than civil- from this accredited college. So share of the burden .. . programs Ik 
ian defense activities. theory and practice, the academic for training engineers, scientists, 

There were 14 in this class, and pragmatic, are being combined skilled trades, must be tremendous- 
evenly split between men and wom- and custom-selected, essential war ly enlarged and speeded up.” F 
en. Previous occupations? An in- training is being effectively carried The acuteness of the problem has d 
dustrial caterer, auto trimmer, on in streamlined fashion with no been concealed until now by many 
draftsman, accountant, bank clerk, waste of time or attention on any- ephemeral conditions. It has taken 
indentured apprentice, salesman, thing irrevelant or that cannot be time to convert machinery to war F; 
furrier, practical nurse, bookkeep- quickly applied. production and this has delayed the Li 
er, comptometer operator, teacher, Before getting into details of this taking on of workers. Some have st 
housewife. This was the first night Great Lakes college solution, let us pirated workers from other plants fr 
of a 15-hour 7-week course, and see why it is so important now. with the bait of better wages or Si 
had to do with the use of meas- Selective service is demanding conditions. There has been some 
54 STEEL Jt 











By GERALD E. STEDMAN 


WORKS 


unnatural unemployment caused by 
delays of conversion that has kept 
labor drawing unemployed compen- 
sations because to take a job in 
some other plant would mean the 
loss of seniority ratings. 

But now every factory faces the 
need of more and more workers to ; 
expand war production and to re- et ae ¥ 7 eer 
place the constant outflow of selec- a a ie a 
tive service demands. The major- 
ity of those being hired are al- 
ready of the totally green type, 
never before employed in a factory. 
And the pressure is upon them to 
upgrade themselves fast . because 
the outward march to uniforms is 
no respecter of skills. 

These green workers must be 
taught on the job, but ‘they must 
likewise acquire outside the shop 
an essential knowledge of mathe- 
matics, measurement, drawing, blue- 
print reading, tool and die design, 
shop theory, understanding of shop 


(Please turn to Page 69) 
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Fig. 1. (Top right)—Leading personnel 
directors, supervisors and foremen with 
the college planning committee in fore- 
manship round-table discussion. Left 
to right: Roy E. Bolles, Great Lakes 
committeeman; Charles J. McCarthy, 
foreman, Bohn Aluminum (Capitol Brass 
Division); B. E. Larson, personnel di- 
rector, N. A. Woodworth Co.; Edward 
Kantarian, supervisor, Miller Selden 
Electric Co.; Carl ‘Sjolander, foreman, 
Suprez Gauge Co.; Nick Lupu, super- 
visor, Detroit Tap & Tool Co; V. E 
Blue, personnel director, Chrysler Corp. 
(Dodge Division); Jason L. Russell, as- 
sistant general manager, C. E. Jamieson 
Co.; J. F. Votrobeck, co-ordinator and 
discussion leader; D. V. Duryee and 
James L. Turner of the college planning 
committee 











Fig. 2. (Center)—Advanced class in 
drafting with instructor Harry Serwin 
in background 


Fig. 3. (Bottom)—When required, Great 
Lakes students receive individual in- 
struction. Here J. L. Turner, second 
from left, directs special group con- 
sultation and-gives personal help in 
studies of inspection methods 
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Welding Aids 


MILL MAINTENANCE 


MAINTENANCE of steel mill 
equipment once depended almost 
exclusively upon considerations of 
economy and safety. Whether to 


By SCOTT D. BAUMER 
Steel Mill Representative 
Air Reduction Sales Co 
New York 


Fig A crack which developed in the center of this 48-inch 

blooming-mill housing was repaired by arc welding. Al- 

though this housing was removed for the welding, such 

repairs can frequently be made in place, saving even 
further delays 


equipment. 


Fig. 2—A 36-inch diameter bending roll 40 feet long was 

broken in service. Here the break is filled with wax. prior 

to thermit welding. Entire job was completed in two weeks 

it comparatively little cost, enabling early resumption of 
operations 


into place 


Fig. 3-—-Repairing burnouts and heat cracks in pouring and 

cinder ladles 

operation. Old ladles normally destined for scrapping can 

be given extra useful life by thorough preparation and 
welding 


frame 


by arc welding is a typical maintenance built up by welding 
‘Housing is in position for machining built-up ends 


Completely reconditioned, the hammer frame was restored 


restore a worn roll neck with a 
weld deposit or to patch up a brok- 
en gear casting were decisions rest- 
ing upon the savings effected and 


Fig. 4—This 85-ton welded open-hearth ladle was fabricated 
of parts shaped by standard flame cutting and bending 
Lighter than riveted construction, it enables 
already overloaded pit cranes to carry additional molten 


metal 


Fig. 5—Door frame from an open-hearth furnace, worn thin 
and damaged in normal service, has the damaged spots 
cut away with a hand torch and replaced by patches welded 
This operation can be done with either gas or 


arc welding 


Fig. 6—Pedestal faces of this hammer housing have been 


Note welded patches on side of 


to useful service 








length of dependable service ob- 
tained, as against the purchase or 
fabrication of a new part. 


Now, of course, the problem is 
entirely different. New equipment 
and new replacement parts are 
often virtually unobtainable, or at 
best, they may be secured only 
after endless months of delay. This 


humanly possible. Equipment will 
become worn and breakdowns will 
occur with increasing frequency as 
old equipment continues in service 
long beyond its normal life. This 
means master mechanics and their 
organizations must be prepared to 


Fig. 7—Broken in two places, this large gear had to be 

restored or replaced. Today such heavy castings are un- 

obtainable on short notice, but repair by welding restored 
this gear in a few days’ time 


Fig. 8—A break in the base frame of this bulldozer was 

veed out and welded. Steel mill welding crews must be 

prepared to make such emergency repairs promptly, to 

minimize interruption of production operations as old ma- 
chines are overworked on war production 


Fig. 9—This bronze weld in a broken locomotive frame 
will be as strong as the base metal itself. Fire brick, rod 





restore mechanical 
working order quickly. It will 
often be necessary 
piles to obtain parts or even re- 
claim entire machines once discard 
ed for reasons of economy. 
Fortunately, the means and meth- 
ods for making the variety of re- 
pairs and restorations which will 
emphasizes the necessity of making be encountered have been devel- 
present equipment last as long as oped, tried proved 
Undoubtedly, necessity will mother 
many an ingenious adaptation, but esses, used singly or in combina- 
they will be based upon proved tion, provide the solution, to by 
practices and experiences. 
welded repairs will be made sim- 
ply because they are the most eco- 


nomical methods. More and more 


will be made because there is no 
other practical method of putting 
the equipment back in_ service 
quickly. The experience accumu- 
lated in perfecting the numerous 
welding and brazing processes as 
they apply to steel mill problems 
is indeed welcome now. 

This article presents briefly an 
overall summary of the various 
applications of welding procedures 
on mill equipment. These proc- 


equipment to 


to raid junk 


in past years. 


far the greater majority of such 
problems that are encountered. 
Moreover, the important factor 
of time can usually be held down 


Fewer 


holder and baffle plate shown are part of a standardized 


technique used to repair such break zt a total cost 
about $18 


Fig. 10—Low-pressure engine cylinder after welding several 

serious fractures, at a saving of over $13,000. Today 

need for every ounce of production is resulting in salvaging 

of discarded equipment from junk piles, much of which 
can be restored by welding 


Fig. 11—Caterpillar crane track with lugs worn to half thei 
original height is restored as shown by tacking on bars of 


pick steel, then welding them securely in place 
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to a minimum so as to avoid hardfacing wearing surfaces. This 
lengthly departmental shutdowns is commonly applied to wabblers, 
which would severely hamper pro- coupling boxes, shafts, piston 
duction. heads and mill guides, to name 


Most valuable in maintaining ef- only a few examples. Building up 


ficient operation of heavy equip- with bronze is sometimes prefer 
ment subject to severe service is able on parts not subjected to 
the process of building up and abrasion, or where the wearing 


Fig. 12—Cast iron blooming-mill roll prepared for preheating to 1000 degrees Fah, 
Molybden nickel cast iron rod was then used to build up worn areas 


Fig. 13—Worn bearing surface of this ingot stripper part has been built up by 
welding 


Fig. 14—The alloy bronze guide at left is deeply scored. At right, restored by 
building up with carbon arc and Phos-Copper. New guides cost $28 a pair but 
can be reclaimed four times at a cost of $8 a pair 


Fig. 15—Cast ir piston head from blooming mill steam engine, being brazed 

with Airco No. 22 manganese-bronze rods. Entire outer surface was built 

then machined to size. Object was to transfer the wear from the cylinder to 

less costly piston head. This operation trebles the life of mill cylinders before 
reboring is required 


Fig. 16—Broken teeth on small gears S this are best 
paired by building up new teeth with bronze or cast iron, rather than by studding 
and arc welding around the studs. This gear was out of service only ry 
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Pushing plant capacity above the old “maximum” 


brings up a lot of tough problems. If you have 


more than your share, perhaps Carpenter can help 


you out of some of the tight spots. 

















This handbook is the 

foundation of many plant 

programs for more pro- 

duction from every man 

and each machine. It is 

written in shop language 

so your men will be able 

to apply it to their work. : . 

Available at cost to tool s SR 
steel users in the U.S.A. — 
—$1i ($3.50 elsewhere). 

Order your copy today. 


Tasuble Shoating ia 101 rooms 

and production 
shops is the big job your nearby Carpenter 
representative has to do right now. His diver- 
sified experience with tool steel problems may 


enable you to find new short-cuts to more 
production. Get in touch with him now. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Dept 51, Reading, Pa. 
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surfaces are lubricated. The choice 
of surfacing material may be in- 
fluenced by the desirability of trans- 
ferring the greater part of the wear 
to the part which is easiest to 
resurface, or less costly to replace. 


Where the wearing effect is very the time and cost 
mantling the equipment. 
life-prolonged 


pronounced and must be corrected 
repeatedly, as with wabblers, it is 
more economical to build up with 


Another 


Fig. 17—Pump sleeves, subject to both abrasion and corrosion 

ure renewed by hardfacing. When machined and finish 

ground, they are completely restored for a long span of 
usefulness 


Fig. 18—Rails from the scrap pile have the low rail-end 

built up by welding, then finished with a flatter and sledge 

hammer. Keeping rail ends, frogs and switch points built 

up reduces frequency of yard derailments and damage to 
motive powes 





weld metal before the part becomes 
badly worn since less build-up will 
be required. Further savings can 
be effected by restoring the worn 
areas with the part in place, where 
this is feasible, as this eliminates 
involved in dis- 


capable of broad 





flame hardening. Extremely flex- 
ible both as to degree and depth 
of hardness which can be pro- 
duced, it is particularly advanta- 
geous in hardening the bearing sur- 
faces of machine parts where only 
the localized areas suhiert to wear 
need be hardened. The flame proc- 
ess provides the desired degree of 
hardness on these areas, leaving 


process 
application is 


Fig. 19—When restoration of the old part is impossible, a 

replacement part can be quickly fabricated by flame cutting 

and welding. This buck stay for an open-hearth furnace 
was fabricated to replace a burned-out -stay 


Fig. 20—A badly worn 14-inch mill roll wabbler before 

building up and hardfacing with the carbon arc. At right, 

the same wabbler restored. This operation is more eco- 

nomical when wear is less severe and less building-up 
required 
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the ductility of the core metal un- welding. Steel mill welding de- 
impaired. A typical application of partments are proficient at making 
flame hardening is the reclama- such repairs. The long service 
tion of worn mill roils, which are given by the welded castings found 
turned down to smaller diameter in every shop is evidence of their 
and then flame hardened for use as effectiveness. Occasionally, how- 
tension rolls. This conservation ever, it may be speedier or more 
procedure was developed at a tin economical to fabricate a replace- 
plate mill to avoid costly scrapping ment part. Standard plate thick- 
of worn rolls. ness can be flame cut to shape, 

Cracked or broken castings such formed and welded to provide such 
as gears and machine frames usual- parts quickly and with all the ad- 
ly mean no more than a temporary vantages of strength and lightness 


shutdown while the break jis re- characteristic of welded fabrica- 
paired by are welding or bronze tions. 


Fig. 2l—Here a worn 18-inch work roll, once discarded, has been turned down 
to 16 inches diameter and is being flame hardened on the surface for use as a 
tension roll 


Fig. 22—Locomotive driving box fabricated from three flame-cut parts. This is 
typical of many parts now difficult to obtain but which can readily be fabricated 
from stock plate and billet forgings 


Fig. 23—The driving box with crown brass welded in, machined and serrated 
and with bearing metal poured. Over 150 pounds of brass were saved in thi: 
fabricated design 


Fig. 24—A large gear wheel completely fabricated by welding to replace a cast 
gear broken in service. Such fabrications eliminate dependence upon indefinitely 
delayed delivery schedules for new parts 


Fig. 25—The parts for this tuyere jacket were entirely flame cut to shape with 
a standard Airco No. 4 Radiagraph, then formed for fabrication by welding 


Fig. 26—Often when obsolete equipment breaks down, new cast parts are virtually 
impossible to get because patterns and drawings may have been discarded. This 
welded draw head for a locomotive was fabricated to replace worn casting 
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This Link-Belt shakeout and sand recla- 
mation unit is one of the most important 
sections of the new facilities that tripled 
production in this magnesium foundry 
The lifting elevator is just behind the 
shakeout. Reconditioned sand is being 
discharged into a hopper bucket by the 
operator at the right. Note overhead 
monorail hoists and transfers, gravity 
roller conveyor in foreground. Link- 


Belt Co. photo 


“KNOWING its stuff” has enabled 
one smal) foundry to go all-out-for 
Uncle Sam in the matter of essen- 
tial sand-molded magnesium-alloy 
castings—castings that weigh a 
good third less than if made of 
aluminum and are quite a bit 
stronger, Output has been tripled, 
as compared with pre-war activity, 
when both magnesium and bronze 
castings were turned out for an 
exacting market—tripled without 
adding a single foot of floor space. 

This noteworthy feat has been ac- 
complished not by any radical in- 
novations in sand foundry prac- 
tice, but rather by improvements 
in foundry facilities that mark the 
changes as a worthy achievement 
in wartime plant conversion of a 
permanent nature. That is, the 
foundry improvements will consti- 
tute decided assets in post-war re- 
sumption of business affairs, the 
chief improvements being the ad- 
dition of advanced sand handling 
equipment and overhead storage— 
improvements made necessary in 
attaining full-time production by 
the peculiarities of casting mag- 
nesium alloys. 

Complications: The ex- 
tremely lightweight metals such 
as magnesium alloys oxidize ser- 
lously at temperatures between 1100 
and 1200 degrees Fahr., depending 
upon the percentages of alloying 
elements——aluminum, manganese, 
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Better Materials Handling ... . 
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By REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD 


Engineering Consultant 


zine and silicon, Too, they shrink 
some 10 per cent more than do 
aluminum castings. The oxidation, 
high shrinkage and light weight 
of the molten metal are offset by 
the experienced molder by some 
special methods of gating, 
venting and risering the molds 

the oxidation difficulty controlled 
by the use of special fluxes during 
the melting operation and the con- 


. ditioning of the molding sand by 


the addition of suitable inhibiting 
agents. 


Sand Reconditioning Essential 


Reconditioning the sand each time 
it is used is most essential. It was 
chiefly to avoid the customary de- 
lays imposed on foundry output by 
sand conditioning that a highly ef- 
ficient system of materials han- 
dling with overhead storage and 
reconditioning equipment was _ in- 
stalled late in 1940. A centralized 
floor shakedown, a griddled hopper, 
was provided on which the flasks 
are dumped. It discharges the 
used sand to an underground con- 
veyor-belt type feeder that serves 
a steel-encased belt-and-bucket elev- 
ator feeding a Link-Belt sand re- 
clamation unit erected in one cor- 
ner of the foundry. 

Sand Reclamation Unit: From 
the elevator, the used sand first 
passes onto a vibrating screen 
mounted above a 29-ton capacity 
hopper fitted with duplex-discharge 
gates into which the screened sand 
falls. The  screenings—metallic 
refuse and core lumps—pass over 
the end of the screen, down through 
a closed chute and into a barrel 
container on the foundry floor. 

The reconditioning of the 
screened sand—the addition of in- 
hibiting agents, etc.—is performed 
in a muller-type mixer immediate- 
ly below the hopper storage bin, 
from which receptacle the prepared 
Sand is distributed to the various 
molding machines by bottom-dis- 
charge buckets running on an over- 
head monorail track. Completing 
the compact, continuous sand-han- 
dling system are gravity roller con- 
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veyors for moving and distributing 
the empty fiasks. Customary over- 
head cranes serve the workmen in 
the heavy lifting and moving tasks. 


An investment of some $15,000 
or $20,000 was entailed in effect- 
ing this foundry transformation, 
but it made possible a full 200 per 
cent increase in output of vital 
war work. This sum covered the 
full cost of new equipment, bins, 
pits, foundations, electric wiring 
and all erection expenses. Ob- 
viously it was liquidated in short 
order under the pressing call for 
more and more magnesium castings. 
The foundry is now prepared at any 
time to resume its normal activ- 
ities with facilities that will ef- 
fect quite substantial reductions in 
operating costs, no matter what 
kind of foundry work may be un- 
dertaken. 





Paper Tote Boxes 
Conserve Metals 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., San- 
dusky, O., is offering new large size 
corrugated tote boxes to war manu- 
facturers for handling small parts 
on the assembly line, between de- 
partments and in storage. Besides 


taking some of the pressure off vital 





materials, the paper boxes are ideal 
for women workers in war produc. 
tion. Injuries to worker’s fingers, 
caused by sharp edges and splinters, 
are entirely eliminated. Because 
the corrugated board may be 
adapted to so many shapes and 
styles, it readily lends itself to the 
making of tote boxes for a wide 
variety of uses in industry. 
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America is now thoroughly awake to the 
seriousness of what lies ahead. There is a 
definite realization that we can lose this war 
if we do not take advantage of every one of 
our national resources. 


The sources of virgin raw materials, -- ore 
mines, coal mines, mines from which alloying 
materials are produced -- are being drawn 
upon to their limit. But now the steel indus- 
try, in order to produce the necessary steel 
for tanks, guns, planes, ships, shells, bombs, 
machines and other vital war material, needs 




















6,000,000 tons of scrap in addition to the 
regularly available supply to achieve its goal. 


The extra supply of iron and steel scrap is 
largely beyond the control of our industry -- 
it is in the hands of more than a hundred 
million Americans. In order that ultimate 
Victory may be assured, every individual 
must adopt an objective, fact-facing attitude 
and pledge himself to help in the mobiliza- 
tion of every pound of iron and steel scrap 
and make it available, through regular 
channels, in order that it can be converted 
into prime steel. 


This Advertisement Sponsered By 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


July 27, 1942 


In Cooperation With The U.S. Government Salvage Campaign 














PRE-ASSEMBLY 
PAINTING 


. «+. @liminates need for masking, saves 16 
manhours in finishing induction heating ma- 


Pre-assembly painting of the rear panel of the transformer housing 


of a Tocco induction heating machine. 


already mounted on panel 


Note access doors are 
“Streamlining” finishing methods of 


painting before assembly saves 16 manhours per machine for- 
merly required for masking operations 


BY DEVELOPING a pre-assembly 
technique for painting exterior sur- 
faces of its Tocco process induc- 
tion heating and hardening ma- 


chines, the Ohio Crankshaft Co., 
Cleveland, achieves a saving of 16 
vital man-hours in the manufac- 
ture of each unit. 


Formerly, the machines, weigh- 
ing from 4 to 8 tons, were com- 
pleted on the assembly line and 
then moved to the paint shop. 
Here dials, gages, transformer 
panels, fixture and electrical outlets, 
chromium and nickel plated trim, 
door catches and other hardware, 
as well as the water pan with its 
rubber molding, which had to be 
painted a different color, were all 
masked against the spray gun’s 
lacquer. This masking was a tedious 
task. It took four men some 4 
hours to complete the job. Then 
spraying required another 2 hours. 

An experiment in  pre-assembly 
painting of exterior surfaces was 
tried by the assembly crew and 
found to work satisfactorily—the 
parts went down the line without 
being marred, 

Now each exterior surface, which 
includes the base, the generator 
housing skirt, the penthouse or 
transformer control housing, and 
the top, is given a priming coat, 
rubbed down and then sprayed with 
finish lacquer in the paint depart- 
ment. Because of the more conven- 
ient size of these parts and their 
moderate weight, handling in the 
paint shop is not difficult. 


Masking is completely eliminated, 
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thereby releasing the four men for 
other, more important work. Rate 
of production is thus stepped up by 
16 man hours. 

The pieces are painted well in ad- 
vance of assembly schedule, This 
prevents delay in delivering re- 
spective parts to their stations, 
and insures sufficient time for com- 
plete drying of the lacquer before 
it is subjected to handling. 


Special. Training: The perfection 
of this painting technique has not 
been achieved without some person- 
nel training. Because the assembly 
of Tocco induction machines is han- 
dled by a comparatively small and 
closely knit organization, it was 
not hard to inform the men and to 
win their co-operation in furthering 
the new plan. Every painted part 
receives careful handling. Pride 
has: proved to date a sufficient in- 
centive; for when inspection reveals 
a body scratch, it is brought to the 
attention of the assembly section, 
after which the machine is torn 
down and the part repainted. 


There are no bonuses and no 
penalties for handling these pre- 
painted parts. As assemblymen on 
this work have to be above aver- 
age, personal satisfaction in a job 
well done is a strong motivating 
force. Pre-painting provides a 
cleaner part with which to work. 

Additional efforts to reduce mar- 
ring are found in the use of mason- 
ite in vise jaws and the driving of 
escutcheon pins with a brass ham- 
mer, Upon completion of paint- 
ing, a part is safely wrapped in 


chines 


By ARTHUR PITTAWAY 
Assembly Foreman 
Tocco Division 
Ohio Crankshaft Co 
Cleveland 


heavy paper and taken to its as- 
sembly storage section. An out- 
standing example of careful treat- 
ment is evidenced by the fact that 
drill press operators can drill and 
tap finished work without repaint- 
ing. 

Preservative Methods: A four-step 
method of preparing parts against 
corrosion is practiced in this plant. 
The steps are: First, a protective 
Korrosol wash is applied to mini- 
mize rust. Second, the rough cast 
base receives a filler to smooth the 
exterior surfaces. Third, primer 
coat is applied and rubbed down. 
Fourth, finished coat is sprayed on. 

All interior surfaces and metal 
parts subject to rust are painted 
prior to assembly as well as the ex- 
terior surfaces, 


Project Book for Lathe 
Learners Available 


To acquaint the learner with 
basic metal turning operations, 
South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend; Ind., is offering a project. book 
entitled The South Bend Machine 
Shop Course Book. It contains 12 
practical projects for lathe appren- 
tice courses. 

Complete assembly and _ detail 
drawings of each project with all 
bench and lathe operations are out- 
lined in correct sequence in the 
publication. It is available for 50 
cents. Sample copies, however, are 
being offered by the company to 
shop superintendents and apprentice 
supervisors without charge. 
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MADE BY HOUGHTON 
FOR WARTIME STEEL TREATING 





SPEED. STABILITY and 
DEPTH OF HARDNESS 








To attain needed physicals, war-time steels 
—low in alloy content and with less carbon 
content for easier machinability— must be 
quenched in an oil possessing the fastest 
rate of cooling. 


No straight mineral oil will provide the 
accelerated rate of quenching required. A 
specially compounded oil is necessary, and 
this company—a leader in heat treating 
materials since before World War I—has per- 
fected such an oil, made solely for quenching. 


With alloying elements scarce .. . with 
yield strength limits higher . . . with speedy 
production vital for Victory—you can’t afford 
to take chances on material that can make or 
handicap munition manufacturing success. 


But why is HOUGHTO-QUENCH rated by 
experts as the best quenching medium for 
war-time steels? Many reasons may be cited: 


1. It's speedier—contains a wetting-out 


agent which lowers surface tension, spreads 
oil faster over hot surfaces. (See chart below.) 
2. It's high in heat absorption, enabling 
transfer of heat more rapidly from the metal. 
3. It's stable—contains a patented stabiliz- 
ing agent which minimizes oxidationor frac- 
tional distillation of the oil in service. 


4. It gives a greater depth of hardness. 
(See chart at lower right.) 


§. It is serviced by men who know heat 
treating procedure and products . . . who are 
helping war production plants continually. 

6. It's right on physical “specs” required 
—fire, flash and viscosity. And it stays that 
way indefinitely, because it’s stable. 


These are some of the reasons why leading 
munitions makers are using HOUGHTO.- 
QUENCH. You...who need a war-time 
quenching oil that serves longer, quenches 
faster... should specify HOUGHTO-QUENCH. 


Heat Treating and Metal Working Products 
CHICAGO *+« PHILADELPHIA *« DETROIT 
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War-Training Formula 


(Continued from Page 55) 


terms. Too, there must be much 
supervisory training to provide 
proper handling of the emotional 
unbalances which may result from 
so compressed a working routine. 
This is forcing a close, swift cor- 
relation between the academic and 
shop practice, between management 
and labor, with that community of 
understanding that is required to 
eliminate all waste time and motion 
in the training procedure. 

The complications of the human 
conversion problem thus briefly de- 
fined find their solution in the strat- 
egy, technique and procedure being 
used by Great Lakes college. Since 
its methods are capable of swift 
expansion, details are particularly 
important at this time. 

Great Lakes college was founded 
by Clayton James Ettinger, B. S., 
A. M., M. D., Ph. D., in 1937, with 
divisions and courses leading to the 
academic degrees usually conferred 
by standard colleges and universi- 
ties. An outstanding psychiatrist, 
Dr. Ettinger had devoted much 
study to psychology in industry. 


He is something of an academic 
rebel in that he has always felt 
there was too much lost time and 
effort in usual academic practice. 
He purposed a college that would 
provide close union between aca- 
demic teachings and their applica- 


tion so as to stimulate self-reliance, 
life adjustment and talent leader- 
ship. 

Dr. Ettinger was convinced that 
the usual institutional courses in 
engineering were unwieldly and out 
of touch with industrial demands. 
He wished to work closely with in- 
dustry and create an educational 
plan that would arm students with 
all essential factual knowledge and 
technique for immediate use. A 
kindly fate brought him together 


with two other men with similar 
concepts in the fall of 1941, and 
from that union, the Great Lakes 
war training formula has devel- 
oped. 

D. V. Duryee, B. S., after nine 
years’ journeymanship in the tool 
and gage skills, transferred his life 
interest to the vocationul education 
field, became supervisor of trade 
and industrial education for the 
State Board of Control for vocation- 
al education, did much work in 
safety and in creation of work man- 
uals on machine shop operations. 
He is now acting head of the ma- 
chine shop at Detroit’s Wilbur 
Wright high school, 

J. L. Turner, LL. B., B. S., after 
years of journeymanship as a die 
sinker and toolmaker, became in- 
terested in labor unionism, holds 
membership in AFL as well as 
Local 157, UAW-CIO, and his desire 
to devote his life to vocational edu- 
cation brought him into associa- 
tion with Mr. Duryee. He is now 
a teacher at Wilbur Wright high 
scheol. Both wanted to add to 
their training, working toward 
M. S. degrees. Their concept was 
the development of a streamlined 
war training course, custom-select- 
ed from the regular engineering 
course, fitted to the individual re- 
quirements reflected in the opera- 
tions of each plant and designed 
to be taught in such manner as to 
be immediately applicable to job 
practice. The concept was predicat- 
ed upon unification of theory and 
practice, faster training, avoidance of 
unnecessary academic and design- 
ing of studies to fit the particular 
training job. As a graduate assign- 


Fig. 4. (Left, below)—Class A of | 
at Great Lakes college with D. V 
Fig. 5. (Right)—Class B consists of a 
from the N. A. Woodworth plant 


They 
with Roy S. Bolles as 


ment to obtain their M. S. degrees, 
they freely offered their years of 
industry and academic experience 
to Dr. Ettinger. 

A vitalized war training program 
was first inaugurated with manage 
ment-labor approval by N. A. Wood- 
worth Co., prominent Detroit pro- 
ducer of aircraft engine parts. Mr. 
Duryee planned this training course, 
its organization and _ correlation 
with the vocational aspects of the 
conventional engineering curricu 
lum. Mr. Turner concentrated upon 
the industrial promotion of the 
concept, class organization, diagno 
sis of occupational needs and em 
ployer-employe relations. The suc 
cess of the venture was unique. 

At present, groups from Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., Motor 
Products Corp., Vickers Inc., Su- 
prex Gage Co., Thompson Products 
Inc., Ex-Cell-O Corp., Chrysler Corp. 
and other firms have availed them 
selves of this job training oppor 
tunity. 

Upon request from any company, 
experts from the Great Lakes en 
gineering faculty make a situation 
study of specific training needs. 
Courses are then built into the 
regular engineering curricula’ in 
such manner that professional goals 
may ultimately be achieved. In 
other words, this war training be 
comes accredited degree work for 
those who can pass entrance re 
quirements and continue their train 
ing at Great Lakes college at war's 
end. These courses are presented 
so that immediate job values are 
attained. In the procedure, varied 
maturity levels are given the op 
portunity for higher education with 
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HAT’S what the Army wanted to 

know. These little cars must take ter- 
rific punishment—jumping ditches, striking 
rocks, and crashing through underbrush. 

Army engineers wanted to make sure that 
the jeeps wouldn’t make their last jumps in 
the middle of a critical battle. So they put 
them through a series of field tests in the 
roughest country they could find. 

The jeeps were driven to destruction— 
the only true test of stamina. When 
stronger parts were needed, improvements 
were promptly made. Design engineers 
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solved this problem by using stronger steels. 
Seamless steel tubing plays an important 
role in vital parts of jeeps. For its weight, 
tubing is the strongest structural shape 
known. It enables the jeep to absorb shocks 
that would wreck an ordinary car. 
Seamless tubing is being used in tanks, 
gun mountings, airplane landing gear and 
many other parts used in war equipment. 
We are glad to be able to contribute man- 
ufacturing facilities and metallurgical ex- 
perience that is helping to make American 
equipment the most reliable in the world. 
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immediate utility. Thus the aca- 
demic becomes streamlined through 
evaluation of specific abilities and 
occupational needs. 

Joseph F. Votrobeck, B. S., M. E., 
after graduation in 1925 from the 
University of Michigan, had spent 
seven years in industry and had 
then gravitated toward the teaching 
profession, becoming professor of 
engineering at the University of 
Detroit and dean of Lawrence In- 
stitute of Technology. Mr. Votro- 
beck was instrumental in organiz- 
ing and teaching free courses to 
minor industrial executives, both at 
University of Detroit and Lawrence 
Institute of Technology, during the 
depression period. More than 1200 
men from 200 plants were thus as- 
sisted by him, and it is said that he 
is directly responsible for providing 
technical education to over 1000 
young men during the depression 
period who have become graduate 
engineers and are now playing an 
important part in the national war 
effort. 

Mr. Votrobeck joined the Great 
Lakes college faculty as co-ordina- 
tor in 1940. Likewise, Harry Ser- 
win, B. S., M. E., now on leave of 
absence from Wilbur Wright high 
school to teach electrical engineer- 
ing at Detroit’s Naval Armory, Roy 
Bolles, B. S., and George Petzer, 
B. S., LL.D., both with histories as 
outstanding and with a richness of 
journeymanship in industry, are 
members of the planning commit- 
tee under the direction of President 
Ettinger. 

The big point is that these earnest 
academicians with journeymanship 
in industry have worked out a sim- 
ple formula for applied theory in 
war training which is stripped of all 
nonessentials, is adjusted to regular 
engineering courses, is oriented to 
the particular operation, can be di- 
gested and applied by anyone with 
the ambition to learn or to upgrade 
himself or herself ... and the train- 
ing period requires only 15 hours 
in seven and one-half weeks. 

The Great Lakes college engi- 
neering curriculum includes courses 
in general engineering drafting, ma- 
chine detailing, tool and die design, 
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electrical engineering, heat engines, 
refrigeration, air conditioning, tur- 


bines, diesel engines. Its vocation- 
al courses include bench and metal 
shop, machine shop theory and 
practice, manufacturing survey, in- 
spection, shop mathematics, labor 
laws, time and motion study. 

The war training courses that are 
co-ordinated for degree credit in 
engineering consist of such prac- 
tical shop classes as shop mathe- 
matics, shop theory, metallurgy, 
drawing and blueprint reading, tool 
and die design, time and motion 
study and foremanship training. 

Great Lakes college not only fits 
students to shop work by this 
streamlined program, but it is de- 
veloping leaders through its round: 
table conferences in foremanship 
development and human relations. 
These conferences are led by ex- 
prienced teachers who have been 
directly connected with Detroit in- 
dustry for years and who are now 
actively engaged in war production. 
Material used in such discussions 
has been compiled from experience 
in Detroit plants over many years 
and has demonstrated its merit by 
application. Thus, both instructors 
and methods taught at Great Lakes 
college can be said to have been “in 
the grease.” They represent the 
application of actual conditions to 
academics and vice versa. 

The special course of compressed 
war training most popular for be- 
ginners comprises the essentials of 
shop theory, micrometer and gage 
reading, shop mathematics and blue- 
print reading. This covers 15 ses- 
sions, two each week. Classes are 
held near the limit of 15 students 
to permit personal instruction. The 
“tell-show-do” method of instruc- 
tion is used. Classroom atmosphere 
simulates that of the shop. 

A happy correlative value of such 
war training comes from the tone 
of industrial psychological under- 
standing induced by Dr. Ettinger’s 
authoritative leadership in this field. 
The formula provides students with 
the answer to their individual de. 
sires for recognition, response, new 
experience, security. Perhaps the 
most important benefit of the appli- 





Fig. 6—-Group of students from Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp. hear George 
Petzer explain some points in their 
studies of blue print reading. This is 
Class C 


cation of psychology to industry 
comes from the alleviation of mo- 
notonies. The chance for upgrad- 
ing to higher skills in war produc- 
tion is, in itself, a great incentive. 
Too, it offers sublimation and es- 
cape from the dread of disagreeable 
repetition of unitary impressions. 
Efficiency improves, emotional bal- 
ance is better, fatigue is less, acci- 
dents are fewer among those who 
have such facilities to upgrade 
their skills. 

From the standpoint of the begin- 
ner not yet in industry, this train- 
ing largely dispells the. stresses 
and strains of shop consciousness 


at the start. A familiarity with 
shop terms is acquired. So, al- 
though beginners get over-the- 


shoulder training from a job leader, 
they. are enabled to adjust them. 
selves more quickly and fall into 
shop rhythm more easily because 
of the initial training received. 

Case examples of the manner in 
which such war training originates 
are these: 

Union leaders at N. A. Wood- 
worth Co., seeing the necessity of 
training in the upgrading oppor- 
tunity provided in that concern’s 
rapid expansion, contracted’ the 
college. A faculty committee was 
permitted to study the Woodworth 
operation, from which there was 
recommended a series of courses 
directly applicable to the Wood- 
worth setup. 

Since the union felt it could not 
use its general funds to benefit in- 
dividual upgrading aspirations, and 
because legalities prevented a co- 
sponsorship between management 
and labor, the union presented the 
problem to Woodworth manage- 
ment, who agreed to sponsor the 
war training program and also 
agreed to pay one-half the tuition 
of each student enrolled in each 
course. So far, nearly 200 employes 
have taken one or another of these 
war training courses, which have 
become an established upgrading 
method. 

Three points are noteworthy in 
the Woodworth case: First, the 
courses were custom-selected tec fil 
the particular manufacturing opera 


tions. All theory that did not ap- 
ply was thrown aside. Second, the 
close purposes of management- 


labor were revealed and a commun- 
ity of interest established that have 
ramified benefits for both. Third, 
a faculty was set up, subject to any 
expansion required and tailored to 
the shifting work requirements, 
that was capable of continuous and 
competent training in a manner 
that would be difficult for the com- 
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Let us help you 
CM Scully speed Wal production 


CHICAGO 
BRUnswick 2000 
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j «Qo eton our stocks of steel are not what we wish 
they were, what we have can be yours in a hurry— 
BALTIMORE g subject, of course, to priority restrictions. If we don’t have 
GiLmore 3100 what you need, we will do everything possible to help you 
Teletype BA. 63 find a source of supply. Our first job, like yours, is to do 
ee ae- everything we can to speed production that will help win 
BOSTON the war. 
STAdium 9400 “Scully Service” is on the job—in all of our eight con- 
veniently located warehouses—day and night. Be sure to 
CLEVELAND try Scully—see our phone numbers at the left. Cut out the 
HEnderson 5750 number of the warehouse nearest you and paste it in a 


Teletype CV. 153 handy spot. 


PITTSBURGH 
CEdar 7780 


Teletype PG. 475 IN STOCK! 
cis DARDELET “RIVET-BOLTS” 


We can offer immediate shipment of both Dardelet 


MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL “RIVET-BOLTS” and Dardelet Machine Bolts. These 
NEstor 2821 bolts save valuable time and labor and assure perma- 


nently tight joints 


NEWARK, N. lL The Dardelet “RIVET-BOLT” is a ribbed bolt with 


Dardelet self-locking thread, and is widely used for field 


Bigelow 3-5920 erection of structural steel. Has recessed nut. Bolt is 
BErgen 3-1614 - REctor 2-6560 driven in and nut is applied with wrench. Economical 
and strong. 
The Machine Bolt with Dardelet self -lox king thread 
is for general use where vibration is present 
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Wi TOOL STEELS CAN CUT AS CHEAPLY AS ONE 
~~ 


HAT’S more important, two 

tool steels can cut twice as 
fast as one, and speed is the prime 
urgency in war production. 

But there are ways of increasing 
production beside installing more 
modern types of machine tools. A 
better tool steel, or one better suited 
to an individual job, can materially 
speed up the work your existing 
equipment is capable of doing. 

Take the case of a big Detroit 
plant, using DBL High Speed Tool 


Bits instead of a high-tungsten va- 
riety, machining castings of X-1340 
steel with a surface hardness of 33 
Rockwell C, and a subsurface hard- 
ness of 26-28C. The DBL Tool Bits 
showed 30% increase in work done 
between grinds, running at 166 
RPM against a previous speed of 
100 RPM. 

Our Service Staff is ready to help 
you team up tool steels with your 
production jobs, for more work 


done per machine. They'll show 


you the best a/ternate steels, too, as 
a precaution in keeping the lines 


moving. 





Allegheny Ladle 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





pany itself to set up or maintain. 

The second case is that of Capi- 
tol Brass Co., a division of Bohn 
Aluminum Co. The chief steward 
of the shop union became enthusi- 
astic over the Great Lakes college 
training setup. After arrange- 
ments had been made which in- 
cluded a custom-selected set of 
courses fitted to that operation, 
he undertook to promote the ac- 
tivity through union meetings and 
bulletins throughout the plant. At 
present some 70 students are en- 
rolled in varied classes. A frater- 
nity of spirit is fostered by each 
class and in each course, all of 
which are focussed on Capitol Brass 
conditions. 

The third case is of the type 
that is occurring all the while and 
is destined to swell enormously— 
group of students who of their 
own volition start studying shop 


technique. The co-ordinator of the 
college endeavors to place them 
in industry after the course. How- 
ever, so great is the demand that 
no placement problem is involved 
These students return, as soon as 
they become oriented on their jobs, 
to prepare for some upgrading op- 
portunity, having had the chance to 
observe in the shop some skilled 
operation which appealed to them. 
All have a sense of the need for 
shop mathematics. Some select 
metallurgy, blueprint reading, draft- 
ing, inspection. 

When the instructor of a class 
opens his box of measuring tools and 
shows an array of keyseat rules, 
the combination square, and pitch, 
radius, snap, pin, plug, center, tooth 
gages for the varied operations 
and begins to demonstrate the use 
of these measuring tools in lay- 
ing out work in such as the dril! 





‘“Skinning’”’ 


Operation 


IN RECLAIMING wire in the salvage department of an eastern General Electric 

plant. even paper insulation is saved through the above operation which “skins” 

the paper covering from the wire. Paper thus salvaged is disposed of as high- 
grade paper scrap 
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mills, lathe, 
machine, 
work, one 


boring 
milling 


shaper, 
planer, silotter, 
bench work and floor 
would expect a class would have 
to spend a year on that subject 
alone. But the lecture is tailored 
to the situation stucied, and a 
year’s training seems to be ac 
complished in a single session. 

I saw Mr. Turner introduce four 
women and two men to the intri 
cacies of the micrometer and vern 
ier scale early in a session. I re 
turned three hours later. All were 
still at it, although the class period 
was over—indicating student inter 
est in the course. Five of them 
had the theory well in hand and 
were developing instrument feel. 
It was interesting to observe the 
suddenly acquired skill of one 
woman, a housewife. She held 
the mike frame perfectly with her 
little finger, neatly turned the rat 
chet stop and, to adjust the sleeve 
swiftly to a larger test block for 
measurment, rubbed the _ ratchet 
along her forearm like an old timer. 

Mathematics are basic and need 
no custom-selection. So, unless the 
class is a group from the same 
union, it can be made up of any 
combination of students with up 
grading desires, irrespective of 
where they work. The mathe 
matics course takes up digits, fig 
ures, addition, subtraction, multi 
plication, division, factoring, frac 
tions, decimals, angular measu! 
ment, plane figures, simple formu 
las, square root, board measure, 
tapers and percentage. There is 
also a higher course in geometry 
and trigonometry. I was surprised 
to find how quickly women ab 
sorbed decimals and, wonder of 
wonders, I noticed one bank clerk 
who was having a devil of a time 
with them. 

Noteworthy is the 
struction used in the intimate group 
classes. At one desk a woman 
might be plotting some problem 
in trigonometry while a man ai 
the next would be exploring the 
intricacies of a slide rule, and a be 
ginner at the next with only a 
sixth grade education learning mul 
tiplication. 

After a couple of sessions, begin 
ners become fluent shop talkers 
they attack a glossary of shop 
terms as if it were a dictionary of 
slang. Anneal, weld, bore, boss, 
chip, drill, tap, counterbore, face, 
punch, ream, relief, knurling, cham 
fer ... they get a kick out of 
uncorking the terms that are used 
in their particular operations, Such 
a blueprint definition as “coarse 
knurl with ys-inch chamfer at 45 
degrees” is a delightful adventure 
in learning to these earnest folks 
The tendency is to explain the ap 
plicable glossary concerned with 
the particular subject 
and let everyone become skilled in 
turn to Page 84) 
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ERE are illustrations show- 
H ing two forging sequences 

as developed by engineers 
of the Buick Motor Division. As in 
most automobile plants, forging is 
a highly developed technique at 
Buick. The two sets of views re- 
veal efficient methods employed to 
make connecting rod caps and 
counter gears. 


Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 show the 
sequence of operations involved in 
forging the connecting rod caps. 
These are made from steel bar 
stock of square cross section, 31/32- 
inch on the side. Stock is cut into 
pieces each 25% inches long. These 
are stacked on a heavy steel table 
which is rolled up to the charging 
slot of a batch type Buick-designed 
heating furnace as shown in Fig. 1. 
Note the covers which are slid 
across the slot opening except for 
that portion of the slot at which the 
operator is loading or unloading bar 
stock. As all the bars are used 
from the table, another table fully 
loaded is rolled into position quick- 
ly so no time is lost getting another 
batch of work ready. 


Forge Three Caps at Once 


After a bar has been in the fur- 
nace a sufficient length of time to 
reach a forging temperature of 2250 
degrees Fahr., the operator picks up 
the bar with his tongs and places it 
between the forging dies shown in 
Fig. 2. It will be noted that three 
caps only are forged at a time, these 
three being forged from material 
comprising approximately half the 
total bar length. The first three 
caps shown in Fig. 2 are formed in 
the single set of die cavities in one 
stroke of the press. Then the bar 
is turned end for end and the other 
three formed in the remainder of 
the bar. 


Fig. 3 shows the bar after forg- 
ing with the set of six connecting 
rod caps completed. Guides on the 
dies assure that second set of three 
caps is forged in alignment with the 
first set. This allows much of the 
finish machining to be done in tan- 
dem, since the bottom and both 
sides of all caps can be machined in 
a single setup while still connected. 
After machining, the individual caps 
are separated. 


Fig. 4 shows the completed set of 
six caps resting on a pile of bars 
ready for forging. This view clear- 
ly shows the considerable amount 
of flash between individual caps as 
well as at the sides. Proper amount 
of flash, of course, is most essential 
in controlling grain flow, internal 
pressures during the forging opera- 
tion and rate of wear on the dies. 

Second set of illustrations, Figs. 
5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, show sequence of 
operations involved in making a 
counter gear for a transmission set. 
~ Section 14 in a Series on Forgings, 


Forging Methods and Forging Equip- 
ment. 
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As shown in Fig. 9, this gear is 
really three gears cut on different 
diameters corresponding to the 
three largest diameters of the piece 
in Fig. 9, which of course shows the 
rough forging before any machin- 
ing has been done. 

In Fig. 5 can be seen the ends of 
a large number of rod lengths al- 
ready placed in the slot type forg- 
ing furnace. Note the slot is prac- 
tically full of bar stock being heat- 
ed. 

The operator is removing a rod 
length which will be forged. Stock 
consists of 15%-inch lengths of man- 
ganese steel bars, 19/16-inch in di- 
ameter. They are allowed to re- 
main in the furnace until they reach 
a temperature of 2250 degrees Fahr., 
although the entire length of the 
bar is not heated to this value at 
one time since the forging is done 
in two operations instead of a single 
operation as with the connecting 
rod caps above. 

A 3inch upsetter is employed for 
the first operation. It is shown in 
Fig. 6 with a piece which has just 
passed through the various stages 
in this first machine. An upsetter, 
as is well known, does its work in 
a series of stages, not attempting to 
produce the required form in a 
single step. This assures adequate 
control of grain flow and permits 
gathering considerable quantities of 
metal into sections as required. A 
hole l-inch in diameter is pierced 
during this first set of operations. 

Fig. 7 shows what the work looks 
like after completion of the first 
series of operations. The tongs 
used in Fig. 6 are of a type that en- 
closes the end of the bar. Note in 
Fig. 7 that the length of the piece 
has been reduced considerably and 
the metal so gathered has been 
forced radially to form the center 
shoulder and the flange at the right 
hand end. 

Now the piece is placed in a sec- 
ond heating furnace where the op- 
posite end is raised to forging tem- 
perature. The work at this stage 
is handled on a tool that’is inserted 
into the hole in the end already 
formed. This tool has a flange on 
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it that prevents putting pressure on 
the closed and heated end during 
the second series of forging opera- 
tions handled on the second upsetter 
which is shown in Fig. 8. Here, also, 
can be seen this tool for handling 
the partially forged piece. 

This second upsetter is a larger 
unit than the first because it must 
do a heavier job—gather and upset 
the large flange shown on the right 
hand end of the piece in Fig. 9. It, 
too, has a series of dies which does 
the work in a number of separate 
stages, the work being passed rapid- 
ly from stage to stage so the entire 
series of operations can be handled 
















































































without additional reheatings. 

In this second series of forging 
operations, a hole is pierced in the 
other end of the work, meeting mid- 
way in the stock the hole pierced 
in the first series of operations. The 
result, as shown in Fig. 9, is a com- 
pleted forging with no flash, all 
extra material over that required 
for the forging itself being con- 
tained in the small plug forced from 


the inside of the piece where the 
two holes meet in the final opera- 
tion. This is made possible by hav- 
ing the hole completed as the last 
Stage in the second series of op- 
erations. Since all hot metal in the 
work at this point is confined in 
dies, excess stock must flow into 
the first hole where it is expelled 
as the hole is completed from the 
opposite end. 


Issues Specifications 
For Steel Welding Rods 


Two pamphlets, one embodying 
tentative specifications for iron and 
steel arc welding electrodes and the 
other containing those for iron and 
steel gas welding rods were issued 
jointly recently by American Wela- 
ing Society, New York, and Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 
Philadelphia. 

Both publications contain data on 
manufacture, size, length and chem- 
ical compositions, etc., of the rods. 





A.S.T.M. Alternates for Sand Casting Alloys in 


Tin-Bronze—Leaded Tin-Bronze—High-Leaded Tin-Bronze 


Emergency Alternate Provisions 
have been issued by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Phila- 
delphia, for tin bronze, leaded tin 
bronze, and high-leaded tin bronze 
sand castings. These have been is- 
sued in the interest of expediting 
procurement or conservation of ma- 
terials during the period of national 
emergency and were originally 
drawn up by the Conservation and 
Substitution Branch, WPB. 

They are intended for use where 
they may be considered by the pur- 
chaser of the material as a permis- 
sible alternate for the specific appli- 
cation or use desired. The recom- 
mendations are made on the basis 
that the alternate or substitute al- 
loys conform to the requirements 
as to chemical composition and ten- 
sile properties prescribed in the ac- 
companying table. 

The Society says: 

Alloy 2A, or Navy “M” bronze, 
may be used as a substitute for al- 
loys 1A, known as “G” bronze, and 
for 1B, known as modified “G” 
bronze, in the case of castings for 
pressure parts. In the case of cast- 
ings for pressure parts, the Stand- 


ard Specifications for Steam for 
Valve Bronze Castings (A.S.T.M. 
Designation: B 61) of the Society 
may be used as a substitute for al- 
loys 1A and 1B; 

Alloys 2X, (87-8-1-4) which is suit- 
able for large bearings and struc- 
tural parts, and 2Y (88-8-0-4) which 
is suitable particularly for small 
bearings and bushings such as used 
in internal combustion engines and 
in torpedo tubes for the United 
States Navy may be used as sub- 
stitutes for alloys 1A and 1B in the 
case of castings for bearings and 
structural parts; 

Alloy 2X may be used as a sub 


stitute for alloy 2B, known as com- 
mercial 88-10-2; 

Alloy 2Z (86%-8-1%4) may be 
used as a substitute for alloy 1B in 
the case of castings for bearings 
and structural parts; 

Alloy 3B (83-7-7-3) is recommend- 
ed as an alternate or substitute for 
alloy 3A (80-10-10); 

Alloys 3X (80-7-10-3) and 3Y (84: 
88-0) may be used as a substitute 
for Alloy 3A (80-10-10); 

Alloy 3Z (78-6-15-1) may be used 
as a substitute for alloy 3D (78-7- 
15); 

Alloy 3W may be used as a sub- 
stitute for alloy 3E (70-5-25). 





A.S.T.M. DESIGNATION B 143-41 T 
Numerical - Commercial 
Designation Designation 





Tin Bronze 
88-10- 2 ( 
88- 8- 4 





| 
88- 8- 4 (Modified “G 


Bronze) 


Leaded Tin Bronze— 


88- 6- 2- 4 (Navy “M”") 


Commercial 88-10- 2 (87-10-1-2) 
._T.M. DESIGNATION B 144-41 T 
High-Leaded Tin Bronze 
80-10-10 


83- 7- 7-3 
85- 5- 9- 1 
78- 7-15 
70- 5-25 


EMERGENCY ALTERNATES 


Nominal 
Alloys Composition 
{| 2A 88 -6-2 -4 
{ 2X 87 -8-1 -4 
| 2Y 88 -8-0 -4 
2Z 86%- 8- 1%- 4 


2X 87- 8 -14 


EMERGENCY ALTERNATES 
{3X 80 - 7-10 
, 3Y - 8- 8 
3B bas - 7-7 


_ “gee eee 
3W 5-25 -0 





CHEMICAL AND TENSILE REQUIREMENTS 
Y 2Z 3X 


77.00-81.00 

6.00- 7.50 

8.00-11.00 

2.00- 4,00 

: 0.50 1.00 0.75 1.C0 

Iron, max. .. a wehieye <a.s eae . i 0.20 0.15 0.15 0.15 

Aluminum éeteee see . see es none none none none 

pe ON eS Se Se eee 0.75 , 0.75 « 0.75 

78 Silicon, max. theese : 0.003 0.003 0.003 0.003 

Phosphorus ........ bees 0.02 max. 0.05 max. 0.05 max. 0.20- 0.50 0.08 max. 0.05 max. 

Total other constituents, max. ; tela 0.35 0.35 0.50 0.35 0.35 
Tensile 

Tensile Strength, min., psi. ..... 36, 40,000 36,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 21,000 

Yield Strength, min., psi. ....... . 18,000 16,000 12,000 12,000 14,000 11,000 

Elongation in 2 in., min., % ..... 20 15 s 8 10 7 


3sY 32 3w 
82.00-85.00 75.00-79.00 67.00-71.C0 
7.00- 9.00 5.50- 7.00 4.00- 5.50 
7.00- 9.00 13.00-16.00 23.00 -27.00 
0.75 max. 1.25 max. 0.25 max 


85.00-88.00 US. PAT. OFF, 
7.50- 9.00 


2 
86.00-89.00 
7.50-11.00 
0.60 max. 


Chemical (Per Cent) 2x 
y 86.00-89.00 














Now! Grind hard tool steels with ease; also soft 
materials with less loading. Speed up 2 to 5 times! 


*Copyright 1942, A. P. DE SANNO & SON, INC. 


EXAMINE THE STRUCTURE of this new 
precision grinding wheel. It’s not com- 
pact, but cellular and porous—something 
like a sponge! 

Properly used Por-os-way takes deeper 
cuts. It breezes through .010” or more. 
It grinds 100% to 400% faster. It in- 
creases production per man, per machine, 
2 to 5 times, practically ends “‘burning.” 
Por-os-way’s unique structure makes 
possible these results. Air cells surround 
and cool each grinding point between 
contacts. 


Use Por-os-way on hard steels and al- 
loys. Use it also on softer materials: 
copper, aluminum, tin, wood, plastics. 
Por-os-way holds the corner with very 
little dressing, due to the new vitrified 
bond. On softer materials, loading is re- 
duced surprisingly. Por-os-way is more 
free cutting. 

See this wheel. Try it. Prove on your 
own machines the new grinding speed now 
possible. Ask for a “proof test” demon- 
stration! A. P. pp Sanno & Son, Inc., 
136 Wheatland St., Puoenrxvitye, Pa. 


POR-OS-WAY a x“ RADIAC* PRODUCT 











Fig. |—Outside overhead traveling crane equipped with a hydraulic bridge brake with 
an automatic parking brake attachment 


HYDRAULIC BRAKING SYSTEMS 





For Overhead Traveling Cranes 


BECAUSE of high-grade produc- 
tion, it has become necessary to 
give the problem of crane bridge 
braking more careful consideration 
in order to insure safe crane opera- 
tion. Crane operators are confront- 
ed with either of two problems: 


1. If the cranes are old, they 
must be equipped with brakes that 
have adequate braking torque to 
meet the demands of faster service 
and safe operation. 


2. If new cranes are being pur- 
chased, the purchaser must specify 
the proper kind of brakes for the 
particular crane on which they are 
to be installed. 


Hydraulic braking systems have 
been adopted as standard equip- 
ment on automotive vehicles be- 
cause they provide equalized 4- 
wheel braking which was not pos- 
sible in mechanically-linked brake 
systems. While equalization is not 
a matter of concern on cranes 
equipped with single-bridge drives, 
the loss of efficiency, due to sloppy 
bearings and twist in the cross- 
shaft of mechanical linkage sys- 
tems, must be _ considered. On 
cranes equipped with double-bridge 
drives, equalization of the brakes 
does become an important factor. 
Also, mechanical brakes are diffi- 
cult to install on double-bridge 
drives because of the impracticabil- 
ity of running a mechanical linkage 
system around the end of the crane. 


Foot pedal pressure and travel 
must stay within the physical lim- 
itations of the operator and it, 
therefore, is important that the brake 
system, which transmits the actuat- 
ing force from the pedal to the 
brake mechanism, have as little lost 
motion as possible. This problem 
can be handled easily by installing 
hydraulic braking systems in which 
the brake mechanism is actuated by 
an incompressible column of fluid. 
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STEEL 


By J. S. SMITH 


Industrial Sales 
Wagner Electric Corp 
St. Louis 


The hydraulic fluid is forced by 
foot pedal pressure through a 5/16- 
inch copper tube line which is far 
easier and more economical to in- 
stall than a mechanical linkage sys- 
tem. The problem of “slop” in the 
bearings, shaft deflections, linkage 
friction and stretch, etc., are elim- 
inated completely in hydraulic sys- 
tems. 

The following application details 
must be considered when equipping 
overhead traveling cranes, coke 
oven machinery, transfer cars, etc., 
with bridge brakes: 

1. Minimum possible stopping 
distance. 


2. Coefficient of friction between 
wheels and rail. 


3. Load per wheel. 

4. Number of driven wheels. 

5. Diameter of driven wheels. 

6. Gear ratio between wheels and 
shaft on which brake is mounted. 

Minimum Stopping Distances 


The coefficient of friction be- 


tween the braked wheels and the 
rails determines the amount of use- 
ful braking force that can be ap- 
plied without slipping or sliding 
the wheels. 

Obviously, the actual retarding 
force must occur at the point of 
contact between the braked wheels 
and the rails. Since it is not prac- 
tical to install brakes on the track 
wheels of the bridge, they usually 
are applied to the  bridge-drive 
motorshaft or, in some instances, 
to the lineshaft. With the brake 
mounted on the bridge-drive motor- 
shaft, the retardation of the bridge 
is accomplished by braking the 
driving wheels. In other words, 
the driven wheels are the only 
wheels which can be braked. 


Therefore, the minimum stopping 
distance of a crane moving at a 
given speed will depend upon the 
coefficient of friction between the 
rails and the bridge wheels and the 
number of driven or braked wheels. 
The chart in Fig. 3 shows mini- 
mum stopping distances for cranes 
traveling at various speeds. These 
stopping distances are based on the 
assumption that proper brakes capa- 
ble of exerting the maximum allow- 
able braking torque are used. 


Fig. 2—Typical method of applying hydraulic bridge brakes to motor shaft on an 
tnside overhead traveling crane 
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He'll work his head off in the plant to 
lick the Japs and Jerries. But he—and 
thousands of his brothers in industry — 
need help in keeping your plant fit for 
today’s triple-shift production job. To 
provide that help—for him and for 
YOU—Crane Co., many months ago— 
established a vital new service for 
American industry . . . the Crane “Pip- 
ing Pointers” shop bulletins. 
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KNOWING HOW to choose the right valve 
for a particular service may make all the 
difference between smooth-flowing pro- 
duction and a costly interruption. ‘‘Pip- 
ing Pointers’’ give practical hints on valve 
selection—hints that prevent many piping 
troubles— keep equipment on the job! 


* OFFERED FREE AS AN AID TO 
VICTORY — “Piping Pointers"’ are 
available free—on request—from 
your local Crane Representative —or 
by writing to the address given here. 





SERVICE 





NATION-WIDE 
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THROUGH 


WRENCHES CAN BE DEADLY enemies of pro- 
duction if wrongly used. Because piping 
equipment must stay on the job today — 
because replacements waste time— waste 
critical metals—these Crane shop bulle- 
tins are showing maintenance crews in 
thousands of plants how to care for valves. 




















TRAINING NEW MEN for piping maintenance 
—helping veterans to “brush up” on mod- 
ern methods—is one of the jobs Crane 
“Piping Pointers’’ are doing. Subjects 
range from how to open and close valves 
to how to prevent water hammer—all add- 
ing up to better piping, more production! 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


VALVES « FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 





BRANCHES 


AND. WHOLESALERS 





IN ALL MARKETS 









STOPPING DISTANCE — FEET 
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The maximum amount of useful 
braking torque in foot pounds that 
can be applied to the bridge motor- 
shaft is determined as _ follows, 
where: 


K=coefficient of friction. 

W=load on each driven wheel. 

R=radius of driven wheel. 

N=number of driven wheels. 

G=gear ratio between wheel axle 
and motor shaft. 


WX KXRXN 
Braking torque =———— - 


Two types of brakes are required 
for overhead traveling cranes. A hy- 
draulic bridge brake for application 
to inside cranes is not entirely sat- 
isfactory for outside cranes because 
of the need for some method of 
automatically applying a parking 
brake when the crane is not in 
service. The two types of brakes 
which are used widely on over- 
head traveling cranes are illustrat- 
ed in Figs. 4 and 5. 

The principle of hydraulic actua- 
tion used in hydraulic bridge-brak- 
ing systems is exactly the same as 
that applied to passenger cars and 
commercial vehicles. A typical sys- 
tem consists of a hydraulic master- 
cylinder in which the hydraulic 
pressure is originated, a hydraulic 
wheel-cylinder of the _ telescopic 
type, and the necessary fluid lines 
and flexible hoses. See Fig. 4. 


Ob LE Lb DIOL 
COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION — RAILS TO BRIDGE WHEELS 
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Fig. 3 








(Left)—Chart showing stopping distances under various conditions. Where 


all wheels are braked, minimum stopping distances can be estimated if the co- 


efficient of friction between wheels and rails is known. 


It is reasonable to as- 


sume the value of the coefficient of friction to be between 0.1 and 0.2 in the 


absence of actual data. 


Where brakes are not applied to all wheels, the co- 


efficient of friction should be multiplied by the per cent of driven wheels 


Fig. 4. (Upper right)—Typical hookup for hydraulic brake on crane bridge 


Fig. 5. (Lower right)—Type HM brake, 10 x 4 inches, showing cut-away section 
of selenoid coil 


The hydraulic master-cylinder is 
mounted in the cab in a conven- 
ient location for the operator. Hy- 
draulic pressure, built up in the 
master cylinder by foot pressure 
on the pedal, is transmitted through 
the hydraulic fluid-line to the hy- 
draulic wheel-cylinder which is 
mounted between the brake arm 
and the brake lever. Fluid dis- 
placed from the master cylinder 
operates the wheel cylinder which 
moves the end of the brake lever- 
arm upward with a force approxi- 
mately three times as great as the 
foot pressure exerted, thereby 
bringing the brake shoe into con- 
tact with the brake wheel. The 
amount of braking torque varies 
directly with foot pedal pressure. 

Obviously the entire system must 
be kept full of fluid at all times, 
if maximum efficiency is to be ex. 
pected. This is accomplished by 
providing a bleed hole, “A” (Fig. 
4), which ‘is closed as soon as the 





master cylinder piston has traveled 
but a small distance, but is other- 
wise open to permit expansion and 
contraction of the liquid due to 
temperature changes. 

A 2-way outlet valve is located 
at the end of the master cylinder, 
which functions to retain a residual 
pressure of 8 to 12 pounds in the 
lines, preventing the column of 
liquid from draining back into the 
master cylinder. 

When pressure on the foot pedai 
is released, the brake assembly is 
returned to its full-release position 
by a tension-type spring hooked 
between the brake arm and lever. 

When two brakes are used on the 
same bridge, both can be operated 
simultaneously through the master 
cylinder the same as 4-wheel hy- 
draulic brakes on an automobile. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are two typical in- 
Stallations, one of an inside crane 
and the other of a crane operating 
on an outside runway. 
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ROLL FORMING of dural stock is speedily and accurately 
formed with a Yoder Step-up Roll-forming Machine. 


ON ORDER... in production ...zoom, zoom! Plane pro- 
duction beyond imagination. Beyond the most optimistic mien 

* . ¢ ’ ee P oA a gre 
forecasting of experienced production men. soto endl auinaall 


IN THIS PRODUCTION PUSH, Consolidated Aircraft Corp- one ot. 0 
oration has made effective use of its line-up of Yoder 

Metal Forming Production Machinery. 

FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS, Yoder has pioneered in the 

progressive advancement of Step-up Roll-forming and 

its supplementary equipment. We take pride in that 

“You get the improvements first from Yoder”. Now, 

when our country needs us most, WE ARE READY 

with engineering experience, manufacturing skill and 


a firm determination to help WIN THIS WAR! 


We would welcome your questions as to WHEN, HOW, 
OR WHAT HAVE YOU? 


THE YODER COMPANY-CLEVELAND: OHIO 


line in this Yoder installation at “Consoli 
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ROEBLING Meher 


ROUND... FLAT...SHAPED 



























A FEW WIRES TYPICAL 
OF ROEBLINGS BROAD 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTION 










WIRE FOR THE “BACKBONE” of Signal 
Corps communications meets 
demanding specifications! This 
Roebling wire is stranded with 
other non-ferrpus wire into telephone conductors that carry 
orders to the front, and reports back. In its manufacture, 
Roebling meets rigid specifications for analysis, tensile strength, 
dimensions and galvanizing. 










Are your round, flat or shaped wire requirements in this 
“tough” class? If so, put the job up to Roebling! 
We have the skill, experience, and facilities to help 
you “beat the quota.” Prompt action on war orders. 








JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 





TRENTON, NEW JERSEY « Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
















War-Training Formula 
(Continued from Page 75) 


talking such terms. 

Machine shop practice and theory 
have everything to do in a similai 
streamlined manner with such 
standard machine tools as lathe, 
drill press, shaper, planer, milling 
machine, grinding machine, boring 
mill, while such special machines 
as turret lathe, slotter, gear-cutter, 
can be studied under accredited 
academic instructors who have had 
journeyman experience in their 
operation. Machine shop. theory 
is custom-selected to the plant oper- 
ation as indicated in the situation 
study. 

The course in time and motion 
study includes such interesting 
considerations as class movements, 
accuracy of sense organs, the three 
important abilities of reaction 
speed, manipulative ability and 
vigilance; all adapted to the individ- 
ual from the angle of maturity and 
physio - psychological background 
and condition. 

It was somewhat of a shock to 
learn there is a deficiency of well 
organized texts. This is perhaps 
due to the lack of apprenticeship 
training during the ‘depression peri- 
od. There is some _ justifiable 
criticism among subcontractors 
that government vocational courses 
are too elementary, rambling and 
incapable of being scissored so a 
class at times has to take training 
that does not apply to its operation 
in order to get the part that does. 

At Great Lakes college, great de- 
pendence is placed upon current 
educational literature by manufac- 
turers. For example, catalogs of 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. and L. S. 
Starrett Co. and the excellent book 
Dimensional Control by Sheffield 
Corp. were much in evidence in 
the session on measuring tools and 
their use which I attended. 


Some days before my visit to 
Great Lakes college I had watched 
a supervisor teaching a worker on 
the job the use of the hermaphro- 
dite calipers. He was showing the 
technique of scribing a line a given 
distance from the shoulder of an 
I-bar. The noise, shop traffic and 
interruptions were such that it took 
too long—far too long. This sort 
of thing can more quickly be done 
in a class. 

In connection with this work, I 
have had unusual opportunity to 
observe women in war industry and 
must say that they seem to have 
better dexterity, to grasp certain 
training faster and to be more 
careful in their operations of cer- 
tain types of equipment than are 
men. 

The custom-selection of mate- 
rial taught as developed by Great 
Lakes college bears watching. The 
breadth of engineering knowledge 
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Filara tied teat colliptete line of ball bear- 
all duties. You'll find Fafnirs on the controls 

planes. 
into every industrial field with the same prin- 
9 the aviation industry. Many thousands of users of 
Pieund in Fafnirs the “turning point” to greater machine 


sciaiille GREG tevices | in power transmission-— and low-cost, mainte- 
nance-free operation. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 





168 HOURS A WEEK 


Production bas been pia 
clock” basis to meet 
bearing for mecban 
machiner y fo mare 
enough “war” bearing 
curtailing the manutla 
fypes and sizes of O 
able to get the 

used previously 
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4 NEW PLANTS 


One new plant sunt, two new plants 
BOUGHT, one new plant LEASED .. 
bas Fafnir tried to keep pace with the tre- 
mendous increase in demand for ball bear- 
ings for mechanized war equipment and 
the plants and machines to build it. We 
hope these expanded facilities will permit 
us to supply the bearings you need, in the 
quantities you need, when you need them. 
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is established and techniques are 
well worked out. The Great Lakes 
method of selecting that part which 
alone applies to the particular 
operation violates no engineering 
principle—it merely makes possible 
the teaching of those things which 
apply to the upgrading operation 
for which the student is preparing. 
Thus time is saved. It is immediate- 
use training. 


Can Be Adopted by Any School 


This formula avoids the ecriti- 
cisms that can be made of the 
usual engineering course: The 
inability to grapple with the urgen- 
cy and uniqueness of training prob- 
tems in war industries; the gap be- 
tween classroom and life situation; 
emphasis upon numbers rather than 
quality, for there cannot be mass 
production in war training; the 
neglect of basic principles because 
all students are not at college 
levels; the usual academic instruc- 
tor with little or no industrial ex- 
perience; stereotyped courses such 
as to make the student feel that he 
is taking courses similar to those 
his father studied; problems pre- 
sented in classroom that are far re- 
moved from what may be presented 
on the job, lack of practical exam- 
ples. 

The Great Lakes college method 
can be used by any accredited col- 
lege, university or school. As 
General McSherry has stated, “Edu- 
eators cannot continue as usual.” 
Here is a formula for custom-sel- 
ected war training that is stream- 
lined to produce the theory-prac- 
tice results demanded today with 
no waste of time and motion, no 
confusion and no _ complications 
whatsoever, 

It is fitted to provide ample train- 
ing facilities on an economical basis 
for students of any type, male or 
female, and on a continuous basis, 
adaptable to swing shifts, for 
these classes can be set up for 24- 
hour operation. It is a formula 
that can be promoted and sponsored 
either by management or labor. 

And, rightly handled, it will bring 
both management and labor closer 
together in their mutual purpose 
of solving quickly and efficiently 
the problem of human conversion 
to war production. 


New Emergency Steel 
Offered by Warehouses 


Because three Elastuf steels—type 
A, Chro-Moly and “44”—are affected 
by the recent War Production Board 
restrictions of alloys containing 
nickel, vanadium and chromium, the 
Elastuf group, comprising ware- 
houses of Horace T. Potts Co., Phila. 
delphia, Brown-Wales Co., Boston 
and Beals-McCarthy & Rogers, Buf- 
falo, is offering its customers a new 
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steel—Elastuf Chro-Moly modified. 

This steel, it is reported, will be 
available in the heat treated condi- 
tion with the best balance of ten- 
sile properties obtainable in the ma. 
chinable condition. The steel is a 
manganese, chromium, nickel mo- 
lybdenum steel with an alloy con- 
tent permitted by WPB. Its tensile 
properties are anticipated to ap- 
proximate those of Chro-Moly heat 
treated. 

At present complete physical 
data on this steel are being com- 
piled to conform to figures fur- 
nished by the Machinery Steel Se. 


lector. It is believed by the group 
that this new steel will replace the 
three forementioned steels for the 
duration and that it will meet cer- 
tain Army and Navy specifications. 

Two other steels, NE 8744 and 
NE 8749 also are being handled 
by the tri-warehouse group. These 
are hot rolled annealed steels—oil 
hardening grades for applications 
requiring heat treating after ma 
chining. 

All three steels will be stocked 
by the warehouses in a comprehen- 
sive range of sizes for steel users 
with the mecessary priority ratings 





For 24 years the American Metal Products 
Company has been a vol prod of parts 
and equipment for the automobile, truck and 
allied industries. 


During this period ovr expansion and growth 
have been such that we now occupy a com- 
pletely modern 5-acre plant erected only 4 years 
ago. At peak volume our force of engineers, 
production men and craftsmen totals 800—all 
men who have been trained for years in meet- 
ing the exacting de ds and volume require- 
ts of the aut bile industry. 


Because of curtailed production of automobiles 
and trucks, the plant, facilities and manpower 
of American Metal Products Company are 
available for i diate volume production, 
on a sub-contract or co-contract basis, on any 
or all of the items listed at the right. 

For further details as to how we can fit into your 
production requirements write, wire or phone 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


5959 Linsdale Avenve - TYier 6-3200 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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. 7 WELDED STEEL 
TUBES AND TUBING in 
diameters from 4" to 
5” and in gauges up 
to 4". 

oe FABRICATED STEEL 
TUBULAR PARTS AND 
WELDED ASSEMBLIES. 


¥e LARGE AND SMALL 
STEEL STAMPINGS. 


te FORGED AND uP- 
SET PARTS FROM 2°, 
3", 4", 5” upsetters. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 





Variable Transmission 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., 
is offering a special design of its 
variable speed transmission, an en- 
closed design, equipped with built- 
in chain reducer, with the output 
shaft in exact alignment with the 


input shaft. Thus, output speeds 
may be either increased or decreased 
as compared to the variable speed 
shaft of the transmission, and of 
course infinitely variable, within 
predetermined limits, by turning the 
speed control handwheel. Chain 
drive of the unit operates in a bath 
of oil. This particular model illus- 
trated is designed for vertical opera- 
tion with oil drain and filler lo- 
cated accordingly. 


Floodlights 


National Carbide Corp., 60 East 
Forty-second street, New York, an- 
nounces a new line of portable 
floodlights for construction and re- 
pair work, for routine railroad 
checking jobs, or for any emer 
gency use. A number of these 
lights enable night shifts to be 


maintained on construction jobs 
without the usual delay and ex- 
pense of installing permanent light- 
ing installations. 

Unit illustrated, the new NC-200 
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model, is the largest unit now be- 
ing made. It has two 8000-candle- 
power floodlights constructed on 
swing joints, allowing independent 
directional control with 16,000 
candlepower concentration of light. 
This floodlight may be used contin- 
uously or intermittently, and is al- 
ways ready for instant use until the 
carbide charge is exhausted. 


Extruding Press 


Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., announces an improved 
model No, 100 hydraulic extruding 
press featuring high production ca- 
pacities. It is a self-contained unit 
with a rigid one-piece frame. 

Cylinders of the press are mount- 
ed horizontally to facilitate loading 
the chamber. A duplex pumping 
unit is instrumental for the rapid 
movement of the plunger on ad- 
vance and return strokes. The ma- 


terial cylinder is of cast steel lined 
with a renewable _ pressure-tight 
iron liner. Pressure and velocity 
changes are made by a manual ad- 
justment by the operator. The 
press is actuated by a double-acting 
hydraulic cylinder which eliminates 
use of outside pull back cylinders. 

Hydraulic pumping equipment, 
including pumps, relief and control 
valves, oil reservoir and pressure 
gage are mounted directly above 
the main cylinder. As each press 
is equipped with duplicate heads 
that can be alternated by removing 
the coupling pin, no time is lost 
during renewal of packing. Although 
the material cylinders on the stand- 
ard press are 50 inches long, the 
machine is arranged to take a 72- 
inch cylinder. This provides space 
for three 16-inch slugs. 


Washing Machine 


Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cincinnati, 
has introduced a products washer 
designed especially to wash chromic 
acid from heavy chromium-plated 
parts, then dry the parts before 
packing. It is equipped with an 
overhead trolley conveyor which 
transports parts through a succes. 


sion of cold, hot and distilled water 
rinses and the dryer. 
Special nozzles are provided for 


atomizing the spray. The steam- 
heated blow-off dryer recirculates 
the air. Tanks and chambers are 
of %-inch copper bearing plate. 


Improved Controller 


Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., is 
offering a new hyper-reset said to 
be something new in control engi- 
neering for fast stabilizing control. 
This, according to the company, is 
not an instrument or a mechanism, 
but a control function, availaBle in 
its model 30 Stabilog controller, for 
application where process-lag is con- 
siderable. Its importance is demon- 
strated by tests in which Hyper- 
Reset consistently re-established 
process stabilization, following an 
upset, in one-quarter of the time, 
and with only one-half the upset 


effect, as compared with a similar 
controller having only the usual 
reset. 

The control factor is said to re- 
duce effects of a process disturb- 
ance by making initial temporary 
additional corrections, which are 
proportional to the rates of change 
of the measured value caused by 
the disturbance. The normal reset 
follows’ establishing — stabilization. 
But the several control functions 
carried out by Hyper-Reset are si- 
multaneously and automatically ad- 
justed. No tuning-in is necessary. 
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REFINERY EQuIPMeEny 
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AR conditions, conversions have presented new store yard, new 

material handling problems. How to move it fast enough! The prob- 
lem isn’t going to be solved by the war's end either. Then more than ever 
before, plant efficiency is going to count toward putting something on 
the profit side of the ledger. 


What are you handling? No other type of material handling equipment 
can do what a Northwest can do. It handles anything up to its rated cap- 
acity. It goes anywhere in the yard. It fits itself in with other equip- 
ment, requires no auxiliary equipment, needs no rearrangement 
of yard space or plant layout. It piles high or low and reaches 
overhead decks or doors. It requires only one man to operate 
it, is inexpensive to install as compared with overhead or 
track type equipment and is economical on the job. It's not 
} too early to plan ahead. Take a look at the future of your 

' Y ‘ - business and plan now to cut your store yard cost. 
YO) * NN \. NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1805 Steger Building, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 


\\ 
Chicago, Illinois 
\ 





Built in a Range of 18 Sizes 4, to 40 tons capacity 


Most Of The Steel Mills In America Use 


Photo courtesy Untted Engineering & Foundry Co. 


Three Stand Cold Mill... 


DEPENDABLE HYDRAULIC POWER 
Engineered to Your Requirements 


Roper Rotary Pumps have earned the preference of 
steel mill engineers by establishing a record for depend- 
ability and efficiency that cannot be surpassed. Since 
1927 the majority of steei mills have been equipped with 
Ropers for use on giant gear drives; stand, rack and 
manipulator bearings; reversing tables; table rollers; 
moving parts of screw down mechanisms .. . all of which 
require the safest form of constant lubrication under 
pressure without risk of shutdown. 


Roper Equipped 


SERIES H PUMP 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP. | 


Roper Rotary Pumps have only two moving 
parts ... they produce the very maximum of 
mechanical and volumetric efficiency . . . direct 
drives eliminate belts and pulleys . . . easy to 
install and easy to service. The basic design is 
the simplest yet conceived, the result of 85 years’ 
engineering experience. From the hundreds of 
models you can select practically a custom- 
built pump to handle your particular job. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 948 
Illustrations, cut-away views, drawings, di- 
mensions and pumping capacity tables that 
you will find helpful in solving your pumping 
problems. 
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PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
209 BOULEVARD OF THE ALLIES 












MARKET SUMMARY 





DEMAND 


Rerating of orders expected fo help meet 
increasing pressure. pacity. 


PRODUCTION 


Advanced “ point fo 98% per cent of co- Ceiling levels hold steady in all steel 


PRICES 


departments. 





Mills See Benefit from Steel Quota Plan 


Finishing mill operation to be steadier . . . Orders being rerated 
under new designations . . . Scrap situation fails to improve . . . Ore 
consumption heavy but stocks Increase 


APPLICATION of War Production Board’s quota 
system for each steel product and for each producer 
is being received with approval. It is believed this 
procedure will bring a greater degree of order in pro- 
duction of war steel. 

Principal benefit to steelmakers will be steadier op- 
eration of certain finishing mills. While the level may 
be below capacity it will be preferable to the irregular 
operation in recent weeks, when only limited supply 
of semifinished steel could be allocated after require- 
ments of plate, bar and structural mills had been satis- 
fied. It appears that sheet and tin plate production 
will show improvement under the new plan. Work- 
men in these departments have been employed only 
part time and on irregular schedules. 

Higher ratings in the AA series are beginning to 
reach steelmakers in volume and in‘a few instances 
AAA designations have been received. So far none 
of the newer ratings have been below AA-4 and there 
is some opinion this will be the lowest of the new 
series, marking the next classification above A-1-a. 

Full appraisal can not yet be made of these ratings 
in terms of actual deliveries but some indications have 
appeared. An important producer of hot-rolled car- 
bon bars has promised six to seven weeks on AA-2 
orders and another about eight weeks. A seller of 
cold-drawn carbon bars has offered ten to 11 weeks 
on AA-1. A galvanized sheet maker indicates delivery 
late in August on AA-3 and a structural shape mill 
has promised the first available rolling on A-3 at a 
minimum of four to six weeks. One sheet seller esti- 
mates that on AA-2 tonnage now being negctiated he 
can make shipment within five weeks. 


All rerated orders take precedence over new orders 
of equal rating, in point of delivery, as they are the 
older. Sellers generally make no promises on A-1l-a 
tonnage, which ranked high a short time ago. Such 
orders are accepted but can not be included in rolling 

Pig iron supply is maintained satisfactorily under 
the allocation system and essential consumers are 
well supplied. Two relined stacks have been relighted 
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after being out only a short time. Only nine of the 
181 stacks in the United States were out of blast July 
1, an unusually small proportion. Rehabilitation of a 
long-idle furnace in the East has added further to 
basic output. Furnaces are being pushed far beyond 
the usual time for relining in most instances. 

Steelmaking operations last week advanced ‘2-point 
to 98% per cent. Chicago continued its gain with an- 
other %-point to 102% per cent and Pittsburgh ad- 
vanced %-point to 94% per cent. Cleveland gained 
2 points to 96%, Cincinnati 3% points to 92 and New 
England 3 points to 93. Wheeling receded 3 points 
to 80% per cent and Youngstown 1 point to 95. Rates 
were unchanged at Birmingham, 95 per cent; Detroit, 
85; St. Louis, 95%; Buffalo, 93 and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 96. 

No betterment has appeared in the scrap situation 
and a midsummer lull appears to be in effect, flow of 
material having slowed appreciably in several areas 
The nationwide drive is getting under way but has 
not been in effect long enough to show results. Vari- 
ous industries are moving in the direction of scrap- 
ping idle and obsolete machinery and equipment and 
some large tonnages have been developed, especially 
in the automotive field. Material from automobile 
wreckers continues to come out but is widely scattered 
and goes immediately into current melt. 

Blast furnaces in June consumed 7,043,434 gross 
tons of iron ore, only slightly less than 7,239,788 tons 
smelted in May, a longer month. In June, 1941, con- 
sumption was 6,231,067 tons. For the first six months 
this year 41,960,455 tons were used, compared with 
36,681,083 tons in first half last year. In spite of the 
heavy consumption stocks at furnaces and on Lake 
Erie docks July 1 were 30,981,163 tons, compared with 
25.199,177 tons June 1. A year ago stocks were 26,- 
629,670 tons. Two more blast furnaces in the United 
States and one more in Canada were producing July 
1 than a month earlier, the total being 181. 

Ceiling prices of OPA continue to rule in composite 
steel and iron prices, which are unchanged, finished 
steel at $56.73, semifinished steel at $36.00, steelmak- 
ing pig iron at $23.05 and steelmaking scrap at $19.17. 
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COMPOSITE 


Finished Steel % 
Semifinished Steel.... . 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23. 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 


July 11 


MARKET PRICES 


MARKET 





AVERAGES 


Months Ago 
April, 1942 


Five 
Years Ago 
July, 1937 


One 
Month Ago 
June, 1942 


Year Ago 
July, 1941 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 


ard and line pipe. Semifinished Stee 
s. Steelmaking Pig Iron 


Composite:—Average of basic 


Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and_ wire 
ig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago 


Cleve- 


rods. 
land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices 
at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


July 18, 
1942 
2.15c 
2.15 
2.47 
2.10 
2.215 
2.10 
2.10 
2.15 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh ... ; 
Steel bars, Chicago ............ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Pittsburgh .. 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago . 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 

Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ...... 


Semifinished Material 


Apr. 
1942 
2.15¢ 


July 
1941 


June 
1942 
2.15¢ 
2.15 
2.49 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 


34.00 
34.00 
2.00 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh .... 
Wire rods No. 5 to ¥-inch, Pitts. 


34.00 


July 
1941 


July 18, June Apr. 


Pig Iron 
Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 

No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 

No. 2 foundry, Chicago 

Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 
Southern No, 2, del. Cincinnati. . 

No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 
Malleable, Valley 

Malleable, Chicago 3 Pe 

Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 

Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pitts. .. 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ....... 
No. 1 cast, Chicago ......... 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens .... 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 


Pittsburgh 


..+ $20.00 
18.75 
18.75 
22.25 
20.00 


$6.00 
7.25 
12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942 The schedule 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 
product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points for se- 


lected products are named specifically. 
in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual,, stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Piate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


Alley Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
$45.00. 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth: (bil.) $36.00. 

(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.0o.b. 
Portsmouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 
$42.00. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 
$56.00. 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Bieoms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
Sito Buffalo, Bethiehem, Canton, Massillon, 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland. 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
00. 


$34.00. 
(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O 


may quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
No. 5~—9/32 in., 


. inel., 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
2.15¢c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.51c; Phila. 
2.49c; Gulf Ports, 


20 tons one size, 


del. 


Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 
Williamsport, 
merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 


(Sweet's Steel Co., 
quote rail steel 


mill. 


Hot-Rolled Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Detroit, del. 2.82c. 


20 tons one size, 2.70c 


Alloy 


S.A.E. Diff. 
2000. . . 


15-25 Mo. 
46.00 |20-.30 Mo. 
1.50-2.00; Ni.... 


H SeeHounss 
8 B8skagzan 


Cold-Finished Carbon 


cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 


All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


$0.27. Pacific Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c: 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 


ws 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 


27c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
= rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b 
Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila 
del. 2.28c; New York del., 2.35¢ Pacific 
ports 2.65c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.17c; New York del. 3.4ic; Phila. del 
3.39c; Pacific ports, 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c 
Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Birmingham, base 


dock 2.52c, all-rail 
; all rail 3.25c. 


Pa., may 


Bethlehem, base 


Alloy 


6100 Spr. flats.... 

Gute. VOR. .«.... 

9200 Spr. flats... 

9200 Spr. rounds, 
squares ay 

T 1300, Mn, mean 
1.91-2.00 ......0 

Do., carbon under 
0.20 max. 


Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
20,000- 


39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit. 
del. 3.47c. 

Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 
turning, grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c; 
Detroit 2.72c. 


Corrugated 

Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 

Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 

alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c: 

zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24. 

Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 

Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 


STEEL 
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2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 


Gary, Youngs- 
Middletown, gage, Base 3.35c; Granite 
City, base 3.45c; Pacific 00c. 
No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Ports 
Field grade........ 3.20c 3.95¢ 3.30c 
Armature ......... 3.55¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
Biectrical ........ 4.05¢ 4.80¢ 4.15¢ 
Sad, vs va cuore 4.95¢ 5.70c 5.05¢ 
SEED 0's ae 000 5.65¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 
, See ae 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 
I ae 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
Ph wks ‘eeddedes ails 7.65¢ 8.40c 
+ .. 8.45¢ 9.20¢ 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, ago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific ports 
2.75¢e. (Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30c, Chi- 
cago base.) 
Cold Rolled ‘Strip: Pittsburgh, > 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 


Cold- 

land bases, add 20c for W ; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15¢; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, caer. 100-Ib. 


Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05e ; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4. O5c. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 


. 8c. 

Manufacturing Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Gary, 100-base box $4.30; Granite $4.40. 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base pack- 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating rC., Pe ib. 


$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. —— 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50 

Plates 

Carbon Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Steel 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55c; Phila., del., 2.15c; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2'42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.47. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. may quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 
points.) 
Fleer Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 
Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28c; Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 


Bright basic, bessemer wire........... 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ...... adie vena ae 
TE SO ns en Sain fae oy pa ob ba 


Standard and oument-contes wire ween 


polished and staples, 100-lb. keg $2.55 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. ae 3.05 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. . 3.40 
Woven fence, 12% gage and lensmennal "per 

base column ... i 67 
Do., 11 gage and heavier .... 70 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Mie <<: 70 
Twisted barbless wire, col. .«...... 70 
Single loop bale ties, col. vit ony 59 
Fence posts, carloads, col. ............. 69 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads .... . $3.85 


Pipe, Tubes 
Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 


Butt Weld 
In. Bik. Galv In. Bik. Galv. 
om an 56 33 nie 24 3% 
4%&%. 59 40% %...... @ 10 
ed ce 51 1-1%.. 34 16 











Lap Weld 
Iron 
In. Bik. Galv In. Bik. Galv 
wk cy ak. ae 49 1% . Z 3% 
2%-3... 64 1% 28% 10 
6... 6 54 2 30% 12 
7-8..... 65 52 2%, 3%. 31 14% 
9-10.... 64 52 33 18 
11-12.. 63 51 44-8 32 17 
28 12 


Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in cariload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weild— 
—Seamless— Char- 
oO. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
SROs 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 bal ‘ 
ae 13 9.26 10.67 é 
| AEF 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
, ae 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
AR eet 13 13.04 15.038 12.38 19.35 
2%" 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%" 12 16.01 18.45 £15.16 ’ 
ee 12 17.584 2.21 1658 26.57 
. ary 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
See". ..s. 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
° ge 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
444”. 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 y 
wt 9 4.87 S401 4425 73.93 
is ahd 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 ‘ 


Rails, Supplies 

Standard rails, over 60-Ib., 

ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
. gross ton, $40.00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rall- 

road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 

track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do 

heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Teol Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


f.o.b. mill, gross 


Pitts. base, 
Tung. Chr. Van Moly per Ib 
18.00 4 1 67.00c 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
. 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 
Stainless Steeis 
Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
H.R. CR 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
308... 2. 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 , , 
"316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317... 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
- 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.56 
17420.. 2400 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
33430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL we) 
304.. ..... §£18.00 19.00 


“With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 









the latter two areas when water transports- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may 
be charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin of 
shipment. 

Dislocated tonnage: Producers shipping ma- 
terial outside their usual marketing areas be- 
cause of the war emergency may charge the 
basing point price nearest place of production 
plus actual cost of transportation to destina- 
tion. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to materia! of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. 5. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago Discounts for carloads additional! 


5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller 651% off 
Do., & and % x 6-in. and shorter 63 
Do., X to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths &. 58 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 

Tire bolts 50 off 

Step bolts 56 off 


Plow bolts 65 off 

Steve Bolts 

In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 


3-in 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S S.A.E 
ye-inch and less 2 64 
%-1-inch 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 71 off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham 
Structural! 3. 75¢ 
ve-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, te jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers li.c.! $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace $6.00 
Connelisville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connellsville prem. fdry 7.25- 7.60 
New River, foundry 8.90- 8.25 
Wise county, foundry 7.50 
Wise county, furnace 1.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, delivered 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered 12.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 
Philadelphia, delivered 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15. 00c 


Toluol, two degree 28.00¢ 

Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 

Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 

Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 

Do. less than car lots 13. 25¢ 


Do. tank cars 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. to job- 
bers . 8.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 

































Youngstown, ©., base ... 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38. tOver 0.70 phos. 


City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 


Prices (in gross tons) are fixed by ‘A Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Alloca- 
tion regulations from WPB Order M-17, ex Dec. 31, 1942. - Base 
prices bold face, delivered light face. as 

No. 2 " 
Foundry Basic ‘Sessemer Malleabie 
Bethichem, Pa., base ...... $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 

Newark, N. J., del. 26.62 26.12 27.62 27.12 

Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 27.65 -tE ona 28.15 
Birdsboro, Pa., del. 25.00 24.50 26.00 2.50 
Birmingham, base 120.38 119.00 aS Diss‘ 

Baltimore, del. 25.67 gains man sess 

Boston, del. 25.12 ee aan “eet 

Chicago, del $24.47 oat nti Sa 

Cincinnati, del. ......... 24.30 22.92 as ach 

Cleveland, del. .......... 24.12 23.24 a San 

Newark, N. J., del 26.24 ae wes Nat 

Philadelphia, del. ....... 25.51 25.01 “i. Sie és 

St. Louis, 124.12 23.24 is ici 
Buffalo, base .. 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 

Boston, del. .. 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 

Rochester, del. 25.53 one 26.53 26.03 

Syracuse, del. . . 26.08 St 27.08 26.58 
Chicage, base . 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 

Milwaukee, . 2.17 24.67 25.67 25.17 

Muskegon, Mich., del . 27.38 Shea Hi 27.38 
Oleveland, base .......... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 

Akron, Canton, O., del... 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 
Detroit, base ............. 24,00 23.50 24.50 24.00 

Saginaw, Mich., del. .... 26.45 25.95 26.95 26.45 
Duluth, base oe Nay side 5 2 Fase 25.00 24.50 

St. Paul, del . 26.76 Suen 27.26 26.76 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 
Everett, Mass., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25. 

Boston ......... 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Granite Ci Ii., base . 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 

st Poon el. : 24.50 24.00 oe 24.50 

0., base 24.00 23.50 24.00 

Cincinnati, del. csoss Deae 24.68 és 25.35 
Neville Pa., base .. 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 

tsburgh, del., 

“i & =. es 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 
Provo, Utah, base ........ 22.00 bea eu ree 
Sharpevilie, Pa., base ..... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 a Fine 

Baltimore, d Seb eee bas? .05 as 
Steelton, Pa., base .. ‘ : 24.50 2 aan 
Swedeland, Pa., base ...... 25.00 24.50 26.00 ‘ 

Philadelphia, del. . 25.89 4 ped ep 
Toledo, O0., base ..... 24.00 , . 

Mansfield, O., del. 26.06 25.56 26.56 26.06 

24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add SOc for each 0.25%. tFor 
§For McKees 


Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela 


MARKET PRICES 





ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorous Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a 
ton for each 0.50% manganese con- 
tent in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price for the consumer. 







Iron & Steel Co. may 5o 
cents a ton in excess of basing point 
prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic, 


Pennsylvania . .. ‘ 
Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 
ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 


> 
4 
; 
ese 8 geaea egee 


net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick ............. $54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome ..... 54.00 
Magnesite brick .. : . 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite . 65.00 
Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, f.o.b. Il. 
Ky., net ton, carloads, all 


EES .$23.00-25.00 
Do., barge .......... 23.00-25.00 
No. 2 lump... . 23.00-25.00 


(OPA May 11 established maximum 
at Jan. 2, 1942, level.) 









































Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, in carloads per Ib., 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 

$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.o.b. 
Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per Ib. lots 9.25c. 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 higher. 


for less than 200-lb. lots, packed. 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36. 


Silico-manganese Briquets: Contract Calcium Molybdate 


freight allowed 5.50c; packed 5.75c; 
ton lots 6.00c; less-ton lots 6.25c; 
less 200-Ib. lots 6.50c. Spot prices 
%-cent higher. 


less carlots, per Ib. 42.00c. 


tract basis, freight allowed, 98% 


cents per Ib. higher. 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton in 200-lb. kegs, 


Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 100-Ib. lots $3.00 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 
higher. 


tained chromium in carloads, freight 


Molybdic Ne me ees P44 
Elec fe manganese: 99.9% plus, per lb. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
co 4 Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
Ib. ee ee 
. .00e. Spot prices 5 f.0.b. Langeloth an ashington, 
agg ng BS gpg Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
99% per Ib. 
f.e.b. York, Pa. 
lots, contract basis, f.0.b. Niagara $2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 


for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 fFerromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
of mS 
sarloads r und, bulk 45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, 
nn Re Rarely Rg Be contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., any quantity, 
80.00c. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
Ferrochrome: 66-70%; per Ib. con- age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; -— 
sellers’ 


allowed, 4-6% carbon 13.00c; ton tons per carioad  f.o.b. 

lots 13.75c; less-ton lots 14.00c:; works, with freight equalized with 
less than 200-Ib. lots 14.25c. 66- Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
72%, low carbon grades: $58.50, spot $62.25. 


2% C... 19.50¢ base; gross 
1% C... 20.50¢ 21.25¢ 21.75¢ 22.00c tons per carload f.0.b. sellers’ works, 
0.20% C. 21.50¢ 22.25¢ 22.75c 23.00e with frei equalized with Mt 
a OS . p 23.75¢ 24.00¢ Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 


less 200- 


40- 


48-52%, 


cans, 


Ferroalloy Prices 


freight allowed 
8.25c; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots 
8.75c; less-ton lots 9.00c; 
Spot prices %-cent 


tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 


Carloads Ton lots 
50% ‘ $ 74.50 $ 87.00 
Unitage ...... 1.50 1.75 
75% wae 135.00 151.00 
Unitage .... 1.80 2.00 
85% ...» 170.00 188.00 
Unitage .... 2.00 2.20 
90-95% .. 10. 25¢ 11.25¢ 


Spot prices %-cent higher. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants, freight 
allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 
ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 


Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
$84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c; 
less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 


Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbon; in 
carloads per gross ton $128; ton 
lots $140.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per lb. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 


Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per Ib. contained 
titanijum; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 


lots $1.25. 
higher. 

Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 


High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%, 
Contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight ai- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50: 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per Ib. contained vanadium 
f.o.b. producer’s plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica! 
grade, 88-92 per cent V,O;; con- 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
pound V.O, contained; spot 5 cents 
per pound higher. 

Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, ‘per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%4-cent higher. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aJuminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy; carlots 10.50c; ton lots 


Spot 5 cents per Ib 


STEEL 


aw CAA 














Soft 

Bars Bands 

- bikke wears 3.98 4.06 

New York (Met.) 3.84 3.96 
ire 3.85 3.95 

atthe» b o:6 3.85 4.00 

Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 
Buffalo .......... 3.35 3.82 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 
bg oe ge 3.25 3.50 

| ESA 3.43 3.43 
GS he eo. . cede 4.10 4.20 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 
CS eee 3.50 3.60 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 3.85 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 
ee 3.64 3.74 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 
Chattanooga* ..... 3.80 4.00 
ED © voc ss cg eb 3.90 4.10 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 4.30 
ES as 4.20 4.25 
Los Angeles ...... 4.50 4.95 
San Francisco..... 3.95 4.50 


*Not named in OPA price order. 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, ives 


Plates 
Hot-rolled Strip %-in. & 
Hoops Over 





Struc- r — Sheets —~ Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars—— 
tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A. S.A.E. 
Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
3.85 5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
3.55 5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
3.70 5.25 3.50 ° 5.05 — 4.04 ibe s 
4.05 5.45 3.85 —, 5.40 mS 4.15 ‘ ‘ 
3.40 5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.40 5.00 3.35 re 4.65 - 3.65 8.40 6.75 
3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.65 5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
4.15 5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 ons 4.42 f ee 
3.68 5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.10 
3.55 5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.80 5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
3.68 5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
3.69 5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
3.70 5.30 3.45 ‘ 5.01 sani‘a 3.97 : : 
3.85 5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
3.95 5.71 3.85 5.25 431 
3.55 5.93 3.45 4.75 bebe 4.43 
3.80 5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
4.05 5.50 4.00 ‘ 5.25 6.90 ‘ 
4.45 6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 . A 
4.50 675 4.65 6.50 5.85 6.10 10.55 9.55 
4.35 5.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 


-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) — 


1035- 2300 

1050 Series 
Boston .... 4.28 7.75 
New York (Met. >. 4.04 7.60 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.56 
Baltimore ....... 4.45 ‘ 
Norfolk, Va. : 
Buffalo .. 3.55 7.35 
Pittsburgh 3.40 7.45 
Cleveland ...... 3.30 7.55 
EE ait 06 i 3.48 7.67 
Cincinnati 3.65 7.69 
Chicago .... . 8.70 7.35 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 
Milwaukee 3.83 7.33 
St. Louis 3.84 7.72 
Seattle ..... 6.25 , 
Los Angeles 4.80 9.55 
San Francisco... 5.45 9.80 


3100 


Series 


6.05 
5.90 
5.86 


4100 


Series 


SOG) NN GA 
RSH ABsSs 


no~ 


6100 


NNO NAN 
43332 esses 


INo-~ 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.02'4 per Pound Sterling 


BASE QUANTITIES 

Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 
Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston: 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon. 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 


extras apply on lots 


in Portland, Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 
SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 


except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Chrome Ore 
Gross ton c.i.f. Baltimore; 


Ores éry 





Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o 

U.K. Ports 
. sd 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over , $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled.. 3. 60c 20 OO 
Nw nin SaWeestieeiccd Uhenated 2.95¢ 15 10 0 
EES rere : 2.90c 16 26 
Boiler Re 5 cas ltinn og ebnmoceas oe 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
Sheets, black, 24 gage..... wh ' 4.00c 22 $0 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage. bis a 4.6l1c 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds ‘ $ 6.20 1109 


British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
. 60a 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00. . $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
 , oik ina abies caves see 24.28 6 0 6(a) 
Furnace coke, f.0.t. ovens.......... Het Gus 2US 7.36 1176 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.... 49.37 12 50 
Standard rails, 60 Ibs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 2.6lc 14106 
— bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch.. 3.17¢ 17 12 Off 
ie Atinehes sehaces clat “nl 2.77¢ 15 8 Ott 
Shi IES. wha e diy pe duotietistens v= 6a 2.9le 16 3 Ott 
OR A ee re ‘ 3. 06c 17 O 6tt 
Sheets, black, 24 gage. 4-ton lots and over 4.10¢ 22150 
Sheets, pot om ed 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & 
NE Sc ewhs bakes e's sn wabr’ 4.70c 26 2 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton 
IEE Fuh 25'S wre Sisin's Gui oo aa kN 4.28¢ 23 150 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled...............+.-. 3.30c 18 70 
{a) del. Middlesbrough. Ss rebate to approved customers. ttRebate 


15s on certain conditions. 


July 27, 1942 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.75 

mer 4.45 

High phosphorus 4.35 

sab oessemer 4.60 

Old range nonbessemer 4.30 

Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56- 

63%, contract 12.00 
Foreign Ore 

Cents per wnit, c.if. Atlantic 

ports 

Manganiferous ore, 45- 

55% Fe., 6-10% Mang Nom. 
N. African low phos. Nom 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60% Nom 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 

f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro 7.50-8.00c 

Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per 

short ton unit, duty 

paid $24.00 


basis; subject to penalties for 
guarantees 
Indian and African, 
2.8:1 lump, 48% $39.00 


South African (excluding war risk) 


No ratio lump, 44% 28.00 
Do. 45% 29.00 
Do. 48% 34.00 

Do. concentrates, 48% 33.08 
Do. 50% 34.00 

Brazilian (nominal) 

2.5:1 lump, 44% 28.50 
3:1 lump, 48% 38.00 
Manganese Ore 
(Nominal) 

Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots 

Caucasian, 50-52% oie 
S. African, 48% 80.00-86.00 
Indian, 50% 80.00-86.00 
Brazilian, 46% 78.00-84.00 
Cuban, 51%, duty free 85.00 
Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines.. $1.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo 
cont., mines $8.75 
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MARKET NEWS 


Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 92 


Eastern drum manufacturers are 
sharing in an allocation of 250,000 
fifty-five-gallon drums, involving 
more than 12,000 tons of steel. The 
drums are extra heavy, taking 14 
gage sheets and weighing about 50 
pounds apiece. 

Sheet sellers report an increas- 
ing number of orders taking the 
new AA ratings, on which some are 
able to offer deliveries within five 
to six weeks, especially on anything 
above AA-3. However, orders are 
still coming in carrying the older 
priority allocations. 

Important sheet and strip steel 
producers in the Pittsburgh and 
Chicago areas are engaged in con- 
verting the odd sizes and weights 
of siabs in their stockpiles, prepara- 
tory to reverting in a few weeks 
from rolling sheets and narrow and 
wide strip to the exclusive produc- 
tion of steel plates. The under- 
standing seems to be that the new 
allocation system by designated 
tonnage ingot allotments may then 
be in full swing. 

Demand for commercial sheets 
and carbon strip continues heavy, 
but nonintegrated mills find it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain sheet 
bars and billets with which to con- 
tinue to operate. Sheets and nar- 
rower width of strip continue to 
move into broadening lines of war 
material. 

Heavy inquiry for narrow cold- 
rolled strip, mostly assigned AA 
ratings, has developed with the 
ratio largely toward low carbon. 
Bookings are increasing, approach- 
ing shipments with some rerollers. 
Copper-coated steel strip is being 
considered for small shell and cart- 
ridge cases, replacing brass, thou- 
sands of tons being involved. High 
ratings are required for hot strip 
replacement and while cold-finished 
schedules are being met for the 
more important tonnage, rerollers 
frequently are forced to dip into 
already low reserves. Hot mills are 
restricted in output by limited semi- 
finished steel allocations rather 
than lack of demand. Fabricators 
normally engaged in producing civ- 
ilian goods, affected by stop or 
limitation orders, have heen more 
successful in partially filling the 
gap on war production with screw 
machine equipment than with press 
work. 





Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 93 


Plate producers last week were 
able to notify customers much ear- 
lier than usual of allocations for 
August. Little change in trend of 
requirements is noted from a month 
ago, with requirements for ship 
work dominating all other specifi- 
cations. 

Floor plates, especially in lighter 
gages, are tighter than universal or 
stripmill plates, the latter having 
eased materially. More tonnage 
now is available to warehouses, 
with shipyards and miscellaneous 
fabricating requirements well cov- 
ered. Shipbuilding accounts for a 
substantial part of floor plate de- 
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“Keep ‘em moving fast, but SAFE 
That's a pretty tough order, but Macwhyte 
Atlas Braided Slings are filling it. A look at 
this Sling’s braided construction shows why... 


You don’t find this braided construction (of 
both left-&-right lay endless wire ropes) in any 
other sling. BECAUSE of this special sling 
body, Macwhyte Atlas Slings have . . . 

* Perfect balance that eliminates spinning 

* Extreme flexibility, they handle like a 

silken rope; resist kinking 

* No splices to wicker and injure hands 

* Positive safety of endless wire ropes. 
Pipes, tanks, rolls, guns, engines, sheet steel, 
machinery . . . the list of materials handled 
today by Macwhyte Atlas Slings is almost 
endless. These SAFETY slings can help you 
step up production. Write on your company 
letterhead for helpful rigging bulletins. 


CRANE ROPES to hoist the load... 
BRAIDED SLINGS to harness it safely. BUY BOTH FROM | 


TE 





MACWHY 


2912 Fourteenth Avenue, K ha, Wis 
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You've seen the good news; perhaps ye 
helped make it. Production of many war m 
terials is “ahead of schedule”! 

Handling materials faster in plants all ov 
the U.S.A. is the job of Monarch Why 
Strand PREformed Crane Rope. SAFE 
fatigue-resisting and long-wearing, Monar« 
PREformed asks no quarter in the battle 


production, is a tried and proved soldiet 


Prepare today for tomorrow 


Macwhyte Company is ready and willing 
always to help you get the correct size at 
construction of rope for your equipment. Or 
factory is on full schedule day and night. 

Write to Macwhyte Company or any of o 
distributors and specify the following: Mak 
model, capacity of your crane—size, gra¢ 
and construction of rope you are now using 
preference rating, and approximate date y« 
will be needing the rope. 


COMPAN 


stacturers of wire rope to meet every need — 





Left- &-Right Ley Braided Slings — Steiniess Stee! Wire Rope — Mone! Meta! Wire Rope — Aircroft 
Cable, Aircraft Tie-Rods, “Sefe-Lock” Swaged Terminals 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago Ft. Worth Sen Francisce Portland Seattle. Distributors throughout U.S.A. 
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COOL AS A CUCUMBER 
.. « SCREW-DRIVING THE 

PHILLIPS WAY IS THE 
“EASY-CHAIR” WAY 








Faster Driving « Less Effort > Better Work 
= 50% Less Assembly Cost with 
Phillips Screws 


It seems reasonable to expect more 
production and better work from a man 
who doesn’t have to sweat and strain 
(and curse) in order to drive a screw. 

Plants which have switched over to 
Phillips Recessed Head Screws do find 
that quantity and quality both respond 
nicely to the change. The Phillips Screw 
clings to the driver, transmits driving 
power more efficiently, prevents screw- 
driver slippage, drives straight auto- 
matically and doesn’t chew up when you 
start to drive it home. On top of that, 
it is more often practical to use electric 
or pneumatic drivers. 





With so many nuisances and strength- 
wasters eliminated, operators do better 
work, even in awkward positions or even 
if inexperienced. Where accuracy is im- 
portant, it is easier for them to line the 
job up right — seat the screws securely 
— and avoid costly rejects. 

So keep your men cool as cucumbers 
with Phillips. Meanwhile, you'll be 
pleased as Punch to find that assembly 
costs are cut in half as a result of Phillips 
Screws. 

Any of the Phillips Recessed Head 
Screw manufacturers listed below can 
furnish screws and facts. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You Ze, (aoute av tower seer) 
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New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 
The Charles Parker Co., Conn. 


mand, with gun mounts, platforms 
and miscellaneous needs taking 
large tonnages. More directives are 
being applied and floor plate pro- 
duction is at capacity. 

Sheared material is tight but an 
improved supply is traceable to 
heavier universal and wide strip 
mill output. Contracts taken on 
an A-l-a basis are being revised up- 
ward, frequently being assigned 
AA-1. 

Conversion of strip mills to plate 
production is nearly completed, few 
still being in process. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has completed changeover 
at its Lackawanna plant at Buf.- 
falo, plates now being the largest 
item produced there. Semifinished 
steel is being diverted from other 
departments to supply this mill. 

The new naval program of 570 
vessels will eventually add many 
thousands of tons to mill backlogs. 
It is estimated that the 14 airplane 
carriers alone, which include four 
of 45,000 tons displacement, re. 
quire more than 250,000 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars. Then, in 
addition, are the, requirements of 
seventeen 15.000-ton cruisers, six- 
teen 10,000-ton cruisers and three 
6000-ton cruisers, 100 destroyers and 
420 escort ships. 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 92 


Carbon bar sellers are in receipt 
of an increasing number of new 
orders taking AA ratings and are 
also busily engaged in _ rerating 
many old contracts. This will re- 
sult in improved deliveries, but not 
as much as many buyers had anti- 
cipated. While some producers will 
be able to make shipments within 
six to seven weeks under the high- 
er ratings, it appears that the ma- 
jority: will be able to do little under 
two months. Where large-sized 
rounds are involved this latter ap- 
pears definitely the case, and with 
some sellers declaring thev will not 
be able to make shipments for a 
period much longer than that. Car- 
bon steel bars, 2 inches and higher, 
are unquestionably most difficult 
to obtain. Cold-drawn carbon bar 
shipments average about ten days 
longer than on hot rolled bars. 

Considerable confusion exists as 
to whether there will be further 
directives. Original word from 
Washington, it is pointed out, was 
that there would be no more direc 
tives, and there have been instances 
within the past week where con 
sumers engaged in important wal 
work, including, for instance, a 
large shipyard, have made strong 
efforts in Washington to obtain 
directives, only to come away with 
one of the higher AA ratings. 

It is also pointed out in some 
quarters that if Washington were to 
continue to issue directives as it 
has been doing, particularly over 
recent weeks, the whole purpose of 
the new ratings might be defeated. 
As a matter of fact, various large 
producers had their production 
greatly absorbed by directives and 
allocations in the current quarter 
and, moreover, already have some 
directive tonnage scheduled for 
fourth quarter. One interest. in 
fact, has about one-quarter of its 


STEEL 
















MARKET NEWS 


raw steel earmarked in this fashion 
for next quarter. Issuance of fur- 
ther heavy directives might very 
well absorb practically the entire 
output by the time next quarter 
rolls around, 

However, there is still question 
in the minds of many on this point. 
In view of the already congested 
condition of mills, some cannot see 
how numerous emergency demands 
likely to come up can be handled 
without resorting to directives. 
Some believe that the AAA rating 
will take the place of directives and 
point out that this rating is very 
definitely a part of the new picture. 
They assert that at one time at 
least the AA rating amounted vir- 
tually to a directive under the old 
system. 

Warehouses are notably low on 
cold-rolled bars, one eastern supplier 
being out of 90 per cent of ordin- 
ary sizes of cold-rolled and 95 per 
cent of hot-rolled stocks. 

A manufacturer in eastern Penn- 
sylvania is placing an order for ap- 
proximately 2000 tons of cold-drawn 
bars against a new munitions order, 
with priorities in the upper AA 
range. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 93 


Steel pipe. replacements are tight- 
enting, notably in galvanized, Black 
butt-~veld up to the present has 
been well supplied and most dis- 
tributors are still getting part of 
their quotas, but even this grade is 
becoming more difficult to replace 
on high ratines at which most sales 
are made. Mills are more severely 
affected by lack ‘of semifinished for 
pipe production. Little lap-weld 
is available for inventorv, most busi- 
ness being on direct mill shipments. 

Large orders for tubing, includ- 
ing steel, nickel alloy brass and 
copper, are being negotiated by the 
Navy from bids recently received, 
including heavy deliveries to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and other eastern 
yards. 

Tubing mills are heavily sold 
ahead on chromium-molybdenum ma- 
terial for aircraft, but the meet fill- 
in demand from earmarked stocks 
by a designated distributor in the 
East deliveries are fairly well main- 
tained. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 93 


The first domestic freight car 
award reported in some time in- 
volves 1000 gondolas for the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, 500 general 
service and 50 mill-type gondolas 
going to Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh, and 450 fifty-ton mill- 
type gondolas to Mt. Vernon Car 
Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, Ill, This dis- 
tribution is against an inquiry for 
1500 gondolas issued early this year. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. will also 
build 650 gondolas for the Mis- 
souri Pacific as a result of a re- 
lease by the War Production Board’s 
transportation equipment branch. 
This action was expected as the 
equipment was included in the 
18,000 freight cars authorized a few 
weeks ago for 1942 construction. 
Association of American Rail- 
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Machining an Anker-Holth chuck body. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


Anker-Holth “Airgrip” Highspeed 
Revolving Air Cylinders ordered today 
will be shipped immediately. Our manu- 
facturing facilities have been greatly 
expanded to meet demand for “all-out’’ 
war production. 





“Airgrip” Shell Holding Equipment 
Anker-Holth makes a complete line of 
expanding arbors and collet chucks for 
20 mm. to and including 155 mm. pro- 
jectiles. At left—large Anker-Holth Air 
Chuck used for machining 21” flasks 
with 3/8" wall. 


Other Anker-Holth products: Revolving 
cylinders for feeding bar stock through 
spindle; parallel grip collet chucks; 
operating valves; and, air filters, auto- 
matic lubricators and regulating valves. 
Also, hydraulic cylinders. 


Anker-Holth highspeed 
revolving air cylinder. 





Anker-Holth air chuck 
for machining large thin 
wall flasks. 


Write for bulletin on “Airgrip” Air Operated Chucking Devices! 


nker-Holth Mfc. Co. 


“AIRGRIP” CHUCK DIVISION 


CHICAGO 
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roads reports that Class I railroads 
put 48,769 new freight cars_, into 
service during first half, in spite of 
restrictions due to the war effort. 
About 25 per cent of these cars 
were built in railroad shops, it is 
estimated. The Pennsylvania has 
put into service a large number 
of its composite type cars, includ- 
ing the 70-ton “battleship,” with 
steel underframes and heavy timber 
bodies. Composite gondolas and 
other types are expected to be 
turned out as the war effort con- 
tinues. Lighter weight running 
gear is being used, to conserve 
steel. Instead of the 750-pound cast 
wheels the 560-pound rolled steel 
wheels are being substituted. 
Several shops of the New York 


Central are producing war work, 
orders having been received for a 
special type of marine equipment, 
a reciprocating engine for Liberty 
cargo ships. Other war products 
will be taken on to provide work 
for men for whom carbuilding work 
is lacking. Two shops of this road 
are being used by the government 
as traifiing centers for military rail- 
way ‘service and for checking com- 
bat tanks. 

Steel- rails are being conserved 
closely. Relayers are being allo- 
cated by WPB to Army camps and 
vital war material plants, for use 
in sidings. Few rails are going to 
rerolers and only rails »too much 
damaged for further use are being 


scrapped. 


The Heart of the Mechanism it the 
H&S WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCER 


3% Furnace doors open or close at the touch of a button... 


electric power and Horsburgh & Scott Worm Gear Speed 


Reducers offer many advantages for this important function. 
Among these are ease of control, simplicity of operation, 


economy of space and extremely low maintenance. ;}¥ H. & S. 
Speed Reducers offer many savings and advantages through- 
out the range of industry .. . it will pay you to inquire. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for Speed Reducer Catalog 39 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 












Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Chicago & North 
Western to substitute an indefinite 
number of flat and gondola cars 
in an equipment purchase program 
covered partially by an ue of 
$3,750,000 in trust certificates. The 
road originally was authorized to 
buy 1750 box, flat and gondolas but 
restrictions on car building makes 
it impossible to obtain the original 
equipment or the substitutes. 


Structural Shapes _— 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 93 


Structural activity is almost at a 
standstill, few projects being placed 
and some projects being dropped 
and steel orders canceled. Struc- 
tural mills are almost 100 per cent 
on directives, most of the output 
going to shipbuilding. 

With construction and engineer- 
ing projects sharply curtailed, struc- 
tural fabricating shops are moving 
into the war production program 
on miscellaneous work, including 
landing barges, lighters and tank 
bodies. Fabrication by welding cov- 
ers most of this new work. As 
subcontractors, structural shops are 
assigned one section of the barge, 
lighter or pontoon for pre-fabrica- 
tion, all shipping to a shipyard for 
final assembly. Welding depart- 
ments are heavily taxed, while most 
riveting shops are not fully en- 
gaged. 

Cancellations of contracts for 200 
eargo ships in Louisiana removes 
approximately 25,0C0 tons of struc- 
tural steel required for the plant. 
Many shops are seeking govern. 
ment contracts for miscellaneous 
equipment and the structural fab- 
ricator is increasingly engaged in 
shipbuilding. A Pennsylvania shop 
is building combat tank bodies on 
subcontract, material being sup- 
plied for welded assembly by the 
prime contractor. Bookings for 
fabricated structural steel in June 
approximated 176,000 tons with ship- 
ments slightly heavier: tonnage 


‘available for future fabrication was 


reduced moderately. Structural 
mills in some instances are also 
rolling quotas of shell rounds. The 
nature of considerable prefabricat- 


| ed work being taken by some shops 


in connection with the barge and 
lighter program entails greater use 
of thin. plates than normal and 
welding canacity at these units is 
heavily taxed. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 93 


Requirements for concrete rein- 
forcing bars are tapering in a few 
principal eastern centers where de- 
mand is being met largely from 
stocks and mill rolling schedules 
on some of the larger sizes are 
somewhat uncertain as a result. 
Numerous housing projects calling 
for considerable quantities of rein- 
forcing steel, yet carrying too low 
ratings to warrant prompt deliver- 
ies, are reported to be going ahead 
in some cases with substitute ma- 
terials. 

Largest reinforcing bar order seen 
in the Philadelphia district in some 
time, 700 tons, has been placed by 
Aluminum Co. of America with 
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Bethlehem Steel Co., for work at 
Burlington, N. J. A barracks for 
an eastern Navy yard calls for 350 
tons. Horst & Herzog, Philadel- 
phia, have been awarded the con- 
tract for a Navy warehouse. 

Pressure for bars at Chicago is 
considerably higher, a _ condition 
which may be relieved to some ex. 
tent when the quota production sys- 
tem becomes fully operative. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 94 


Pig iron output is on the increase, 
two stacks being relighted in the 
past ten days at Gary, Ind., and one 
at Birmingham, Ala., both having 
been relined. Foundry melt is de- 
clining somewhat, numerous gray 
iron producers being unable to ob- 
tain war contracts unless equipped 
for heavy work. Steel foundries are 
operating at capacity, 

Distribution of pig iron is on a 
satisfactory basis and needs are be- 
ing met in practically all instances 
but accumulation of inventory is be- 
ing prevented by close supervision 
of requests for shipments. 

Of 181 blast furnace stacks in 
the United States only nine were 
idle July 1. In the past the indus- 
try has had a rule-of-thumb that 
10 per cent of furnaces were usual- 
ly out for repair at any given time. 
At present the ratio is only 5 per 
cent. This indicates a record out- 
put of pig iron. This condition re. 
sults from the fact that furnaces 
are being pushed beyond the usual 
time for relining and the penalty 
may be a larger proportion of idle 
stacks when linings begin to give 
way. Two of the nine now idle are 
said to be practically obsolete and 
rehabilitation would be difficult. 

Pig iron allocations in New Eng- 
land are converging steadily to- 
ward higher ratings, 85 per cent of 
the August deliveries to be made 
within the AA to A-l-a brackets. 
Shipments from outside furnaces 
tend to rise each month, notably 
from Buffalo, while steelworks are 
getting a substantial part of basic 
needs from outside. Less iron is 
available for repairs and mainte- 
nance, but the extent foundries 
have entered war production is in- 
dicated by more allocations against 
higher ratings than was the case 
a few months back. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 6 


Sufficient time has not elapsed 
for effects of the nation-wide drive 
for scrap to show effects and sup- 
ply in general is about equal to 
consumption. In only isolated cases 
are steelmakers able to accumulate 
stocks and even in these cases the 
reserve is small and frequently 
dipped into for current use. Oper- 
ators of acid furnaces encounter 
particular difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient material. 

Scrap yard operators have dif- 
ficulty in obtaining labor, in many 
cases, other empvloyment being 
more attractive. There also is ap- 
prehension on the part of dealers 
that they may inadvertently violate 
some of the regulations and face 
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To good steel add expert 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


With forgings, 
long life and satis- 

: factory service depend 
upon this simple formula. Good 
steel plus expert craftsmanship 
are responsible for Standard’s 
147 years of success in steel 
product manufacture. Today, as 
in the past, the proven quality 
of forgings by Standard is being 
maintained. 

The dependability built into 
every product delivered to 
Standard’s customers is safe- 
guarded by rigid control of every 
phase of production from acid 
open hearth to finished forging. 
Expert chemists and metallur- 
gists carefully analyze all mate- 
rials ... trained personnel takes 
pride in strict adherence to cus- 


tomer specifications... and 
Standard’s 119-acre plant offers 
the most modern shop facilities 
for producing better steel 
products. 

If you require a dependable 
source of supply for steel 
forgings of high quality ... try 
Standard. 


FORGINGS - CASTINGS - WELDLESS RINGS - STEEL WHEELS 
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court action, as has been the case 
in a number of instances. 

Supplies reaching the Pittsburgh 
district recently have been larger 
but last week there were signs of 
ta and small stocks at some 
steel plants are not sufficient for 
much protection. Unless a better 
flow is received soon another pinch 
will be experienced. 

St. Louis consumers find supply 
growing gradually less and open- 
hearth operation is maintained only 
by drawing on reserves, which vary 
from three to six weeks’ supply. 
Railroads are making intensive ef- 
forts to reclaim all steel and iron 
material not essential to operation. 
All but one railroad in that area 


have decreased direct selling to 
consumers and are marketing 
through their regular brokers. 

One melter at Buffalo is able to 
add to reserves for winter but two 
others find it impossible to obtain 
more than current requirements. 
One of the latter has only sufficient 
for two weeks’ production. Scraj 
from industrial operations continues 
to come out in heavy tonnage but 
general salvage efforts have yielded 
less than was the case a few weeks 
ago. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 93 
Strike of 800 truck drivers who 


Use 


INLAND 4-WAY 
FLOOR PLATE! 


It will help keep war workers on the job by 


making floors safer against accidents due to 


slips and falls. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN! 


INLAND STEEL CO. 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


SHEETS . sTRIP 
FLOOR PLATE - 














hawl coal from mine to beehive ovens 
was submitted to arbitration last 
week, the men returning to work 
pending negotiations. 


Withdrawal of men into the 
armed services has not caused a 
general labor shortage in the coke 
regions but is being felt in the case 
of hand-drawn ovens. Drift of men 
into steadier employment is also 
cutting into labor supply. 

Indications are that a 35,000-ton 
minimum on coke may be estab- 
lished in place of the present 30,000- 
ton now prevalent. The change is 
expected to be made about Sept. 1. 


Warehouse 
Warehouse Prices, Page 95 


The extent of relief for steel 
warehouses, hard pressed for re- 
placements, will be measured by the 
volume of deliveries of the new NE 
steels, by improving plate supply 
and by the degree to which new 
and higher ratings are affecting the 
position of individual jobbers. 

Initial deliveries of NE grades 
8620 and 8739, hot-rolled, appear to 
be gaining momentum, with suffi- 
cient tonnage expected to be avail- 
able to jobbers by Aug. 15 to ma- 
terially affect alloy sales volume. 
However, the heavy demand piling 
up for these steels indicate tight- 
ness in the alloy situation will be 
but partially relieved. Replace- 
ments of SAE and other alloy 
grades have been lagging for 
weeks. While potentially the na- 
tional emergency alloys are planned 
to replace 90 to 95 per cent of the 
higher alloys and SAE tvpes, the 
new steels, in the aggregate, will 
require large tonnages of critical 
alloving elements and their use will 
continue to be strictly regulated. 

Meanwhile. as warehouse replace- 
ments dwindle. plate supply has 
eased. One eastern shipyard which 
had been shopping for plates re- 
cently turned down offers from 
eight secondary distributors in one 
day. 
Jobbers are now finding even 
their A-1-A’s do not hold much 
promise against the new ratings 
that are beginning to appear. Un- 
til they can accumulate a quanti- 
tv of orders taking the higher clas- 
sifications, which they can pass 
along for stock replacements, their 
situation is expected to continue 
extremely difficult. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—Merchant bars are be- 
ing rolled in large volume, one 
mill reporting this product exceeds 
output of reinforcing bars. Re- 
quirements for shipbuilding cause 
heavy demand on mills, shops and 
jobbers. Mills can take only high- 
est rated orders. Backlogs are 
heavy and sufficient to absorb full 
capacity to the end of the year. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seat- 
tle, has booked an additional order 
of 1000 tons of reinforcing for de- 
fense projects. WPB regulations 
with reference to priorities on rein- 
forcing steel have not officially 
clarified and operators meanwhile 
are following their own interpreta- 
tions, Details of the new quota sys 
tem announced for the Pacific North 
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west by the iron and steel branch 
of WPB are. being studied. 

R, R. Sayers, of the Bureau of 
Mines, announces proposed $100,000 
electro laboratory will be 
lished in the Bonneville area to 
study recovery and processing of 
minerals. Research will be under- 
taken for improved magnesium and 
aluminum recovery methods and at- 
tention will also be paid to manga- 
nese, tungsten, chromium and vana- 
dium, by a staff of 50 metallurgists. 


In Coos County, Oregon, the 
Krome Corp. is constructing a 
chrome ore concentrating plant, ob- 
taining raw materials from the near- 
by beaches. Original plans called 
for a mill with capacity for han- 
dling 1000 tons of black sand a day, 
but this has been expanded to 2000 
tons a day. 


While work of constructing the 
Kaiser Co’s shipbuilding plant near 
Portland, Oreg., continues, several 
tankers are on the ways and work is 
proceeding rapidly. Drake, Wyman 
& Voss, Portland, have the contract 
to erect a steel frame plate shop and 
office building, 400 x 1100 feet and 
another contract for building addi- 
tions has been placed with Wezg- 
man & Son, Portland. 

The aluminum plant being con- 
structed by Woodworth & Co. and 
Roy T. Earley Co., at Tacoma for 
Olin Corp., is nearly completed 
and aluminum will be poured in 


about 30 days, it is announced. The | 


main building houses 240 pots, 
served by overhead crane. A Bonne- 
ville Administration substation will 
furnish 47,000 kilowatts. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—With war produc- 
tion gaining in volume Canadian 
steel mills are throwing their entire 
resources into an effort to meet the 
rapidly expanding demands for raw 
materials. At present mills are main- 
taining capacity production and 
large additions are under way which 
will add about 25 per cent to ingot 
output. While some of these en- 
largements will be completed with- 
in the next couple of months, the 
present expansion program for Can- 
adian mills will not be fully ready 
for production until the early part 
of next year. 

One featulre of Canada’s steel ex- 
pansion program is the attention 
given to electric furnace installa- 
tions to provide special steels for war 
needs. At present production of 
special alloy steels in Canada is 
comparatively small, and most of 
this steel is obtained from the United 
States. Despite the big increase in 
imports of steel from the States in 
recent months it is reported that on 
some materials there is a decided 
shortage, which has hampered war 
production in the Dominion, while 
at the same time it is becoming 
more difficult to place orders across 
the line. 

Sheets continue in heavy demand 
with mills carrying extensive back- 
logs and showing no interest in ad- 
ditional orders. Galvanized sheets 
have practically disappeared from 
the market, and most production is 
in black and blue sheets, practically 
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all of which are held at the dis- 
posal of the steel controller. 


Pig iron shipments have been 
fairly well stabilized in recent weeks, 
deliveries being confined almost ex- 
clusively to melters engaged on war 
contracts. While steel mills have 
been providing some merchant iron 
it is stated that most merchant needs 
now are being taken care of by the 
Port Colborne furnaces, which are 
running almost exclusively on 
foundry and malleable grades. Call 
for merchant iron is about 9000 tons 
weekly, of which about 1000 tons is 
basic iron. 


In the scrap market offerings have 
Started to fall off, but continue in 
excess of actual consumption. Some 





dealers are now making predictions 
that October or November will see 
a general slowing down and from 
then on there will be difficulty in 
providing all needs. Melters con- 
tinue to seek scra" for inventory and 
some big stocks have been built 


up recently. Movement of scrap 
from Western Canada is gaining 
momentum. 
Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 95 


June consumption of iron ore bv 
blast furnaces in the United States 
and Canada was 7,043,434 gross tons, 
compared with the record high of 
7,239,788 tons in May, according to 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 


FOR TOOLS THAT MUST 





BE TOUGH! 


: a UB 3 JESSOP ner" 





WATER-HARDENING TOOL STEEL 





Jessop RT is a water-hardening tool steel of extreme 
toughness. It hardens to about C-62 Rockwell and when 
drawn back to about C-59 Rockwell, is unusually strong and 


tough. A tensile test, on properly treated RT, will show a 


breaking strength of 323,000 pounds per sq. in., with 


elongation in 2” of 4.5%. 


In addition to this extreme toughness, you get all the 


hardness and wear resistance necessary, without danger of 


breakage. 


There are a vast number of tools and parts — especially 
those classified as “battering tools’’—that will perform with 


greater efficiency when made of Jessop RT Water-Harden- 


ing Tool Steel. Write for further information. 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, PENNA., U.S. A. 
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tion. In June, 1941, consumption 
was 6,231,067 tons. One less work- 
ing day in June accounts for the 
smaller figure. 

Cumulative consumption to July 1 
was 41,960,455 tons, compared with 
36,681,083 tons in the comparable 
period in 1941. 

Iron ore on hand at docks and 
furnaces July 1 totaled 30,981,163 
tons, compared with 25,199,177 tons 
June 1 and 26,629,670 tons a year 
ago. Of the total on hand July 1 
United States furnaces held 26,728,- 
185 tons and Canadian furnaces 985,- 
819 tons. Stocks at Lake Erie docks 
in the United States totaled 3,267,159 
tons. 

As of July 1 blast furnaces active 
in the United States numbered 172, 
compared with 170 a month earlier 
and 169 a year ago. Canadian stacks 
numbered nine, compared with 
eight a month ago and six a year 
ago. Total stacks active numbered 
181, a gain of three from a month 
ago. 

American iron ore fleet on the 


Great Lakes showed a net gain of 
two ships from June 15 to July 15, 
adding 14,350 tons capacity per trip, 
according to a report by C. C. Linde- 
man, statistician for the M. A. 
Hanna Co. The new LEON FRASER 
of Pittsburgh Steamship Co. and 
SuLTaNa and Sonora of the Nichol- 
son Universal Steamship Co. were 
added and the E. J. BuFFINGTON of 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. was out 
of service after grounding, which 
will require heavy repairs. 

The fleet now numbers 300 bot- 
toms, compared with 298 on June 
15, and all are carrying ore. Cana- 
dian vessels in the ore movement 
this season number 29. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 95 


London— (By Cable)—-Heavy pres- 


sure is being exerted in Great 
Britain for special steels for arma- 
ment and munitions factories. 
Structural steel is slightly more 


WHAT OF WIRE TODAY? 


to an irreducible minimum. 


In Business for Your Safety 





(0 | WHAT OF WIRE? 


The immediate prospect is for little, if any, improvement in 
the delivery or allocation conditions. Be Scotch with your 
handling of the wire you need. Plan its use. Cut waste. 


in Shaped Wire if you have not already adopted standard 
shapes and analyses, it will be prudent to do so at once. 


For General Wire check to see that your requisitions are cut 


For Welding Wire use correct analyses and proper size—lean 
toward larger sizes. Don’t permit bending of electrodes. See 
that each one is used right down to the holder—and that there 
is no wasteful excess deposit in the weld. 

If we can cooperate in any way, call on us—remembering 
that we operate in the sincere belief that we serve you best 
by allowing nothing to interfere with giving the wire needs 
of the armed forces first call on our production. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


active as shipbuilders require alrge 
quantities of angles and plates. 
Black sheets are active but galvan- 
ized sheet output is restricted. Scrap 
supply is adequate. 


Steel & Wire Mills Make 
75 New Output Records 


American Steel & Wire Co. re 
ports its plants established 75 new 
high production records in June. 
Worcester, Mass., led, North Works 
there setting 25 new marks; South 
Works 21; electrical cable depart- 
ment, three, a total of 49. Consoli- 
dated Works, Cleveland, broke eight 
former records; Donora, Pa., plant, 
five; Cuyahoga Works, Cleveland, 
four; Waukegan, IIl., three; Rankin, 
Pa., two; New Haven, Conn., Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Newburgh and Amer- 
ican Works, Cleveland, one each. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s 
South Works in the Chicago district 
established a new record July 14 by 
producing 6636 net tons of slabs in 
a 24-hour run of its 44-inch slabbing 
mill. This mill is operating at 166 
per cent of normal capacity, and the 
new record tonnage is equivalent to 
the steel required for plateS for 
more than 1000 General Grant tanks. 

Another record performance re- 
ported for South Works was pro- 
duction of 642 tons of electric fur- 
nace steel ingots, July 14. 

The company’s 96-inch plate mill 
set a new daily production record 
July 15 with an output of 3520 net 
tons. At its present rate, this mill 
is producing at 238 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 


First Half Scrap Melt 
Exceeded All 1917 


American steel mills and found- 
ries consumed more iron and steel 
scrap in the first half of 1942 than 
in all 1917, peak year of the first 
World War, and nearly three times 
as much as in 1932, bottom year 
of the depression, according to 
Edwin C. Barringer, president, In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc., Washington. 

With June estimated at 4,608,000 
gross tons, total consumption for 
the first half year was placed at 
27,843,000 gross tons. This com 
pares with the melt of 26,800,000 
tons in the entire year 1917 and 
only 10,000,000 tons in all 1932. 

First half year consumption of 
scrap is broken down into 15,300,- 
000 tons generated in steel mills 
and foundries in their manufactur- 
ing processes and 12,500,000 tons 
supplied by dealers. 

The 27,843,000 gross tons of scrap 
consumed in the first half year 
compares with 26,533,000 tons in 
the first half of 1941, and 18,212,000 
tons in the first half of 1940. 

(For additional scrap news see 
pages 48 and 49.) 
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Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead Alumi- ‘mony Nickel mixed babbitt |. oan 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- “ ype sas = =, 
July Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes Stereotype, Linotype 6.25- 7.00 
1-23 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 Tin and Alloys 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as Brass Block tin pipe 44.00-46.00 
specified. Copper and brass products No. 1 composition ... 8.25- 8.50 No. 1 pewter 32.00-38.00 
based on 12.00c Conn. copper Yellow brass castings ..... 5.50- 5.75 Solder joints 7.75-10.00 
Sheets , 8!” Re 6.25 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 19.48 Red Brass, borings & turnings 8.00- 8.25 SECONDARY METALS 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 20.87 Zine Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, L.c.1. 13.25 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............ 9.75 - Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 
Si ee a ae 13. Old .......2.-.+5: 4.75 : 
oe New clippings ....... 6.00- 6.25 MAGNESIUM 
Tubes (12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 
High yellow brass .............. 22.23 Aluminum 99.8% ingot, carlots 22.50 
Seamless copper ............s.+s-. 21.37 Clippings ..... ote ie . 9.50-10.00 100 Ib. to carlots 24.50 
Rods co ween e eee ees . 8.50- 8.75 Extruded sticks, % to 2 Ib 
PD ss Sale «0 o< . 850- 8.75 Carlots : 32.00 
High yellow brass .............. 15.01 ell Rage aiaaing' 4 9.00 100 1b. to carlote saan 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 17.37 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed .............. 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 19.73 


OLD METALS 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 
(In cents per pound, carilots) 


Copper 
No. 1 heavy ee Re 
NE ee Ss OE an od g gigs. . 7.25- 8.00 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—tThreat of inflation, as 
revealed in rising wages and cost 
of living, constitutes one of the 
chief concerns of officials in Wash- 
ington. However, price advances 
have been small in those commodi- 
ties controlled by OPA. During the 
33-month period from August, 1939, 
to April, 1942, price increases in 
metals and metal products were 
held to 12 per cent due to 92 per 
cent control in contrast to increases 
of 72 per cent in farm products 
which were under only 4 per cent 
control. 

Reductions in maximum prices 
for 13 classifications of copper al- 
loy scrap, effective Aug. 17, were 
ordered last week by OPA, repre- 
senting a further stage in the proc- 
ess of restoring scrap prices to 
their proper relationship to the 
price of electrolytic copper. These 
reductions, ranging from %-cent on 
most grades to 1% cents for copper 
content in refinery brass, are less 
than the contemplated revisions in 
brass ingot. 

Simplification of the procedure for 
determining permissible transporta- 
tion charges in zinc, lead, copper, 
brass mill, aluminum and _ nickel 
scrap when delivered from. the 
point of shipment to the purchaser 
in the seller’s own conveyance was 
also announced by OPA. 

Other important orders affecting 
nonferrous metals included an 
amendment to order M-63, placing 
silver upon the restricted importa- 
tion list; order M-191, placing lithi- 
um compounds under complete allo- 
cation control; order M-9-c-4, for- 
bidding use of copper and copper- 
base alloys in building construction, 
except under certain conditions, and 
amendment to Price Schedule No. 
70. extending provisions in that 
order to cover lead-antimony alloys 
with an antimonial content as low 
is one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices a 5.00- 5.50 
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Photograph courtesy Packard Motor Car Co. 


A MARVEL No. 8 Speeds All-out Production 
of Packard Rolls - Royce Aircraft Engines 


MARVEL Sawing Machines are playing an important part in speeding 
—— for National Defense. Not only the MARVEL 6A and 9A High- 

peed Production Saws that automatically cut-off rifle barrels, gears and 
a from bar stock in great quantities; or the giant MARVEL No. 18 

ydraulic Saw so well known for its cutting Speed; but all other MARVEL 
Saws, too, each in its own way, are at work in America’s “all-out produc- 
tion.” Take for example, the MARVEL No. 8 Universal Band Saw illus- 
trated above, working on aircraft engine crankcases in the “‘D’’ Division 
of the new Packard Royce Engine Plant. 


Because of its large capacity (will handle work up to 18” x 18") because 
it cuts at any angle from 45° right to 45° left; and because the blade 
remains vertical throughout its straight-forward carriage travel, the 
MARVEL No. 8 will do trimming, notching, mitering and cutting-off, and 
will save hours of machining by roughing out work to size and shape. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


“The Hack Saw People’’ 
5700 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. CHICAGO, U. &. A. 
Eastern Sales Offices: 225 Lafayette St.. New York 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES... 


Data on subcontract work are issued by regional offices of the War Production Board. 
Contact either the office issuing the data or your nearest field office. Write, don’t tele- 
phone, and mention key letters and numbers appearing before each item te assure prompt 


attention and avoid delay. 


Detroit office, Contract Distribution 
Branch, Production Division, WPB, 
Boulevard building, is seeking contrac- 
tors for the following: 


Job No. 1484: Trunnion axle shaft. Local 
prime contractor seeks machining fa- 
cilities. Material is AISI No. 4142 and 
is furnished. Equipment, lathe, sensi- 
tive drill, press and external grinder. 
Order is 7200 pieces. A-1-a priority. 

Job No. 1485: Trunnion axle. Prime con- 
tractor desires facilities for turning 
1300 castings of molybdenum-mangan- 
ese steel. Castings are furnished. A- 
l-a priority. Order is for 104 pieces for 
July and 200 per month thereafter for 
total of 1300 pieces. 

Job No. 1486 and 1487: Terminal engine 
mount forgings. Material, No. 4135 
steel, Fixtures are furnished. Equip- 
ment, hand screw machines. Prints 
and samples at exhibit room. Re- 
quirements 1640 each month for total 
of 19,000 on each job. A-1-a priority. 

Job No. 1488: Forgings. SAE No. 4135 
material. Forgings and all fixtures 
furnished. Equipment, turret lathe, 
pot chuck, H.D. drill press. Require- 
ments, 800 per month for total of 9500 
pieces. A-l-a_ priority Print and 
samples at exhibit room on No. 1488 
and samples only on No. 1489. 

Job No. 1490 to 1495: Miscellaneous ma- 
chine parts. Local prime contractor 
desires facilities for production, to 
start immediately. Equipment, screw 
machines, sensitive drills. Order is for 
5350 pieces on each job. A-l-a priority. 

Job No. 1589: Stud, ,,-inch diameter, 
cold-rolled steel, which is furnished. 
Screw machine required. Quantity 5000 
pieces for immediate production. A-1- 
a priority. 

Job No, 1590: Pinion, %-inch SAE No. 
3135 steel, which is furnished. Screw 
machines required. Quantity 5000 
pieces on immediate production at 
A-l-a priority. 

Job No. 1574: Spigot, 1%-inch No. 4340 
bar steel, which is furnished. Ma- 
chines required, screw machine, harden- 
ing, rust prevention. Order is for 3700 
pieces with delivery of 100 in July, re- 
mainder as soon as possible. 

Job No. 1578: Material is 3,\-inch O.D 
SAE No. 52100 steel tubing, which is 
available. Machines required, turret 
lathe, mill, sensitive drill, tapper, 
lathe, cutoff machine. 


Job No, 1579: Material is 2%-inch cold- 
rolled steel, which is available. Ma- 
chines required, turret lathe, sensitive 
drill, tapper, arbor press. Order is for 
5000 per day on each part for the dur- 
ation and each contractor must be 
capable of producing a minimum of 

_ 50 per day on A-1-a priority. 

Job No, 1575: Spigot, 1%-inch No. 4340 
bar steel, which is furnished. Equip- 
ment needed, screw machine, harden- 
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ing, rust prevention. Quantity, 3700 
pieces with delivery of 100 in July, re- 
mainder as soon as possible. 

Job No. 1593: Prime contractor desires 
production for quantity of 2,000,000. 
Material is SAE No. 1335 steel, which 
is furnished. Forming, tap drilling, 
counterboring and countersinking op- 
erations required. Delivery schedule 
is 100,000 per month. 

Job No. 1576: Plugs, l-inch No. 4130 
steel, which is furnished. Equipment 
required, screw machine, H.D. drill, 
tapper, cadmium plating and harden- 
ing processing. Order is for 3700 
pieces, with delivery of 100 in July 
and balance as soon as possible. 

Job No. 1481: Hand or single-spindle fa- 
cilities desired by local prime contrac- 
tor for production of 5200 parts to 
start prior to July 22 at rate of 150 
per day. Blueprints not available. In 
formation at exhibit room. 

Job No. 1529, 1544, 1580, 1586: Miscellane- 
ous machine parts. Indiana prime con- 
tractor desires facilities to start pro- 
duction immediately. Equipment re- 
quired, screw machines, centerless 
grinders, sensitive drills, milling, 
lathes, etc. Quantities 2000 to 250,000 
parts with scheduled deliveries. Pri- 
ority A-l-a. Blueprints and informa- 
tion at exhibit room. 

Job No. 1545, 1562: Miscellaneous ma- 
chine parts. Michigan prime contrac- 
tor desires facilities for immediate pro- 
duction. Equipment required, screw 
machines, sensitive drills, turret lathe, 
centerless grinders, etc. Quantities, 
5000 to 70,000 with delivery schedule 
July-October, inclusive. 


On following six jobs certificate of raw 
materials will be furnished subcon- 
tractors whose quotations are accept- 
able. Quantities are 100,000 to 1,000.,- 
000 parts, depending on facilities of 
subcontractor. Quotations are to be 
on maximum rate of production, based 
on 24-hour day and 7-day week. Pri- 
orities, A-1l-a. 


Job No. 1608: Booster holder, 1%-inch 
0.D., WD No, 4140. Sensitive drill, 2SA 
drill, drill head. 

Job No. 1610: Body, 1}}-inch O.D., Wr 
414-D. Equipment, screw machine, 
milling, sensitive drill. 

Job No, 1611: Delay champ holder, }j-inch 
O.D. Com. brass rod, half hard. comp. 
B. Screw machine is required. 

Job No, 1612: Retaining washer. Materia! 
is 4}-inch O.D., 11 to 18 gage. Screw 
machine is required. 

dob No. 1613: Detonator holder. Material 
is }j-inch O.D., WDX1314. Screw ma- 
chine is needed, with cadmium proc- 
essing. 

Job No. 1614: Primer holder. Material is 
M%-inch com. brass rod, half hard, 
comp. B. Equipment required, screw 


machine, sensitive drill with SSP dril! 
head and six-station fixture. 

Job No. 1617: Reservoir, F-853 forging. 
Equipment, forging, lathe and pickling 
processing. Order is for lots of 1009, 
2000 and 3000 parts. 

Job No. 1618: Reservoir (semifinished). 
Above prime contractor desirous of lo- 
cating facilities for similar part, F-226 
forging. Forging lathe and pickling 
processing. Requirements for lots of 
1000, 2000 and 3000 parts. 

Job No. 1506: Water pump adapter cover, 
east iron, which is furnished. Sensitive 
drill, disc grinder, turret lathe, 1000 
required immediately. 

Job No. 1507: Water pump adapter, cast 
iron, which is furnished. Mill, turret 
lathe, two operations, sensitive drill 
25 holes, tapper. Requirements, 1000 
immediately. 

Joh No. 1505: Water pump housing. Phos 
bronze, which is furnished. Mill, three 
operations, screw machine, two opera- 
tions, sensitive drill, tapper, H.D. drill 
Requirements 2000 immediately. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


26-A-610: Herringbone gears and pinions, 
30 sets per month, starting at once or 
any time before August. Size, 24%- 
inch diameter x 5-inch face and 7%- 
inch diameter x 5-inch face. Steel 
forgings, either blanks or machined, 
ready for cutting of teeth will be fur- 
nished by prime contractor. Blue- 
prints at Chicago office. 

26-AN-328: We have request to investi- 
gate and list machine tool facilities 
for production of oleo struts as used 
on landing gears. These are forgings 
in various sizes. Tool requirements 
are for heavy turret lathes, deep-hole 
drill and boring mill, internal and ex- 
ternal grinding and honing. Quanti- 
ties, 1000 to 5000 per month. Mini- 
mum quantity acceptable, 50. 

60-N-619: For 1%-inch capacity auto- 
matic screw machine, multiple spindle 
preferable, simple studs in large quan- 
tities. A-l-a rating. Material, WDX 
1112, furnished. Work will continue 
for several months. Liberal tolerance. 


-N-622: Machining and threading of 
soft permanent mold aluminum tube 
and nut castings, 10,000 of each, No. 
2 fit. Turret lathes with 1%-inch hex 
ccllets or threading machines 


65-AN-624: Facilities to produce threaded 
blanks for special hex nuts. Unit 
price is set for either Davenport or 
Acme four-spindle machines. Up to 
50,000 duiiy of several sizes acceptable 
Stock, X 1315 hex, will be furnished. 
Priority A-l-a. Blueprints at Chicago 
office. 

17-AN-706: Toolroom with grinding equip- 
ment wanted to make small perishable 
line reamers, milling cutters and spot 
facers for Chicago firm located on 
North Side. 

18-A-707: A Chicago firm has No. 00 
and No. 2 Brown & Sharpe automatic 
screw machine work on brass primer 
parts with very close tolerances .001 
on the .260-inch diameter part and 
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002 on the .800-inch diameter part, 
which has two outside and one inside 
class 3 threads. 

16-A-706: Tools, fixtures, gages, both 
snap and thread, etc., for fabrication 
of gun sights, one and two of a kind. 

Required that contractors make de- 

signs for tools and fixtures from parts 

prints. Furnishing of material option- 
al. Blueprints can be obtained from 
prime contractor. 


29-A-710: Ball socket and ball tip, to be 
made from forging, cast steel or bar 
stock. To produce the latter 1% and 
three inch turret lathe will be re- 
quired; 8000 pieces of each. Blueprints 
at Chicago office for reference. Pri- 
ority A-l-a and A-l-e. 

24-A-765: Three ‘aifferent parts to be 
subcontracted, 50,000 of each per week. 
Equipment, %, 1% and 2%-inch single 
or multiple-spindle automatic screw 
machines. Tolerance, .003. Equipment, 
copper plating, carburizing, internal 
and cylindrical grinders. Tolerance, 
.0005 on SAE 4615 steel. Subcontractor 
to furnish material. On any one of 
these three parts operations can be 
done by several concerns if necessary. 


25-A-709: 1% to 2-inch single-spindle au- 
tomatic screw machines to produce 
bullet dies made of Carpenter KW steel 
or equal. Holes drilled and not reamed. 
Tolerances plus or minus .005 on O.D. 
and length. Prime to furnish material. 
Quantity, 200 per day for duration. 
Quote in lots of 5000 and up. 


26-AN-709: Fifteen different parts, four 
of which require jj-inch diameter to 
% hex multiple-spindle screw ma- 
chines and small size horizontal] mill- 
ing machines. Eleven nickel-steel 2330 
forgings, straight and angle fittings, 
% to 14-inch chucking machines re- 
quired. Forgings to be furnished by 
prime. 

59-A-619: There are two component parts, 
each of which is required in quantities 
of 1,000,000 units. Equipment, hand or 
automatic screw machines, capable of 
taking a bar 2-inches in diameter. 
Drawings at Chicago office. 


46-A-716: Subcontractors needed immedi- 
ately for turning .50 caliber A.P. bullet 
cores. Any facilities in the country 
will be considered. Prospective con- 
tractor should have at least two four- 
spindle automatic screw machines or 
at least one six-spindle and one eight- 
spindle automatics of at least ,4-inch 
capacity. This is in addition to recent 
request for .30 caliber bullet cores re- 
quiring at least three No. 00 Brown 
& Sharpe automatics or three %-inch 
or larger multiple spindle automatics. 


57-N-717: Machining facilities wanted 
for about 30 separate machine parts in 
varying quantities from 53 to 954 of 
each. Iron and steel castings; mild steel 
forgings; heavy mild steel plate and 
bar stock, all supplied by prime con- 
tractor under A-l-a priority. Machining 
requires engine lathes from 20-inch x 
5-foot center of 34-inch x 11-foot 
center; planers up to 48 inches between 
housings; radial drills up to 5-foot arm; 
also milling machines, thread millers 
or grinders and miscellaneous general 
machine tools. Deliveries to start in 
September. Blueprints at Chicago office. 


59-A-619: There are twe component 
parts, each of which is required in 
quantities of 1,000,000 units. Require 
screw machines, hand or automatic, 
capable of taking a bar 2 inches in 
diameter. Drawings at Chicago office. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribu- 
tien Branch eof WPB, 326 Midland Bank 
building, is seeking contractors for the 
following: 


8.0. Ne. 230: Machining of inner and 
outer cans, 5000 pieces per day for 
duration. Material furnished FOB 
manufacturer’s plant. Steel and tools 
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carry A-l-a priority. Inner can ma- inch diameter 
chined from 2jf-inch CR bar. Outer 8.0. Ne. 234: Mi 

- . 8.0... Ne. : scellaneous pieces for 
can machined from SAE 52,100 stee! field range, including 240,000 4 and 
tubing, 3.328-inch O.D. minus .000, plus % -inch round-head rivets, 240,000 
.0121.917-inch I.D. plus or minus -005. three-pound flat-head tinners rivets 
Machining tolerances vary from .005 120,000 wire loops, 60,000 one x 1%- 
to .001. Sample at Minneapolis office. inch butt hinge with no hole, 120,000 


8.0. No. 233: Cadmium plating, 10,000 snaps with or without chains, 60,000 
pieces, weight about one pound, at wire handles. A-1-j rating, delivery by 
once. Indefinite quantity for dura- Sept. 1. Prints at Minneapolis office 


8.0. No. 235: 400,000 bolts, 38 x %X%-inch 
800,000 wing nuts; 800,000 1%-inch 
washers with %-inch hole; 400,000 1%- 
inch washers with ,,-inch hole. A-1-b 
rating. Deliveries Oct. 1. Prints at Min- 
neapolis office. 


tion. 


S.0. Ne. 231: Chicago firm requires 
sources to manufacture 100,000 to 1,- 
000,000 washers and fuze parts. Equip- 
ment, punch press and screw machines 
Drawings available. 


S.0. No. 286: 1,000,000 pleces per day 

8.0. No. 232: Sources urgently required SAE 1112, one inch long x \-inch diam 
for forging 2000 one-piece links per eter. Tolerance .002. Drill No. 30 
month for duration. Oblong shape 10's lengthwise, taper both ends %-inch 
inches long x 5%-inch wide and 1%- Suggested equipment, five or six 
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hat7, coujhol ad Jhe 
| WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 






Obdjectionebdle dust caused by 
ebrasive cleaning, grinding, and 
casting finishing is collected in 
the Wright Magnesium Foundry 
by six Type W Roto-Clones 
exheusting 103,000 <.f.m. Over- 
head exheust ducts carry collected 
material to the Roto-Clones which 
combine in e single compect unit - 
exhauster, dust collector, and 
storege hopper. 






The constant exhaust volume 
and use of water sprays in the 
Type W Roto-Clone assure rapid 
removal of dust generated by 
grinders, band saws, and at 
cleaning benches where cast- 
ings are finished. 


American dust control equip- 
ment is today effecting untold 
savings in man hours and 
materials in defense industries 
where production schedules are 
setting new all-time records. 
Production engineers today recognize that adequate dust contro! is « primary essentie! 
to efficient operation and for this reason, priorities are available on all necessary metals 
and other materials from which American Air Filter equipment for wer industries is made. 
If you have e dust problem, write us for bulletins describing the complete line of American 
~ Filter equipment, or ask for the address of your nearest AAF engineer. There is no 
igation. 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 
INCORPORATED 


443 Central Avenue Loui: ville, Kentucky 


in Canade: 


Darling Bros., Ltd. Montreal, P. Q. 
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spindle automatic screw machine. 


8.0. No. 287: Manufacture and/or winding 
of armature, 12 inches overall length, 
l-inch shaft, 8-!nch armature diam- 
eter. Crank shaft, four cylinder, 20 
inches overall length, 3-inch throw. 
A-l-a priority. Production to start at 
once and continue indefinitely. Draw- 
ings and samples at Minneapolis office. 

8.0. No, 238: Local firm desires to sub- 
contract work on micrometer adjust- 
able spacing collars for milling ma- 
chine outer arbors. Operations require 
turning, tapping, and threading. 
Threads are class 3 fit, sizes from % 
to 22-inch arbor. Sample and blue- 
prints at Minneapolis office. 

8.0. No. 239: Eau Claire, Wis., firm ur- 
gently requires sources for manufac- 
ture of three screw machine parts, 
O.D. 1.375, .433 and .167-inch. Material 
commercial brass rod and will be fur- 
nished by prime contractor on largest 
size. 


New Yerk office, Contract Distribu- 
tien Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty- 
Second street, New York, reports the 
following subcontract opportunities: 


D.36: New York radio manufacturer seeks 
turret lathe, drill press and arbor 
press facilities for manufacture of 5- 
inch shaft assembly housing. Material, 
12 per cent chrome stainless steel, to 
be furnished by subcontractor. Quan- 
tity, 20,000. 

8.2089: Pennsylvania shipbuilder seeks 
subcontracting facilities to drill and 
ream jigs for turbine wheels varying 
in diameter as follows: 149%, 108, 85% 
and 78% inches. Prefers facilities for 
complete job from furnishing mate- 
rial to finish machining and drilling 
or (a) fabricating and (b) machining 








and drilling. Material, hot-rolied steel 
2%-inches thick. Tolerances, plus or 
minus .005. Equipment, for fabricat- 
ing, facilities for rolling 2%-inch by 6- 
inch plate into rims, welding; machin- 
ing, lathe or yertical boring mill. 


8-161: New Jersey manufacturer seeks 
subcontractor for production of parts 
from cold-rolled steel from % to 1% 
inches in diameter. Machines needed, 
automatic screw machines, hand 
serews or turrets for second operation. 
Tolerances, .005. Blueprints available 
at Newark office, 20 Washington place, 
Newark, N. J. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES . 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


700 tons, building, Burlington, N. J., for 
Aluminum Co. of America, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


500 tons, mooring mast, naval training 
station, Lakehurst, N. J., to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


600 tons, mine buildings, Warren Found- 
ry & Pipe Co., Mt. Hope, N. J.; bids in 
112% tons, also 30 tons steel piling, 
Washington state steel girder bridge 
in Clallam county; material to be sup- 
plied by state; bids at Olympia Aug. 4. 


REINFORCING BARS .. 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


1600 tons, stockhouse, Inland Steel Co., 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., to Worden-Allen 


XLO° MUSIC WIRE for 
quick repairs, for makin 

experimental parts, for too 
and die w 


This high grade steel spring 
wire comes to you attrac- 
tively packaged in red and 
silver in units of ‘4 Ib., ) 
Ib., 1 Ib. and 5 Ib. indy. 
ages. Wire sizes from .003 
to .200. 


XLO MUSIC WIRE meets 
all commercial and govern- 
mental specifications for 
spring 


high grade steel 


NEW YORK — AKRON — DETROIT — CHICAGO — LOS ANGELES — TORONTO 
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SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended July 25 .... 1,200 
Week ended July 18 14,700 
Week ended July 11 7,332 
This week, 1941 ........-.-... $4,155 
Weekly average, 1942 ...... 24,430 
Weekly average, 1941 27,284 
Weekly average, June, 1942 15,474 
Total to date, 1941 ..... 898,198 
Total to date, 1942 ............ 708,480 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





Co., Milwaukee; Arthur G. McKee & 
Co., Cleveland, contractor. 
1000 tons, defense projects, to North- 


west Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


350 tons, warehouse, eastern navy yard; 
bids asked. 


PIPE . 


CAST PIPE PENDING 


250 tons, 24 and 16-inch, Bremerton, 
Wash., system extension; Valley Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, low for cast iron 
pipe, $258,874; Steel Tank & Pipe Co., 
Portland, low for steel pipe, $259,620. 


RAILS, CARS... 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Central of Brazil Railway, 49 steel pas- 
senger coaches, to Pullman Standard 
Export Co. and American Car & Found- 
ry Co., New York. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western, 1000 gon- 
dola cars; 500 general service and 50 
mill type gondolas to Pressed Steel Car 
Co., Pittsburgh, and 450 fifty-ton tight- 
bottom gondolas, to Mt. Vernon Car 
Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, Il. 

Missouri Pacific, 650 gondolas released 
by.War Production Board to Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, against an 
old order. 


BUSES BOOKED 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Ten 41-pas- 
senger for Seattle Transit System, Se- 
attle; ten 36-passenger for Emergency 
Transportation Inc., Wichita, Kans.; 
ten 41-passenger for Willett Motor 
Coach Co., Chicago; ten 31-passenger 
for South Carolina Electric & Gas Cc., 
Columbia, S. C.; fifteen 31-passenger 
for Motor Transit Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; fifteen 32-passenger for Denve: 
Tramway Corp., Denver; six 35-pas- 
senger for Wichita Transportation Co, 
Wichita, Kans.; eight 30-passenger for 
Erie Coach Co., Erie, Pa.; six 34-pas- 
senger for San Antonio Public Service 
Co., San Antonio, Tex.; four 32-pas- 
senger for Buffalo Transit Co., Buffalo: 
four 31-passenger for Lincoln Traction 
Co., Lincoln, Neb.; six 31-passenger 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended July 25 2,600 
Week ended July 18 9,362 
Week ended July 11 4,955 
This week, 1941 s eee 25,653 
Weekly average, 1942 . 9,827 
Weekly average, 1941 .* 13,609 
Weekly average, June, “1942. 5,460 
Total to date, 1941 ........ 359,796 
Total to date, 1942 ........ 284,974 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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TAPS 


High Speed Steel 
Hand & Machine 
Screw Taps 


* 
Cut Thread: Commercial 
and Precision Ground 
Thread Taps. Special 
Ground Thread Taps. 


om 
HY-PRO Taps bare Clean, 


Sharp, Accurate Threads for High Production 
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HY-PRO TOOL CO. Inc. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. | 
gt | P. ©. Box 414. Néw Bedford, Mass., U.S. A. 
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THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
To all gaat «ders: . 
‘a ponatehes oru't SOM yaor de te pase Dei work Fete your 
Fusenaas, the mtans thal out geualily 7) HOBART 


on 
4 the facts = 


plats are now tected ty half a coniiry BROS CO. aby 


Of Sepreriomc in tit maruagfaclutt of 
Y we havent just the lyst you reed, 
we can twat it-and tna busrugleo! 








WILLIAMS Zucke&s 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Sa mm of ng tae bag 
an g heavy ore, slag, scale ; : 
and skull cracker pit service. Straightening 
All-welded construction at Sizing 
vital points. Catalog FREE. Oy) - Burnishing 
THE WELLMAN ‘ ROD 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue BAR 
Cleveland, Ohio TUBE 


.MACHINE 


i ‘ TAYLOR - WILSON MANUFACTURING 4: 
WE - a Pitteburgh District ae aoe, 
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* Parts illustrated are comparable to 
those used by leading government con- 
tractors for the easy. quick and correct 
assembly of vital components used on 


lend, sea and air-borne 
equipment. 


Examine each part closely. Made for 
others, we are ready to meet your needs 
with the same quality ...in any quan- 
tity ... at a speed that defies com- 

n. Write 


CENTRAL 
SCREW COMPANY 


armament 
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for Duluth-Superior Transit Co., Du- 
luth; nine 31-passenger for Omaha & 
Councii Bluffs Street Railway Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; six 31-passenger for 
Northern Indiana Transit Co., South 
Bend, Ind.; five 31-passenger for Win- 
nipeg Electric Co., Winnipeg, Man.; 
two 33-passenger for Stark Transit Co., 
Canton, O.; two 27-passenger, three 
Sl-passenger and two 32-passenger 
for Birmingham Electric Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


CONSTRUCTION 
and ENTERPRISE 


Ohio 


CINCINNATI—J. H. Day Co., 1144 Harri- 
son avenue, has been granted permit to 
build addition to machine shop at 3256 
Spring Grove avenue. 


CLEVELAND—tThe $16,000,000 shell 
plant now nearing completion for 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. is to be fo!- 
lowed by another large addition. Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
designer and supervisor of the shell 
plant, will handle this new construc- 
tion program. 


CLEVELAND—Broden Construction (o., 
E. J. Keller, secretary-treasurer, is 
planning further expansion of factory 
at 228 Lakeland boulevard, Euclid. 


CLEVELAND—Lamson & Sessions Co. 
has purchased plant of J. P. Schweitz- 
er Co. at 8400 Madison avenue and 
will convert it to war work, expand- 
ing present facilities. 


CLEVELAND—Defense Plant Corp. has 
acquired the former Ford Motor Co. 
assembly plant at East 116th street 
and Euclid avenue which will be re- 
modeled and equipped for manufac- 
ture of aircraft parts by the Pump 
Engineering Service Corp. 


NEWARK, O.—A _ $22,000,000 aluminum 
bar and rod mill will be erected near 
here by the government and will be 
operated by Aluminum Co. of America. 


ORRVILLE, O.—Quality Castings Co. is 
building an addition to its foundry for 
increasing output of magnesium cast- 
ings. New equipment to be installed 
includes furnaces, oil treatment de- 
vices and blast equipment. H. C. Nich- 
ols is proprietor. 


“ WOOSTER, O.—Gerstenslager Co. plans 


one-story factory addition, costing 
about $40,000. 
WOOSTER, O.—Seiberling Metal Prod- 


ucts Co., recently incorporated, will 
soon begin production of metal muni- 
tion casings in a plant at foot of 
East Bowman street. J. P. Seiberling, 
president of Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., is also president of the new 
company. 


Massachusetts 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Arter Grinding 
Machine Co., 15 Sagamore road, has let 
contract for altering and constructing 
two-story factory addition to E. White- 
head Inc., 97 Union street. Estimated 
cost $40,000. 


Connecticut 


STRATFORD, CONN.—Vought-Sikorsky 
Division United Aircraft Corp., 550 
Main street, is remodeling plant, cost 
of which is estimated at over $40,000. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA—Metlab Co., 1000 East 
Mermaid lane, has plans by W. H. Lee, 
Schaff building, for alterations and 
constructing plant addition. 
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Michigan 


DETROIT—Bryant & Detwiler Co. has 
contract for factory at 5600 St. Jean 
for National Broach & Machine Co. 
Estimated cost $43,000. 


DETROIT—Hahn Construction Co. has 
awarded masonry contract for the 
Wayne Screw Products Co. factory at 
521 St. Jean to the L. A. White Co., 
Detroit. 


DETROIT—National Stamping Co. is tak- 
ing bids for an addition to boiler house 
at its plant at 630 St. Jean. 


DETROIT — Haberkorn-Berry Co., De- 
troit, has contract for machine shop 
and heat treating building in Michi- 
gan for the Army. 


DETROIT—Pioneer Pump & Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $500,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture pumps. Correspond- 
ent: Albert M. Sargent, 19679 John R 
street. 


DETROIT—Gelatin Products Co., 9425 
Grinnell, has giver general contract 
to Myles Standish for factory build- 
ing, power house and storage build- 
ing. Total cost $150,000. 


DETROIT —Stibbard Construction Co 
has general contract for factory to 
be located at 9818 Grinnell street for 
Elkin Tool Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Owen, Ames 
& Kimball, Grand Rapids, are asking 
figures on steel warehouse for the 
Michigan Bumper Corp., Grand Rapids. 


WATERVLIET, MICH.—W. A. Tober, 
manager, Watervliet Foundry Co., an- 
nounces purchase of the Ashton Equip- 
ment factory building and property 
The company plans addition of a 
cleaning and shipping room and in- 
stallation of a heat treating plant. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Schmidt, Garden & Erikson. 
architects, 104 South Michigan avenue 
are preparing plans for one-story plant 
for an industrial company costing over 
$1,000,000. H. J. Maveety, 53 West Jack- 
son boulevard, engineer. 


CHICAGO—Available Truck Co., 2501 
North Elston avenue, has let contract 
for one-story factory to Person Con- 
struction Co., 130 North Wells street. 
Estimated cost $50,000. G. Lehle, 4554 
Broadway, architect. 


CHICAGO—James Stewart Corp. 343 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, has 
contract for addition to manufactur- 
ing plant of North American Aviation 
Inc. in Missouri. 


MONEE, ILL.—Cardox Corp., 307 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, has let gen- 
eral contract for factory addition to 
E. E. Husak, 833 North California 
avenue. Estimated cost over $40,000. 
Cc. D. Faulkner, 307 North Michigan 
avenue, architect. 


Mississippi 


OCEAN SPRINGS, MISS.—City will vote 
Aug. 4 on $30,000 waterworks bonds; 
will install 50,000-gallon elevated stee! 
water tank. 


Louisiana 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Sewer and water 
board has FWA allotment of $317,200 
for water extension facilities. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Werner Co. has 
contract at $189,000 for addition to 
foundry of J. B. Beaird Corp., West 
Fifty-ninth and Dowell streets. 


West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Capital Iron & 
Metal Co. has acquired site on Penn- 
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SAFETY WEBB PLATE BENDING ROLLS 


Reg. Trade Mark) 
WEDGE GRIP RADIUS HOLDER 


For marking around circumference of Bars 
Tubes, Shell Forgings and other Round 
Pieces. 

Adjustable for Stamping on different 
size radii. 

Safety Steel Construction eliminates 
spelling and mushrooming. 
















Write for Literature 


M,. E. CUNNINGHAM CO. 
172 E. Carson St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















% Perforated Mart ROLLS 
ANY macrAt . ANW VPEREORATIOWN 
28 8 Various sizes and capacities 


furnished on high priorities. 
Write for details 


Bal. e - 
Harrington é sale THE WEBB CORPORATION 
FRFEFOR‘ATING O 


5634 Fil St., Ohi mL. | WEBB CITY, MO. 
‘New York Office—i1i4 Liberty 8&t. 








Manufacturers 























ot See pee wets 


rs - Contractors - Exporters 










































TOOL STE Bb 
PROGRESS 







BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
Ca eo 
Firth -Sterling 
Round — Flat — Shapes 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
STRIP STEEL 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
Write for Ca 
STEEL COMPANY All Sizes and Finishes 
Fostoria, Ohio 
HOT ROLLED — COLD ROLLED 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN.— BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
talogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Ce. sucraus 
Iron — Steel — Alloy 
TOOL STEELS STAINLESS STEELS SINTERED CARBIDES Also Wire Screen Cloth 
Steel Makers Since 1871 
SPECIAL CARBON — ALLOYS 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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NEW BUSINESS 














sylvania avenue for expansion. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Huntington Pre- 
cision Products Corp. plans expansion 
of recently completed plant. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—Vernon Higbee Construction 
Co., 6504 Nashville avenue, has con- 
tract for shop building alterations for 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, Twelfth 
and Locust streets. 


ST. LOUIS—Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, 
Calif., has leased building at 2625 Lo- 
cust street, here, and will merge it with 
present building at 2621 Locust street. 


Arkansas 


STAMPS, ARK.—Arkansas Power & Light 
Co.,, Pine Bluffs, Ark., has awarded 
contract for power generating plant 
here to the S. M. Dixon Co., Warren, 
Ark. Estimated cost $3,000,000. (Noted 
March 16). . 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE Globe-Union Ine. will 
build $30,000 addition to its factory at 
900 East Keefe avenue. 


MILWAUKEE—Nordberg Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has purchased factory build- 
ing at Sturtevant, Wis., for re-erection 
at 3037 South Chase avenue as a ma- 
chine shop. The company has also éb- 
tained permits for an additional fac- 
tory building to cost $30,000 and a 
$10,000 office structure. 


MILWAUKEE—Ollgear Co. will build 
boller room and a large factory at 
4250 North Richards street. H. Schmitt 
& Son Inc. is contractor. 


MILWAUKEE—Falk Corp., 3001 West 


Canal street, has let contract for de- 











sign and construction of one-story 83 
x 175-foot foundry to Klug & Smith, 
111 East Wisconsin avenue. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Bell Machine Co. has 
given contract for one-story 52 x 125- 
foot factory to C. R. Meyer & Sons 
Co., 50 State street, Oshkosh. 


RACINE, WIS.—Webster Electric Co. 
has plans by N. Ronneberg Co., engi- 
neer and architect, 3906 North Harlem 
avenue, Chicago, for two-story 60 x 
80 foot factory-office building. 


Texas 


GARLAND, TEX.—City has FWA grant 
of $57,200 for water facilities costing 
$107,000. 


Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. — Gustin-Bacon 
Mfg. Co., 1412 West Twelfth street, has 
let contract for 200 x 360-foot con- 
crete manufacturing plant to Collins 
Construction Co., 912 Baltimore ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Mo. Estimated cost 
$300,000. C. E. Keyser, 609 Minnesota 
avenue, architect. 


Idaho 


POCATELLO, IDAHO—Bannock county 
has leased temporary quarters to es- 
tablish county machine shop, planning 
to rebuild soon. Fire recently destroyed 
county’s shop and equipment. 


California 


AZUSA, CALIF.—Pacific Coast Iron 
Corp. has taken an option on a 135- 
acre tract here as site for steel plant. 
Initial development will consist of one 
smelter producing 75 tons of iron and 


* Aircraft Steels 

* Alloy Steels 
H.R. & C.D. 

* Ball Bearing Stee! 

* Boiler Tubes 

* Chisel Steel 

* Cold Finished Steels 

* Cumberland Ground 





















% High Speed Tool Bits 
* S.A. E. Steels 

* Shim Stee! 

® Spring Steels 

® Strip Steels 

*® Tool Steels 

*® Tool Steel Tubing 

*® Welding Rod 











USE THIS FREE 110-PAGE REFERENCE CATALOG 

















steel daily, and the plant will be ex- 
panded to produce 750 tons daily. 


BURBANK, CALIF. — Aero Coupling 
Corp., 1051 North Hollywood way, has 
awarded contract for addition to its 
factory. 


LOS ANGELES—J. R. Tool & Mfg. Co. 
has been granted permit for factory 
building at 2431 East Fifty-sixth street. 


PITTSBURG, CALIF.—Arcrods Inc. has 
awarded contract for one-story factory 
to Alfred P. Fisher, 300 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco. 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—United Welding 
Co. is erecting a welding shop, 80 x 80 
feet, at 5960 Firestone boulevard. 


Oregon 


VALE, OREG.—-Malheur Co-operative 
Electric Association has received REA 
allotment of $36,000 for system exten- 
sions and construction of power sub- 
station. 


Washington 


RENTON, WASH.—Renton Heights Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $40,000 
by John Wallace and associates to 
manufacture war materials, airplane 
parts, etc. Correspondent: William V 
Cowan, Wood building. 


Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Vancouver Engi- 
neering Works Ltd., 519 West Sixth 
street, plans plant addition and in- 
stallation of equipment to cost about 
$86,000. 


KINGSTON, ONT.—Kingston Public Util- 
ities Commission, C. C. Folger, secre- 
tary, Queen street, is taking bids for 
waterworks plant extensions to cost 
about $200,000 with equipment. Gore 
& Storrie, 1130 Bay street, Toronto, 
consulting engineers. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—General Motors Corp. 
of Canada Ltd. has given general con- 
tract to Gay Co. Ltd., 94 Bruce street, 
for further plant extension to cost 
$33,000. W. R. Roberts is general man- 
ager. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ltd., 212 King street 
West, Toronto, has given further 
contract to A. W.- Robertson Ltd., 57 
Bloor street West, Toronto, for another 
building under its plant enlargement 
program. 


PORT HOPE, ONT.—Eldorado Gold 
Mines Ltd., 80 King street West, To- 
ronto, Gilbert LaBine, managing di- 
rectur, has given general contract to 
B. Pennington & Son, Ontario street, 
for plant addition to cost $35,000. 


WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Canada Casters 
Ltd., R. N. Ball manager, will erect 
plant addition costing about $25,00C 
with equipment. 


CAP DE LA MADELEINE, QUE.—City 
council, Romeo Morrissette, mayor, is 
taking bids for waterworks expansion 
program to cost about $170,000. J. 
Ernest Fleury is city engineer. 


LACHINE, QUE.—Canadian Allis-Cral- 
mers Ltd., 212 King street West, To- 
ronto, has given general contract to 
A. F. Byres Construction Co. Ltd., 1226 
University street, Montreal, for plant 
addition, 100 x 300 feet, to cost $300,000 
with equipment. Plans prepared by T. 
Pringle & Son Ltd., 485 McGill street, 
Montreal. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., 5139 Notre Dame street East, 
plans blacksmith shop addition here 
to cost about $30,000 with equipment. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Western Pattern 
Works, 975 Aqueduct street, plans 
plant addition costing $10,000, equip- 
ment extra. 
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140,000 POUNDS 
OF CASTINGS 
READY TO SHIP 













We constantly maintain a large 
supply of bronze solid and tubu- 
lar castings for your conven- 
ience in getting immediate 
shipment. Stock sizes vary by 
¥%-in. on the diameters and are 
available in lengths up to 6 ft. 
Write for complete list of sizes. 


SHENANGO-PENN 


MOLD COMPANY 
402 W. THIRD ST., DOVER, OHIO 


85—5—5—5 
General Pur- 
pose Mainte- 
nonce Bronze 


No. 4 SAE 62 
se—10—2 
“Gun Metal” 








| MODERN ANALYSIS 


CARBON 


Accurate carbon deter- 
minations made in two 
minutes with the Carbon 
Determinator. 


SULPHUR 


Accurate sulphur deter- 
minations made in three 
minutes with the Sulphur 
Determinator. 





Carbon 
Buteveninater Accurate carbon and 
sulphur determinations in 
step with production will 
save labor and material. 


FURNACE 


Use Varitemp Furnaces 
for combustion of all fer- 
rous and nonferrous sam- 





ples. 
SPECTROGRAPH 
- Rapid and accurate 
Sulphur spectographic analysis of 
Deter minator metals. 














DROP FORGINGS 
ATLAS DROP FORGE Co., LANSING, MICH. 











CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 

solve your stamping problems, in design or 

construction. Crosby prices are consistent 

with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 

of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 
different industries. 


Manufacturers of “Ideal” Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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HARRY W. DIETERT CO. 


9330J Roselawn Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











co GALVANIZING 


« GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED . 
ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“To Economise—Galvanize at Enterprise!”’ 








SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tens Per Month) 





WEST STEEL & CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OnINO, U. &. A. 
“He Profite Most Better Steel 
Whe Serves Best” yore Castings 














* . + + 


STAMPINGS... 
WHITEHEAD’S 


LONG SERVICE RECORD IS YOUR 
ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 


Literature on Request 


WHITEHEAD 


STAMPING CO. 


1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 




































WANTED AT ONCE 


SMALL or MEDIUM SIZE 
STEEL FABRICATING SHOP 


Wil. pay cash for machinery and equipment 


usual to a small or medium size steel fabricating 


shop. Need shears, punches, etc. 


Top price. 


Write or wire P.O. Box 116, Edgewood Station, 


Cranston, Rhode Island. 


THE MORECO 





230 Volt D.C. Adjustable Speed Motors 


10 HP. Westinghouse SK, 400/1600 RPM 
THE MOTOR REPAIR & MFG. CO. 
1558 Hamilten Ave. 





__USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





For Sale 
PLATE CROP ENDS 


from 3/16 te 5/8” thick assorted 
to thickness unassorted to size. 
A-10 priority required. 


GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION 
Clara Place near Central Ave. 
Glendale, L. I., N. ¥ 
Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1100 











RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Super-quality machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary 

NEW RAILS, Angle and Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie and all other 
Track Accessories. 


Although our tonnages are not as as here- 
. Most sizes are usually Svailable m ware- 


house stocks. 
Every effort made to take care of emergency 
requirements. Phone, Write or Wire... 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 





CRANES 


3—Overhead traveling, 50’ span, 
25 ton, now equipped to operate 
by steam (can be converted to 
operate by electricity) with 1350’ 
of “I” beams and track for run- 
way. For quick sale. 


KINGS COUNTY MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
394 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Cleveland, Ohie 


WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 
RUNWAYS AND CRANES 
STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 
PIPE AND TUBES 


Can Make Immediate Inspection 
40S. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards 
(St. Clair Co.) Dlinois 


~ 








More for Your Dollar! 
IRON e STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Years’ Experience 
13462 &. ipeuinond Ave., Chicage, It nots 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 








GRINDER. Uni¥.. No. 5 B & 8 20" x 72°. 
LATHE, Gra. h 20° ye Reed | Prentice M. D. 
PUNCH, Mult., “E”’ L & A, 340 tons, bed 10’ 8 
SHEARS, “Sauaring, 107% 14 ga. Ohl mre 
SHEARS, Squaring, 54° x 1/4", M. ». 
SHEAR, Pilate, 60” x 3/ Pr bd & W, throat 25’. 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
28th St. & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FOR SALE 


One P. & H. Type “AO” two-ton 
cap. Three motor cab crane 37’3” 
span, used very little. 

THE MASTER PRODUCTS Co. 
6400 Park Ave., S. E. Cleveland, Ohio 








Grinder. Roll 30° x 76° Farrel, M.D 
Pipe 2-4-6-8-12- 18” Williams, M.D 
es . 


WANT TO PURCHASE 


Iron and Steel Material and equip- 
ment; Industrial plants; Mills, rail- 
roads; trackage, etc. 


Write, wire or phone 


SONKEN- GALAMBA CORP. 














Ventilating and ‘root ventilators. 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. co. 


404 North Peoria St. 














108 N. 2d St. ' Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and sell. Get our quotations 
FOR SALE 


Hydraulic Riveting Machines, 48” throat, 1%” 
daylight. 


400 Ib. Air or Steam-Operated Drop hammer. 
No. 3 Williams, te Bulldozer. 
Contan Pertaute Alnoaiee’ tears 


>. 4” & & Bolt & Pipe Threading Machines. 
Metal Cleaning Machines. 


Address Box 490 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 








STEEL 
CAN HELP YOU SELL OR BUY 


Surplus or used machinery and 
equipment. Send in copy instruc 
tions for an advertisement in 
this column. Your ad will reach 
the important men in the metal- 
producing and metalworking in- 
dustry. Write today to STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 
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Help Wanted 


WANTED: IN JOBBING FOUNDRY LO- 
cated in Eastern Pennsylvania, producing 
steel castings. acid electric process, rang- 
ing from 1 1b. to 3 tons, a man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with heading and gating 
and has a good knowledge of molding and 
core making and is capable of handling 





Help Wanted 


WANTED—CHIEF METALLURGIST 
| Responsible position with assurance of 





; 
| ences required. Excellent opportunity. Ad- 
| dress Box 731, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleve- 


men; acting in the capacity of assistant to | 


foundry superintendent. In reply, please 
state age, experience and salary desired. 
Address Box 635, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP SALESMAN—MAN 
familiar with low and high carbon strip 
steel requirements of consumers in area 
within 300 miles of Chicago. Manufac- 
turer with @ plant in that area has ex- 
cellent opportunity for trained man who 
is looking for permanent connection where 
honest, intelligent effort will receive 
recognition. Reply Box 727, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 


WANTED: ANALYTICAL gy’ FA- 
miliar with analysis of Carbon, S. A. E., 
Stainless, and similar type steels, for fer- 
rous metal plant in eastern Ohio. Reply 
giving age, draft classification, qualifica- 
tions, and experience in full. State ex- 
pected salary. Reply Box 740, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 





Accounts Wanted 


MANUFACTURERS WHO DESIRE HIGH 
class representation of their products to 
the Industrial and Manufacturing trade 
in Wisconsin and upper Michigan—please 
contact—Northwestern Engineering Com- 
pany. 446 North 29th St., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 





| in Cleveland and Detroit. 


| MARKETER OF HIGH-GRADE RUST 
preventative coatings which meet all gov- 
ernment specifications desires sales agent 
Exceptional op- 
portunity for man calling on industrial 
plants. Reply state past experience and 
present connection. Address Box 738, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


WANTED: METALLURGIST — CAPABLE 
of overseeing the production of straight 
earbon and alloy steel castings—acid 
electric furnace—steel foundry located in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. In reply state age, 
experience and salary desired. Address 
Box 726, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


FORGING SUPERINTENDENT TO TAKE 
charge of new Forge and Die Shop with a 
Company located at Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
State age, experience, and qualifications. 
Address Box 741, STEEL, Penton Bidg.. 
Cleveland. 





Employment Service 





SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000. 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
ealibre indicated. Procedure  individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered. If salary has been $2,500 
or more send for details. R. W. Bixby, 
Inc., 110 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Positions Wanted — 


EXECUTIVE — UNDER FIFTY, WITH 
more than twenty years in industrial en- 
gineering and sales management. Famil- 
lar with production and material handling 
layouts as used in large scale production 
plants—molten metal to finished product. 
Continuously employed in large organiza- 
tions but desires affiliation with medium 
sized, well rated concern in small central 
states city, managing sales and production 
and planning post war products. Corre- 
spondence confidential Address Box 739, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 





DO YOU WANT RESULTS? 


Am thoroughly conversant with adminis 
tration, coordination and organization. Can 


‘ coordinate departmental! activities, can cut 


across red tape, can see a job through. 
Am specialist on industrial activity and 
pioneered published research in this field 
Have been manufacturer, buyer and sales 


manager. Have hired and trained men, 
understand merchandising and distribu- 
tion. Have worked on present war pro- 
gram and understand present material 


situation. Have numerous good contacts 
in Washington. I am competent to take 
complete charge of your organization or 


any division in which a comprehension of 
over-all problems is essential. Now em- 
ployed but anxious to utilize my abilities 
to the best advantage. Address Box 742, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 





HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO OFFER 

Use the “Help Wanted” columns of 
STEEL. Your advertisement in STEEL 
will put you in touch with qualified, 
high-calibre men who have had wide 
training in the various branches of 
the Metal Producing and Metalwork- 
ing Industries. 


IF YOU 

















BLUM 


MFG. CO. 





CONTRACT WORK... 





OPEN TIME 
On Rolling Mill Schedule 
**Conversion’’ retin gengll 


ROUNDS—SQUARES—ANGLES—FLA 
AND OTHER SPECIAL SHAPES 


Location ‘‘Middle West"’ 
Address Box 737 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 


to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE SEPANY. 
BRIDGEPORT, C 


designers and bulldes of a - ribbon 
stock 


forming machines. 








STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland We also solicit your bids for cam milling 
Castings BRAZING FURNACE Process 





KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, 
also alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and 
Molybdenum. Wood, Iron, Brass, and Alu- 
minum Pattern work. 





MODERN CONTINUOUS 
HIGH PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 





ALSO—BRIGHT ANNEALING 


THE QUEEN CITY STEEL TREATING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











SUB- CONTRACT WORK 
is being given out daily. Put 
yourself in line to receive your 
share of this business by list- 
ing your services in this sec- 
tion. Write STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland. 
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556 West Congress Street 


THE NORLIPP COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
Sub-contract facilities for Die Castings and Metal Stampings 








Chicago, Illinois 
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Where-to-Buy Products Index carried in first issue of month. 
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Abrasive Co. .. 
Acheson Colloids Corp. 
Acme Galvanizing Corp. 
Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works 
Ahlberg Bearing Co. 
Air Reduction 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel peante 
Allen-Bradley Co. : 
Alliance Machine Co, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Alrose Chemical Co 
American Agile Corp. 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
American Brass Co., The . , 
American Bridge Co. taal 
American Broach & Machine Co. ... 
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Chain & Cable Co., 
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Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 
Bloom Engineering Co. 
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Brosius, Edgar E.. ee 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
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Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
Cleveland-Cliffs tron Co. . 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 
Cleveland Hotel 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleve- 

land Crane & Engineering eo Ra 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The 

Pye par? A Inside Front Cover 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., The 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 
Cold Metal Products Co. 
Colonial Broach Co. ....... 
Columbia Steel Co. .. 
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THE PRODUCTION LINE 


IB FURNACE TREATED STEELS 


. » » and Strain Tempered Bars are just what you need to 
maintain a high rate of output in the manufacture of quality 
parts for machines or munitions. 

These Cold Finished Steels are furnished in all standard 
and N.E. des .. . annealed, normalized or strain-tempered 
at the mill to meet your specifications. 

They provide extra machinability for faster and smoother 


fabrication . . . increased ductility for subsequent forming 
operations . . . and they simplify heat treatment of finished 


products. 


It is by such time-saving methods and materials, that 
America has been able to achieve miracles in war-time 
production. 


BAR STEELS + SHAFTING + ALLOY STEELS + FURNACE TREATED BARS + SCREW STOCK 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN, INC 
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Gor any type of annealing, 
batch or continuous, bell type 


or car type furnaces — if it's 
annealing — it’s WILSON. 


Alpea.inc turnate cob- 
sttucted by Lee Wilson En 
gineering Company Cleve- 
land, Ohio, ahd in service in 
the plant’ of Lukens -Steel 
Company Coatesville, Pq. 











heap is always a dirty job... 

dust settles on horizontal ad 
everywhere whether these surfaces are 
boxes in storage or parts inside motor 


control in any factory. 


Cutler-Hammer Vertical Contacts cre 
the mark of better Motor Control, 
another extra dividend on Cutler- 
Hammer's unequalled specialized ex- 
perience and decades of leadership. 


More and more engineers are recognizing the hazard of dust 
in Motor Control. That fact is proven by another fact .. . thct 
more and more enginéers responsible for non-stop victory 
production dre insisting on Cutler-Hammer Motor Control. It's 
the Motor Control with the famous dust safe VERTICAL contacts 
that can't collect dust, that stay clean to last longer and work 
better. Dirty electrical contacts can sabotage production just as 
surely as any “underground” organization, and a great deal 
more insidiously. Play safe. Specify Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control and see the difference. CUTLER-HAMMER; Inc., 1211 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hommer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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